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THE branches of knowledge which are vaguely grouped under the 
name of Political Economy are certainly the most inexact of all 
the sciences. It is sometimes questioned whether, in any one of 
them, conclusions have been established which are so definite and so 
certain as to attain the scientific level. Hardly a single proposition. 
has been laid down respecting them which is not disputed, and even. 
passionately denied. Hardly a single law has been ascertained which 
holds good under all conditions. And then, again, there are few con- 
ditions which Man himself cannot contrive to change. Within limits, 
which in some directions are very wide limits, Man can and does create 
or modify the conditions which absolutely determine innumerable 
results. It is hardly necessary to specify extreme cases; to point out 
that the laws affecting population cannot apply to communities of 
men and women who are bound to celibacy ; that the laws regulating 
the accumulation of wealth cannot apply to men who are under vows 
of poverty. These, indeed, are rare exceptions to the general course 
of human affairs—extreme illustrations of the power of the human 
Will to escape from everything which corresponds to ‘law’ in the 
ordinary scientific sense. But examples involving the same power, 
only less glaringly exhibited, swarm in every department of human 
conduct, both in the past and in the present. The law determining 
the increase of mankind is one thing under a system of monogamy, 
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and a very different thing under the system of polygamy. Then, who 
could predict the consequences upon population of the bestial doctrines 
of the ‘saints’ of Utah? Is it possible, we may sometimes be tempted 
to ask, to arrive at any sort of scientific conclusions respecting any 
natural laws, governing the condition or the prospects of a being like 
Man, who is endowed with a Will so wanton and so wayward and yet 
so powerful ? 

Whatever may be the ultimate answer to this question, there is a 
proximate answer about which there can be no doubt whatever. A 
knowledge of facts is the only basis on which a knowledge of economic 
laws, if there be any, can be founded. And, inasmuch as the facts 
respecting the past progress and the present condition of mankind 
are eminently complex, the mere collection and classification of them is 
in itself a scientific process. The able and instructive Inaugural Address 
to the Statistical Society, delivered to that body in November last by its 
President, Mr. Giffen, is an excellent example of the light which can be 
thrown on great social problems by the simple exhibition of a few of 
these facts, carefully selected and presented in an intelligible order. 
But the full interpretation of such facts is a further process, requiring 
treatment even more circumspect and careful in its methods. There 
are no greater blunders than those which are often founded on 
accurate statistics. When men are counted, and not the products on 
which they feed; when numbers are estimated and not condition; 
when areas are calculated and not their quality; when rates of 
increase are ascertained, but standards of living are forgotten—then, 
our facts may indeed be facts, but they are worse than useless. Power 
to discriminate between facts which are decisive, and facts which are 
collateral, is the one intellectual need without which there may be 

-*eram’ and information, but there can be no knowledge and no 
science. It is necessary to remember this even in the physical 
sciences, where phenomena are comparatively simple. But it is in- 
finitely more necessary to remember it in all branches of inquiry 
affecting Man. On the other hand, as regards him, as well as regards 
all other things, there may be a few single facts which are in them- 
selves absolutely decisive in establishing some one or more conclusions 
of profound significance. Such facts are chiefly to be found in the 
physical region of Man’s nature—the region in which he stands 
related to other creatures, as a living Organism. Even here, as we 
shall see presently, his Will, consciously or unconsciously exerted, is 
an interfering force which must be taken into account. But as there 
-are bounds which that Will cannot overpass, so there are exertions of 
it which are conclusive proof as to what and how much he can do, and 
will do, under favourable conditions. 

Such is the value and significance of some of the facts on the 
subject of populatien of which Mr. Giffen has reminded us. For 
example, the increase in population in the United States of America 
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since the Declaration of Independence isa fact which establishes certain 
conclusions as to the breeding powers of the human race, which no 
other facts can ever refute or even modify. It is a fact that the popula- 
tion of the United States has, since 1780, doubled itself in periods of 
about every twenty-five years. Of course, it has to be remembered that 
this is due, as regards the area of the United States, to the double 
effect of breeding from within, and of immigration from without. But, 
as regards the whole human race, this makes no difference in the con- 
clusion. The immigrants into America, if they were not bred there, 
were bred in Europe. It is merely a case of the excess of population, 
born in one country, pouring out into another. This stream brings no 
extraneous element into the calculation of the maximum power of the 
human race to multiply itself. As regards the aggregate of that race 
there can be no immigration. There is no external source from 
which its numbers can be increased. Sir William Thomson, by a 
bold exercise of the ‘scientific imagination,’ has suggested that the 
germs of life on our globe may have come to us in meteoric dust. But 
even this suggestion does not apply to developed Man. There is no 
planet which can come alongside our Earth in mid-space, as one ship 
can approach another in mid-ocean, and give over its cargo to join our 
crew and passengers. All the living freight this world can carry must 
be born within it. All the millions who have moved from Europe or 
from China, to join the millions who have been born in America, have 
made that movement because of the jostling and crowding in their 
own homes. And when we look to the statistics of those older homes 
of the human race, the causes of that jostling are seen to be the same. 
It is the immense breeding power which that race possesses. Since 
the long period of the French revolutionary wars was closed at 
Waterloo—that is to say, in a period of sixty-seven years—the popu- 
lation of Germany alone has increased by twenty-four millions, The 
United Kingdom has increased by eighteen millions; that is to say, it 
has more than doubled. In neither of these cases has there been any 
appreciable effect due to immigration, whilst in both cases the increase 
has arisen in spite of large emigration. But there is another case even 
more remarkable. It is the case of certain Provinces of British India. 
We have not the means of knowing, with any accuracy, the earlier 
stages of growth through which the present results have been arrived 
at. But these results are indeed tremendous, Ten years ago the 
population of the Province of Bengal alone (including Behar and 
Orissa) exceeded 64,444,000 souls. I have reason to believe that the 
new census for 1882 will show the same population to have risen to 
more than 69,183,000. That is to say, the increase in this Province 
alone in ten years has been 4,739,000, or nearly one million more than 
the whole population of Scotland by the census of 1881. 

Now all these facts are of the class and rank which reveal a law. 
They prove the existence of what physicists would call a ‘ potential 
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energy’ in mankind to multiply and to fill the world. This power 
and capacity may be latent and nothing more; or it may be actual, 
working in various measures and degrees. But whether sleeping or 
awake, it is always there—always to be reckoned with as liable, and 
indeed certain, to emerge, under favourable conditions. 

So far we are on safe ground, and are dealing with a conclusion 
which the facts absolutely establish, and which no other facts can 
shake. It is a conclusion, moreover, which we see in a moment must 
be one of governing significance in ‘all that concerns the past, the 
present, or the future. But, to the full understanding of it, some 
further questions must be asked. What are the conditions which bring 
this tremendous power of multiplication most powerfully into play ? 
Probably, the answer which first suggests itself would be, in general 
terms, that they are conditions of prosperity and abundance. But here 
again, let us look to facts and see what we can gather from them. 
America is the simplest case. The abundance in that case has arisen 
from the vastness and fertility of new regions, more and more widely 
opened to the possession of men swarming to it, with all the know- 
ledge and the energy of a civilisation which has been long achieved. 
This is abundance indeed ; and, accordingly, it is seen producing the 
maximum effect. The case ofthe United Kingdom, and of some other 
European countries, is a case of another kind. The abundance here 
is the abundance of old societies, both cultivating better their own 
soil, and also receiving by commerce and manufactures a larger share 
in the surplus produce of other lands. This is a kind and measure 
of abundance different from that of the New World. It is less in 
amount ; it is, as it were, less spontaneous, less bounteous and over- 
flowing. Accordingly, the multiplying power which accompanies it 
is less marked. There is no immigration worth reckoning into any 
of the States of Europe ; still the rate of increase is very large in 
some of them. But now let us turn to India. What is the kind 
and measure of abundance upon which the single Province of Bengal 
is breeding in the numbers I have quoted? The answer must be 
that, in regard to the great majority of these growing and crowding 
millions, the only abundance they possess is little more than a bare 
subsistence. A few handfuls of rice with a little salt and a little ghee 
is all they ever eat, and all they can ever hope to eat. There is no 
occupation of new territory ; there is not much even of land hitherto 
unoccupied, and which it is possible to reclaim. There are no manufac- 
tures on any scale which can bring imported food. Nor have the people 
any stores—any accumulated wealth. On the contrary, they are for 
the most part ceeply in debt to the money-lender. ‘Wherever we 
turn,’ says Mr. Hume,’ ‘we find agriculturists burdened with debts 
running on at enormous rates of interest. In some districts, even 

1 Late Secretary to the Government of India in the Department of Revenue, 
Agriculture, and Commerce. $ 
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Provinces, the evil is all-absorbing—a whole population of paupers 
hopelessly meshed in the web of usurers.’ We know this only too 
well; for this is the fact which gives such tremendous meaning all over 
India to those terrible words, ‘ failure of the monsoon.’ In all countries 
Man is dependent on the seasons. But in most countries one or more 
bad seasons can be borne without great distress. In most countries, 
too, the issue of a season does not depend on the issue of a few weeks. 
But in the wonderful and critical meteorology of the Indian Ocean 
and of the Indian mountain chains, if one great current fails, if one 
great mass of vapour is not lifted, wafted, and precipitated at the 
usual time, there is the total failure of at least one crop, and this is 
a loss which may reduce millions to beggary, and many thousands to 
starvation. Those only who have had any share in the government 
of India can know what the anxiety is arising out of such conditions 
of population. In ordinary seasons they are forgotten; and there is a 
great temptation to avoid thinking of them, because of the sense of 
helplessness with which they impress us. We feel ourselves to be in 
the presence of great natural forces over which we have no control. 
But so far as our present purpose is concerned—which is to ascertain, 
if we can, what are the natural laws governing the increase of man- 
kind—this, of course, is the very aspect which should encourage us 
to think of the facts with which we have to deal in India. It is quite 
certain that the increase of population in Bengal is not due to abun- 
dance in any proper sense of that word. Where there is no store, no 
accumulation, no wealth ; where the people live from hand to mouth, 
from season to season, on a low diet, and where, nevertheless, they 
breed and multiply at such a rate, there we can at least see that this 
power and force of multiplication is no evidence even of safety, far 
less of comfort. Perhaps the facts may even suggest to us the oppo- 
site conclusion—that the recklessness and improvidence of extreme 
poverty and of corresponding ignorance may be a greater stimulus 
to population than comfort and abundance. [If so, it gives us much 
to think about. We know, indeed, of poverty and of destitution, more 
or less temporary, and among individuals more or less numerous, in 
European countries. But of chronic poverty, and of permanent reduc- 
tion to the lowest level of subsistence, such as prevail only too widely 
among the vast populations of rural India, we have no example in the 
Western world. It has arisen, amongst other causes, from a powerful 
and civilised government arresting or mitigating the action of wars, 
and of pestilence, and of famine. But it looks as if sometimes nothing 
short of these can hold in check the multiplying force. It proves 
that, when wars are stopped and pestilences are abated, popula- 
tion may so swell and grow that millions and millions of men can 
be permanently reduced to a condition of extreme poverty, and of 
exposure by the ordinary vicissitudes of the seasons to the imminent 
danger of actual starvation. The sad statistics of some past Indian 
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famines, and the arduous efforts by which alone the Indian Govern- 
ment has very recently succeeded in preventing the recurrence of a 
sweeping mortality, are conclusive proofs that the mere growth of 
numbers in any country may be no indication of prosperity, but, on 
the contrary, of weakness and of great danger. 

The case of Ireland is another example, on a smaller scale, of the 
operation of the same law. At the beginning of the last century, the 
total population of Ireland has been estimated, on good authority, not 
to have exceeded about two millions. Under that low kind of abun- 
dance which potato cultivation afforded, and under a system of land 
occupation which placed no check upon the increase of numbers, but 
rather encouraged it, the population of Ireland had doubled itself twice 
over before the lapse of a century and a half. In 181], it already 
amounted to little short of six millions,and during the next thirty years 
more than two millions and a quarter were added to the amount. The 
census of 1841 showed a total population of 8,175,124. Moreover, this 
enormous increase, although contemporaneous with some agricultural 
improvement, and with some advance, too, in trade, was unfortunately 
contemporaneous also with continuous and systematic abuse and ex- 
haustion of much of the best land in Ireland—by wretched husbandry, 
by barbarous customs of ‘runrig’ subdivision, and, in particular, by 
the destructive practice of burning. During the high prices of the 
French war, and of the sad years which followed it, a roaring and a 
lawless trade was done in the growth of wheat and other produce 
by thus using up rapidly the capital of the soil. A living witness has 
lately told us how in his childhood he remembers the wide horizon 
which at night was aglow with the light of fires, in which the whole 
fertility and capital of the soil was being in this way forced to yield 
itself up in a few years, and the property of many future generations 
was being anticipated and spent by one. The priests drove a trade, 
not less roaring, in marriage fees. Division and subdivision of the 
soil went on in proportion to its artificial productiveness and its real 
exhaustion. At last, with the failure of potatoes, the crash came. 
And, I suppose, no such crash has ever come in any of the civilised 
nations of the West. During the last five-and-thirty years the popu- 
lation of Ireland has been diminished by more than three millions of 
people, or at the rate of more than 86,000 a year. And yet we know 
that this great depletion is not enough to relieve a considerable part of 
the remaining population from distress. Again, a partial failure of the 
potato crop, with a cereal crop not much if at all below the average, 
places, we are told by Irish members, many thousand families in danger 
of want, if not of famine. Even Mr. Forster has lately confessed in 
the House of Commons his knowledge that some of the small tenants in 
Ireland could not make a living out of their wretched holdings—that 
no payment of their arrears could be of any use—nothing short of 
paying them money to help them to continue in a position which 
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he described as ‘ miserable and hopeless.’ Parliament, shyly and 
ineffectually, admits its conviction of the truth by ‘emigration 
clauses.’ 

All these facts from the East and from the West, from distant 
regions, where every detail of outward circumstance—of history and 
of law, of climate and of soil—is unlike the detail which is so familiar 
to us at our own doors—prove, beyond the possibility of question or of 
doubt, that the multiplying power of the human race is such that it 
is always and everywhere present—underlying the whole conditions of 
every society—ready to make itself apparent on the slightest oppor- 
tunity. It is a force like that of a powerful spring, which is always 
exerting, even when unseen, a certain tension, and is certain to make 
its effects visible on the slightest lifting of some superincumbent 
weight, or on the slightest relaxation in the pressure of some internal 
structural resistance. 

This is the great fact which Malthus was the first to trace and to 
establish in scientific form as a fundamental law. It is expressed in 
the general proposition that population is always tending to press 
upon the limits of subsistence. When men talk about being Mal- 
thusian or anti-Malthusian, if they know what they are talking about, 
they can only mean that they accept or reject some one or more of 
the corollaries and consequences which have been drawn from this 
law by Malthus. Because the law itself is as certain a fact as any 
other in the whole domain of science. The breeding power of man- 
kind, under certain conditions, is as well ascertained as the breeding 
power of rabbits. What are the checks which have limited the 
operation of this power at different times and in different societies ; 
whether it ought or ought not to be the object of any community to 
counteract such checks, or to encourage them; how legislation or 
customs and habits can be most wisely directed in the matter; all 
these are questions on which much debate may arise. But as regards 
the fact itselfi—as regards the general proposition in which it is ex- 
pressed—it cannot be disputed except by those who do not understand 
it. I have quoted the cases of the population of Bengal and of 
Ireland, because they are both in their several degrees extreme cases, 
and the truth of the law in respect to them has been exhibited in 
chronic poverty, frequent distress, and occasional famines. But the 
operation of the law is, in reality, quite as demonstrable in the case 
of every other nation, however prosperous, and at every stage of its 
progress from fewness to numbers, and from poverty to wealth. 

The terms of the proposition, however, are more elastic than they 
look, and are large enough to embrace all the variety of circum- 
stance which exists in nature. The ‘limits of subsistence’ do not 
necessarily mean the limits of bare life—the mere keeping together of 
soul and body. That is, indeed, the ultimate or furthest limit, and 
to that furthest limit the pressure tends. But the pressure is felt long 
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before that bourne is reached. The standard of living to which men 
have been accustomed, or to which, from seeing it in others, they 
desire to reach, this is to them the standard which it always requires 
increasing exertion to attain or keep. And this increased exertion 
is sensibly felt in every nation—perhaps most sensibly in the most 
advanced and the most advancing. Even in the case of America, we 
already hear of want not being unknown in her great cities; and 
there is not a settler in the backwoods of Canada, or in the prairies 
of the West, who does not feel in some greater or less degree the 
‘ struggle for existence.’ Mr. Herbert Spencer has just told us that 
the strain and excitement of this struggle is the most conspicuous 
evil which struck him in American society. And then the very 
elements of prosperity in America—the abounding influx, and the 
abounding increase of its population—are the most signal of all 
proofs that in the Old World population is, according to the law, 
pressing, and pressing hard, on the limits of subsistence. From Ger- 
many alone, itis stated that during the last sixty years there has been 
an exodus of three and a half millions of people; and in this great 
tide of emigration the heaviest waves and the strongest currents 
have been the latest and the last. The pressure must be tremendous 
to which this current is due, whether we estimate it by its actual and 
‘increasing volume, or by the known facts of multiplication which are 
its source and spring. During the same sixty years Prussia alone, 
much of it with a poor soil and a poor climate, had more than 
‘doubled its population, rising from 10,350,000 to 21,500,000. Taking 
-all the German States together, the population during the five years 
from 1875 to 1880 has been increasing at the rate of more than 
halfa milliona year. This would, indeed, be an evidence of prosperity 
if, but only if, there were any evidence of a corresponding increase 
in production of any kind. But, unfortunately, the evidence is all 
the other way. In the Economist newspaper of August 20, 1881, 
there was a most instructive article on the economical condition of 
the German people, founded on certain statistical facts supplied by 
the Vienna correspondent of that journal. It appears from these 
facts that in many parts of Germany the whole rural population, and 
especially the great mass of the peasant proprietors, are in a condi- 
tion of deep and growing embarrassment. The indebtedness, both of 
individuals and of the Communes, is increasing more and more. In 
Prussia alone the mortgages on the land amounted, so long ago as 
1866, to upwards of 300 millions sterling. In Bavaria it is estimated 
at above 50 millions. These results are not due to any want of thrift 
or any want of industry on the part of the German peasant. No 
people in the world are more industrious, and none live on simpler 
fare. But everywhere there is so little of a margin, even at the best of 
times, that a few bad seasons eat it up; and the significant remark is 
made, ‘It is curious how in this respect the necessities of the pooer 
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peasants seem to have determined the standard of living for the 
whole class.’ 

Yet, so deeply ingrained in many minds is the idea that an increase 
in the population of any given area of the earth’s surface is in itself a 
cause and an evidence of prosperity, that many German writers are 
deploring the emigration which is the natural and, for the time at 
least, the only remedy. One of these has been lately estimating, at 
so much per head, the capital represented by each emigrant, and 
arriving at the result that, during a single year, more than five mil- 
lions and a half sterling have been ‘ lost’ to Germany and added to 
the wealth of the United States. Such writers forget that a man can 
only represent wealth when and where he is in a position to produce 
it, and that whenever, and wherever, from any cause which, whether 
permanent or not, is of sufficient endurance to last his life, a man 
has not the means of any employment which is of some profit both to 
himself and others, he can add nothing to, but must subtract some- 
thing from, the wealth of the community to which he belongs. To 
illustrate a general principle by an extreme case, the increase of 
population in a Poor’s House is no evidence of prosperity; on the 
contrary, it is an evidence of distress. And what is true of the small 
area of a Poor’s House may be true of any other larger area in which 
analogous conditions prevail. It is true that with every new human 
mouth that is born there are also two hands born to feed it. But it is 
not true that the two new hands can always get enough todo upon the 
spot on which they are produced. The island of St. Kilda is the 
neatest example of an extreme case. By the last census there were 
seventy-seven human beings living there. They are a charming 
people, simple, hospitable—always ready to share what they have with 
any shipwrecked sailors who may be cast upon them. They have 
the same natural right to live and breed which is so often alleged 
for other portions of the human race. But if they do multiply, and 
do not emigrate, they have also a natural right to suffer. And this 
right Dame Nature, a stern economist, has been long asserting, on 
their behalf, as well as on her own. There has long been a horrible 
and mysterious mortality among their infants; a large proportion of 
them die within five days after birth, from some cause which has 
never been clearly ascertained. There is no fuel on the island, and 
the people are actually ‘ using up’ the best pasture on the island as 
fuel to cook their food. They contribute nothing to the resources of 
the country except a few feathers. The whole community may be said 
to subsist. on the providence of the proprietor, and on the occasional 
charity of the world. This, of course, isanextreme case, but it illustrates 
a general law which is of universal application. Wherever, in any area 
of country, the increase of population involves a lower and a lower 
standard of living—chronic poverty, and the necessity of periodical 
appeals to charity, which are periodical drafts upon the industry and 
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property of other men—there the increase is an evil and not a good. 
It is upon this principle that such writers as the late Mr. Bagehot 
and Mr. Giffen and Sir James Caird have treated the growing popu- 
lation of our Indian Provinces as a source, not of strength but, on 
the contrary, of weakness, and even of imminent danger; and it is 
on the same principle that Parliament has lately confessed, although 
timidly and almost in a faltering voice, that it would be for the public 
interest to encourage and assist further emigration among the cottier 
tenants in the west of Ireland. 

Moreover, it is important to remember that the truth of this 
principle cannot be gainsayed by any theoretical speculations as to 
changed conditions, which may possibly at some future time enable 
as large, or even perhaps a still larger, population to live in areas 
which are now overcrowded. Thus, for example, we are sometimes 
told that all the bogs in Ireland could be made productive. Even 
if this be true, which is very doubtful, it can be true only of a 
distant future, under conditions very different indeed from those 
which exist now, as regards habits of industry—as regards the value 
of produce, and above all, as regards the security of capital invested 
in the soil. Such speculations are always doubtful; but even if they 
were well-founded, they do not affect the necessities which arise out 
of the conditions which actually prevail. Even in the extreme case 
to which I have alluded—that of a great Poor’s House—it is possible 
to conceive some future time when it may be converted into a great 
factory, stirring with life and industry, and enabling, perhaps, double 
the number of people to earn high wages, and to enjoy a corre- 
spondingly high measure of comfort. But this vision, even if it were 
certain to be realised, would be of no avail to affect the condition of 
the paupers who now fill its languid and melancholy wards. In like 
manner, with respect to any country in which the population is ex- 
cessive at any given time, it may be possible to dream of some future 
discoveries in agriculture, or in mines, or of some changed conditions 
of market, which may enable double its numbers to live in plenty. 
But no such dream, even if it be prophetic, can alter the fact that, 
as matters stand, and as matters must stand perhaps for generations 
to come, the population in that country has so pressed upon the limits 
of its subsistence, that in the meantime one of the first conditions of 
improvement is a diminution of numbers. Mr. Giffen, in the excellent 
Address to which I have referred, has expressed this truth with ad- 
mirable precision. He says: ‘ The soil may be capable of supporting, 
with better agriculture, a larger population; but this is not the point. 
The kind of agriculture possible in any country is related to the 
existing capacity of the population, or to such improvements in that 
capacity as are in progress.’ The truth of this proposition is in- 
disputable. To support a growing population the increase of produce 
must be—not future and contingent—not requiring new know- 
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ledge, new habits, and changed conditions in everything around, but 
an increase at least actually begun, growing pari passw with the 
growth of numbers, and achieved by the successive generations which 
are to live upon it. 

Nor is thisall. It is obvious that there may be cases in which even 
agricultural improvement may demand, as one of its essential condi- 
tions, a diminution in the numbers of those who may have come to live 
upon particular areas of soil. Such are all cases in which that soil has, 
under a rude and ignorant husbandry, been turned to uses for which it 
is not adapted; or where portions of it have been overcropped and 
exhausted, whilst other portions have been, perhaps, totally neglected 
from want of knowledge, or of capital, to occupy it tothe best ad- 
vantage. 

All these facts and principles in respect to population receive an 
ample and most instructive illustration from numberless facts in the 
history of our own country, and from no part of the United Kingdom 
more than from that portion of it which, perhaps even more than 
any other, has made the most rapid advances in wealth and in pro- 
ductive power. I refer to Scotland, and especially to the Highland 
counties. 

The genius of Sir Walter Scott has bathed in the light of im- 
perishable romance the doings and the feelings of the old Highland 
elans. They had the virtues of all rude and warlike races. They 
were brave and hospitable, and faithful according to their own rough 
codes of honour. But the condition of the people was what it could 
not fail to be from the nature of the life they led, and from the 
nature of the country they inhabited. The land was a land capable 
of yielding adequate means of support only as a return to industry 
and skill. The life was a life in which industry was impossible, and 
in which agricultural skill was unattainable and unknown. The 
whole condition of society was founded on war as an habitual 
pursuit. A chief was powerful according to the number of his 
followers. The land was held and subdivided with a view to their 
increase up to, and beyond, the bare limits of subsistence. There is 
abundant evidence that they lived in constant scarcity and exposed 
to frequently recurring seasons of famine. Mr. Cosmo Innes, than 
whom no man is more competent to speak with authority on the 
matter, has said of the old inhabitants of the Highlands that ‘ they 
were always on the verge of famine, and every few years suffering the 
horrors of actual starvation.’ ? 

The condition even of some of the counties which are now among 
the richest in Scotland was at one time not much better than the con- 
dition from which the Highlands have made the same escape, only at 
a later date. In Charles the First’s Parliament of 1633, a Bill was 
brought in ‘ desiring that all impositions for restraining the inbringing 

2 Sketches of Early Scottish History, p. 434. 
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of victual may be discharged, it being without example in any part of 
the world, and so much the more that the whole sheriffdoms of 
Dumbarton, Renfrew, Argyll, Ayr, Wigtown, Nithsdale, steuartry of 
Kirkcudbright, and Annandale are not able to entertain themselves 
in the most plentiful years that ever fell out without supply from 
foreign parts.’ Accordingly there is abundant evidence of the con- 
stant scarcity and frequent starvation in which the Highland popu- 
lation lived. Some striking illustrations of this are given in Captain 
Burt’s well-known letters written in 1726. Pennant, at a later 
period in the same century, speaking of Skye, says :— 

The crops are most precarious; the poor are left to Providence’s care. They 
prowl like other animals along the shore to pick up limpets and other shellfish, the 
casual repasts of hundreds during part of the year in these unhappy islands. 
Hundreds thus drag through the season a wretched life, and numbers unknown in 
all parts of the western Highlands fall beneath the pressure, some of hunger, more 
of the putrid fever, the epidemic of the coast, originating from unwholesome food, 
the dire effects of necessity. The produce of the crops very rarely is proportioned 
in any degree to the wants of the inhabitants: golden seasons have happened when 
they have had superfluity, but the years of famine are ten to one. 

This state of things is not astonishing; the only matter of 
astonishment is how any considerable population could have lived at 
all. Let us remember, in the first place, that the food which now 
for several generations has been the principal food of all poor agricul- 
tural populations, was not then available. There were no potatoes. 
Let us remember, in the second place, that the climate is a wet one, 
and that drainage was absolutely unknown. Let us remember, in 
the third place, that although potatoes will grow on damp and even 
wet soils, barley and oats will not grow except on land which is 
comparatively dry. Let us remember, in the fourth place, that in a 
mountainous country, with a wet climate and no artificial drainage, 
the best land in the bottoms of the valleys must have been saturated 
with water, and that even the sides of the hills must in most places 
have been covered with a boggy and spongy soil. It follows from all 
these considerations that corn could only be raised on those spots and 
portions of Jand which were very steep or otherwise dry by natural 
drainage. Sometimes these may have been in the bottoms of the 
valleys when the soil happened to be light and shingly, but more often 
they were on the steepest sides of the hills, on the banks of streams, 
and among the stony knolls. Accordingly nothing is more common in 
the Highlands than to see the old marks of the plough upon land so 
high and so steep that no farmer in his senses would now consider it 
as arable at all. When these marks catch the eye of the stranger, 
he looks upon them and quotes them as the melancholy proofs of 
ancient and abandoned industry—of the decay of agriculture, in short 
of a stagnant or declining state. Whereas in truth these are the most 
sure and certain indications of the low and rude condition of agricul- 
ture in former times, when the better lands, which are now drained 
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and cleared and ploughed, were not arable because they were under 
swamp and tangled wood. When, again, we remember that such dry 
spots and patches of land as were then capable of bearing corn, were 
used for that purpose year after year; when we remember that there 
was no such thing known as a rotation of crops, since turnips and 
potatoes were wanting; when we consider further, that even the rudi- 
ments of a system of manuring land were also unknown, it is impos- 
sible to be surprised that the population of the Highiands, down even 
to the beginning of the present century, was exposed to frequent and 
severe distress, and we may well even wonder how any considerable 
population was maintained at all. 

It is a common but erroneous notion, that the Highlanders, like 
the inhabitants of other wild countries, had at least ana abundant 
supply of game. But neither was this resource extensively avail- 
able. The country swarmed with foxes, eagles, hawks, and, at an 
earlier period, with wolves. These animals effectually prevented the 
breeding of game; even the deer, being unprotected, killed out of 
season, driven about and allowed no rest, were reduced extremely 
in number, and in the seventeenth century were found only in the 
remotest fastnesses of the country. So early as 1551 an Act of 
Parliament set forth that ‘ deer, roe, and wild fowl were clean exiled 
and banished from over-persecution.’ 

Indeed the only explanation of this difficulty is to be found in 
these two facts: first, that the population of the Highlands was 
never so great as is commonly supposed; secondly, that it was a 
population inured to hardship and accustomed to a very low scale 
of living ; and thirdly, that such as it was it did not live on its own 
resources, but habitually eked out its own means of subsistence 
by preying upon its neighbours. This is the real explanation of 
the habit, so famous in Highland story, of black-mail raids upon 
the Lowland counties. Sir Walter Scott, who in all his novels 
keeps close to the facts of history and of nature, has put into the 
mouth of Bailie Jarvie, in Rob Roy, the true explanation of a habit 
so unpleasant to those who lived within reach of the Grampians :— 


The military array of this Hieland country, were a’ the men-folk between 
aughteen and fifty-six brought out that could bear arms, couldna come weel short 
of fifty-seven thousand and five hundred men. Now, sir, it’s a sad and awfu’ 
truth, that there is neither wark, nor the very fashion nor appearance of wark, for 
the half of thae puir creatures; that is to say, that the agriculture, the pas- 
turage, the fisheries, and every species of honest industry about the country, cannot 
employ the one moiety of the population, let them work as lazily as they like, and 
they do work as if a pleugh or a spade burnt their fingers. Aweel, sir, this moiety 
of unemployed lodies, amounting to one hundred and fifteen thousand souls, 
whereof there may be twenty-eight thousand seven hundred able-bodied gillies fit 
to bear arms, and that do bear arms, and will touch or look at nae honest means of 
livelihood even if they could get it—which, lack-a-day! they cannot... . And 
mair especially, mony hundreds o’ them come down to the borders of the low 
country, where there’s gear to grip, and live by stealing, reiving, lifting cows, and 
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the like depredations—a thing- deplorable in any. Christian country !—the mair 
especially that they take pride in it, &c. 


My attention was called some years ago by an unknown corre- 
spondent to a very curious and interesting document in the British 
Museum, which contains much valuable information on the condition 
of the Highlands immediately after the Rebellion of 1745. It is 
No. 104’ in ‘the King’s Collection,’ and is the account of an eye- 
witness, a gentleman who travelled all over the Highland counties, 
and communicated the result to a friend in London. It is very 
probable that he was an agent of the Government. He is mainly 
occupied in noting the military condition and strength of the clans, 
their politics and their character; but incidentally gives us some 
valuable facts also touching the economic condition of the people. 
Thus, in speaking of the district of Lochaber, he gives the following 
account of the small tenants who held under the tacksmen or lease- 


holders :— 


‘Each of these has some very poor people under him, perhaps four or six on a 
farm, to whom he lets out the skirts of his possession. These people are generally 
the soberest and honestest of the whole. Their food all summer is milk and whey 
mixed together without any bread; the little butter or cheese they are able to 
make is reserved for winter provision; they sleep away the greater part of the 
summer, and when the little barley they sow becomes ripe, the women pull it as 
they do flax, and dry it on a large wicker machine over the fire, then burn the 
straw and grind the corn upon quearns or hand mills. In the end of harvest and 
during the winter, they have some flesh, butter, and cheese, with great scarcity of 
bread. All their business is to take care of the few cattle they have. In spring, 
which is the only season in which they work, their whole food is bread and gruel, 
without so much as salt to season it. 


No mention is made here of another source of food which, how- 
ever, it is well known was a constant and habitual resource to the 
people of the Highlands, viz. the bleeding of live cattle and the 
mixing of the blood with meal. It is quite obvious how this practice 
should arise in a country where the people were constantly struggling 
with scarcity. But it is a curious circumstance that, like other 
customs originating in necessity, it gathered round it for its support 
reasons and opinions which are still sometimes given as the true 
explanation of its origin. It came to be considered as beneficial, 
not only to the men who consumed the blood, but to the poor 
beasts who afforded it; and there is ground for believing that on 
the strength of this notion the practice did actually linger on 
in the Highlands after it had ceased to be a necessity for the sup- 
port of life. I have met with Highlanders of middle age, who 
recollect their fathers speaking of it as a custom general in their 
own younger days. Under such habits of life, and such conditions 
of husbandry, it is impossible that the Highland counties can ever 
have been thickly peopled. It is very difficult, however, to arrive 
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at any even approximate estimate of the population before the close 
of the civil wars. The most definite information I have seen is 
that given in the MS. already referred to. It will surprise many 
to be told that the greatest number of men in arms against the 
Government in the Great Rebellion of 1745, from the beginning to 
the end of that rebellion, did not exceed 11,000 men. In the same 
paper an estimate is given of the number of men in arms which 
each clan could turn out, and the comparative smallness of that 
number, even in the case of the most powerful clans, is remarkable. 
It is specially mentioned, not only that Argyllshire was then the 
most fertile of the Highland counties, but that ever since the Union 
the proprietors of land there ‘had made very great improvements, 
‘whence it came that they were all in easy circumstances.’ The 
Campbells, including both the Argyll and Breadalbane branches, are 
put down as able to turn out 3,000 men, besides leaving at home 
enough to carry on the usual cultivation of the soil. The Gordons 
had at one time been able to produce an equal number, but were 
then much reduced. But when we come to the western and northern 
clans, the numbers are comparatively small. The maximum force 
even of the most powerful, such as the Grants of Strathspey, is put 
down as not exceeding 1,000 men, whilst many clans of celebrated 
name ranged from 900 to 300 ‘ claymores.’ 

It is specially mentioned in the King’s MS., that the McLeods 
of Skye, who were zealous royalists, had lost in the civil wars, and 
especially at Worcester, so many men that, by the general consent 
of all the northern clans, it was agreed they should have a respite 
from war till their numbers should increase. 

Such having been the condition of the Highland population 
about the close of the civil wars and at the termination of the last 
rebellion, it remains to inquire what progress they had made during 
the period of peace and of comparative prosperity which occupied 
the remainder of the eighteenth century. Now there were four great 
causes which, during that period, were suddenly brought into opera- 
tion upon the condition of the people, every one of them tending to 
induce a rapid increase of population, and constituting in their con- 
currence probably the most extraordinary stimulus to that increase 
which has ever been applied to any country. First, there was the 
natural effect of a settled government, the saving of life from the 
cessation of civil war, feuds, and broils; secondly, there was the 
saving of life, not less important, from the introduction of inocula- 
tion for small-pox; thirdly, there was the first introduction of 
potatoes as a new and most abundant means of subsistence; and 
fourthly, there was the use and establishment in all the islands, and 
on some parts of the mainland, of the highly productive manufacture 
of kelp from seaweed. Potatoes were first introduced in the island of 
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South Uist, so early as 1743, by Clanranald, from Ireland. Their use 
seems to have been violently resisted at first by the inhabitants; and 
we are told that they did not reach the next island of Berna till 1752, 
whilst in the course of another ten years they had come to support 
the whole inhabitants for at least one quarter of the year. Once 
established, their use soon spread over the Highlands, and their 
effect in promoting the increase of population must have been as 
powerful as it has elsewhere been. Inoculation was introduced into 
the Highlands in 1763, and as it appears never to have encountered 
the same hostile prejudices which existed in other parts of the 
country, and as the people generally are described as having accepted 
the new discovery ‘with devout thankfulness,’ * this also is known 
to have tended powerfully in the same direction. The manufacture 
of kelp was introduced about the middle of last century, and at the 
beginning of the present century, just when the other causes of 
increase had attained their full operation, this product reached 
the enormous price of 20/. and 22/. per ton, and the Western Islands 
alone produced annually about 20,000 tons. Down to the year 1822, 
the average price was still 10/. 10s. This was an industry which 
required little skill, and only occasional exertion. Yet I have before 
me papers which show that in some parishes of the Hebrides the 
people paid the whole rent of their farms out of their receipts for 
kelp, so that they had the whole agricultural produce as surplus, 
their cattle, and their crops of all kinds, on which to live and 
multiply. 

As the Malthusian law is universal, that it is the tendency of 
population to press upon the limits of subsistence, it cannot be 
doubted that with the removal of so many checks upon their in- 
crease, and with the simultaneous acquisition of a new and abundant 
food, the people of the Highlands must have multiplied rapidly 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century. The truth is, they 
did multiply, not only up to, but far beyond, the limits of their 
subsistence, and hence arose that great stream of emigration which 
has been the theme of so much natural but ill-informed complaint. 
It has never yet, I think, been pointed out with sufficient clearness 
or prominence, that the great emigration of the Highlanders arose 
out of an extravagant rate of increase during and before the period 
in which that emigration began. It will surprise, I think, many 
who suppose that no such emigration could be supported without 
a complete depopulation of the country, to be told that for many 
years during the period I refer to, the rate of increase in the High- 
lands was more rapid than that of the most thriving manufacturing 
and commercial cities at the present moment. It can be proved 
beyond all reach of doubt, that if we except the introduction of 
the potato, and the adventitious and (as it proved) the temporary 


8 Walker, vol. ii. p. 354. 
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resource of kelp, there was no corresponding increase in the produce 
of the soil—no advance in husbandry to support in even tolerable 
comfort the advance in numbers. And it is a curious circumstance 
that the very writers who deplore most loudly the emigration, or 
what they call the subsequent depopulation of the Highlands, are 
the same writers who supply us with the most conclusive evidence 
as to the facts which prove that emigration to have been nothing 
but the natural and legitimate results of great natural laws. 

In 1808 an interesting and important work on the History 
and Condition of the Highlands and Islands, was published in 
Edinburgh by a Dr. John Walker, who had been Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. In the concluding 
chapter he refers to the emigration of the people, and looking at it 
in a general and theoretical point of view, he regards it as likely to 
be excessive, and therefore as an evil to be deplored, and if possible 
to be checked. Yet I know no work which proves more clearly than 
his that that emigration arose out of the necessities of the case, that 
it was the one indispensable preliminary step towards an improved 
condition, and a more skilful agriculture. 

In the first place, he shows that there had been a great and rapid 
increase of population immediately consequent on the establishment 
of settled law and order in the Highlands. In the second place, he 
shows that there was no corresponding increase in the means of 
subsistence arising out of any improvement in the system of agri- 
culture. In the third place, he shows that this increase was such 
that, after supplying a continuous stream of emigration for many 
years, and after supplying also the British army with a large number 
of men for its continental and colonial wars, it still left every farm 
encumbered with a population for whose labour there was no room, 
and for which, therefore, there was no employment. Fourthly, he 
shows that the first step towards a better agriculture was, that there 
should be a more definite separation between the class of farmers and 
the class of labourers, and, consequently, a large diminution of the 
number of tenants. 

In 1803 a Commiti¢e specially appointed by the Highland and 
Agricultural Society to report on Emigration, and the members of 
which were all so vehemently opposed to it as a great evil that 
they spoke of it as the ‘ malignant spirit of emigration,’ were never- 
theless obliged to confess that the primary cause was ‘such an in- 
crease of population as the country, in its present situation, and 
with a total want of openings for the exertion of industry, cannot 
support.’ 

As regards one comparatively fertile parish in the Hebrides, I 
have the means from private sources of tracing with accuracy the 
progress of population. In 1768 the population stood at 1,676. In 
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1802 it had swelled to 2,776, and the marriage rate at that time 
exceeded the highest ratio now obtaining even in the richest cities, 
The latest percentage in those cities is 0-808; and in the ‘ Princi- 
pal Towns,’ where it is usually highest, it was only 0°783 ; whereas, in 
the parish to which I refer, in 1800 it amounted to the enormous rate 
of more than 14 per cent. on the total population of that time. The 
result was that when the potato failure came in 1846 the population 
had risen to above 5,000. From this population the resources of kelp 
had long been withdrawn, or had become of very limited value. I 
need not say what the result was ; there was great distress ; emigration 
followed ; and in direct proportion as the excess was drawn off, and as 
the pauperised patches of land were gradually consolidated into crofts 
of a comfortable size, the remainder of the people became compara- 
tively prosperous. 

It appears further, from Dr. Walker’s work, that emigration from 
the Highlands had not only begun, but had become so considerable 
as to attract attention long before sheep-farming on a large scale had 
been introduced, and long before it became generally prevalent in the 
Highlands. It is not less remarkable, as indicating one of the most 
deeply seated causes of that emigration, that, contrary to the general 
notion, it began not with the poorer but with the upper classes—with 
the military retainers—the gentlemen tacksmen, who under the old 
system were in fact a class of middlemen between the proprietor 
and the smaller tenants. They were generally men more skilled in 
arms than in agriculture. When a great rise in the value of cattle took 
place, and the proprietors, desiring to share, as they had a right to do, in 
the increased value of the produce of their estates, very generally raised 
their rents, these tacksmen of the old class found their position changed. 
They were accustomed to a rude abundance, to rents paid in kind, 
and to these rents being largely furnished to them out of the hold- 
ings of their subtenants. But on the one hand, they had now become 
accustomed, in the ranks of the British army, to a higher style of 
living ; and, on the other hand, they found an increasing difficulty in 
giving for their lands such rents as a class of professional farmers 
were found ready to give, even in the rude and unimproved state 
of stock-farming which then existed. Hence the first movement of 
_ emigration came from the gentlemen-tacksmen. It was followed 

gradually, but continuously, by the emigration of that numerous class, 
yearly becoming more numerous from feeding and breeding on 
potatoes, whose labour was not only useless, but an encumbrance in 
the progress of agricultural improvement. 

I now pass to another point of great importance in estimating 
the nature of the change which has made the Highland counties so 
largely dependent on sheep-grazing. It is indeed a strange inver- 
sion of the truth to interpret this change as an indication of a 
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backward movement as compared with other more thriving parts 
of Scotland. The fact is, that this change had already been accom- 
plished in other parts of Scotland long before, and it is upon 
this change that their prosperity had been founded. Professor 
Walker remarks that many other parts of Scotland resembled the 
Highlands in physical geography and in the nature of the soil, the 
farms being largely composed of moorland or mountain pasture, with 
a comparatively small extent of arable land. But in those other 
parts, especially on what might be called the Border Highlands, sheep- 
farming on a large scale had been long established. Even in the 
Middle Ages, the great middlemen of the border counties are known 
to have possessed tlocks of sheep almost as numerousas those now pos- 
sessed by the largest graziers. It was the poverty, ignorance, and bar- 
barism of the Highlands alone which had prevented a similar system 
of agriculture being sooner adopted there. There never was a country 
in the world in respect to which Nature has pointed out more clearly 
the agricultural use to which it is specially adapted. Wild and 
rugged as it is, a great portion of its mountain ranges are placed 
under a mild and moist climate, most favourable to the growth of 
natural pasture. Except upon the highest summits, and some of 
the midland masses, snow lies seldom, and never for any long time 
together. Along the whole extent of the western coast, mountains 
of great elevation are covered to the very top with a rich and 
luxuriant vegetation; and even those peaks and ranges which are 
largely occupied by rocks and stones have a fine though scanty 
herbage of their own. It is impossible to describe to those who. 
have not seen it, the beauty and exuberance of the mountain pastures 
in the fulness of the year. They always remind me of the expression 
in the Psalms, ‘ Thy paths drop fatness.’ 

Now, what use was made under the old Highland system of 
these abundant treasures of soil and climate? Of the very best 
parts of it they made, as we have seen, but a poor and scanty use; 
and of by far the largest part of the whole area of their country they 
made literally no use whatever. Black cattle and a few goats were 
the only stock in the country. Every one knows that cattle will not 
ascend to the higher ranges, and that they are incapable of climbing 
among the rocks to reach the innumerable small and broken but rich. 
fields of pasture which are scattered among them. 

Under these conditions of agriculture, it is not too much to say 
that a great deal more than one-half, probably it would be more correct 
to say that more than five-sixths, of the total food-producing area of 
the country was entirely and absolutely lost, and that the conversion 
of the mountains into sheep-grazings was as much_a reclamation of 
waste lands as if the whole of that vast surface had been for the first 
time reclaimed from the seas Sheep are wonderfully adapted for the 
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complete consumption of all available pastures. They climb every- 
where, and are never so healthy and strong as when they have wide 
and steep ranges as their feeding-ground. Accordingly the moment 
their adaptability to the Highlands was established, they spread rapidly 
over the whole of it. The increase of value consequent on this hus- 
bandry, has been enormous ; and I may indicate what has been this 
increased contribution of the Highlands to the national wealth, by 
representing it in the figures of rental, which may be roughly taken 
to be from one-third to one-fourth of the total produce. Thus, I am 
told of one estate which at the beginning of this century was offered 
under lease at 400/. a-year, and is now worth 10,000/. a-year ; that 
is, the rise has been in the proportion of 100 to 4. In other words, 
the gross produce contributed to the wealth and resources of the 
country by that one estate has risen from between 1,200/. and 1,6001. 
to between 30,000/. and 40,0001. a year. 

Pennant gives some data which enables us to estimate the value 
of the cattle exported (1772) from the large parish of Gairloch in West 
Ross at about 1,260/. I was informed by the proprietor in 1866 that 
the value of its exports was then upwards of 13,000/. In this case 
there has been also a great increase of population; his estimate was 
2,800 ; the census of 1861 gave 5,438. 

The truth is, that the diminution of a population purely agri- 
cultural, so far from being a phenomenon affecting the Highlands 
only, is but one example of the effects of a great general law, which 
has been operating, and is now operating, over the richest and most 
highly civilised countries in the world. Even in France, which is the 
paradise of peasant proprietors, the rural districts are notoriously 
losing in population ; and some of the latest French writers on the 
progress of scientific agriculture declare that the numbers which still 
remain are among the great obstacles in the way of an increased pro- 
duction. To increase produce, and at the same time to economise 
labour, is the double object and the invariable result of every im- 
provement in the arts. The art of agriculture is no exception ; in it, 
as in all others, the accumulation of capital and the advance of 
knowledge and of skill dispense with half-employed and unproduc- 
tive labour. This, at least, is the result of one stage, and that a 
most important one, in the progress of agriculture—that a popula- 
tion numerous, but accustomed to, and contented with, a low standard 
of living for themselves, and yielding no surplus for the support of 
others, gives place to a population smaller in amount, but enjoying a 
higher civilisation, and contributing in a corresponding degree to the 
general progress of the world. 

Such are the general facts and principles which account for, and 


* See a very interesting article in the Rerue des Deux Mondes for April 15, 1882, 
upon L’ Agriculture Fatensive in France. 
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satisfactorily explain, the continuous emigration of the Highlanders, 
so far at least as it has yet gone. But here the question arises, how 
far has it gone? It is true that there are particular districts less 
populous than they once were ; but the counties, as a whole, have all 
gained in population since the beginning of the century, except the 
county of Argyll. The causes of this exception are obvious. In the 
first place, no county has advanced more rapidly in agricultural im- 
provement. In the second place, no districts had been so stimulated to 
over-population by the causes I have specified as the insular and 
coast districts of Argyllshire. In the third place, no other Highland 
population had such ready access to a great industrial centre as those 
who lived within a few hours’ sail of the Clyde. There, at this 
moment, in the shipbuilding trade, a man, with no other skill than 
such as can be easily acquired, can earn as wages in a fortnight far 
more than the whole year’s rent of the croft on which his father vege- 
tated. I know sons of Argyllshire crofters who have been and are the 
trusted captains and engineers of splendid ships, trading to all regions 
of the globe. The results of these great industrial movements have 
been happy for all concerned. Those who have gone, and those who 
have remained, are all better off. Argyllshire in 1801 stood at 81,000, 
and in 1831 had reached its maximum at 100,000; it is now only 
76,440. But Inverness was only 72,000 in 1801, and is now 90,414 ; 
Ross and Cromarty had 56,000 in 1801, and has now 78,539. Suther- 
land, which in 1801 contained 21,117 people who were in frequent 
distress, and whose wretched cattle were starved even more frequently 
than themselves, now contains 23,370 people—with this difference, 
that we never hear of any distress among them—whilst the whole 
county gives token of the immense capital, and the not less immense 
affection, which now for three generations have been lavished upon it. 

The theoretical result to which those who deplored emigration 
have always looked forward was no other than this—that the 
Highlands would become a mere grazing-ground of the Lowlands 
and of England—tenanted by a few large capitalists and by a few 
solitary shepherds. This is the result which those who do not know 
the Highlands very commonly suppose has actually arisen. They 
think that tillage is diminishing, that fertile land is being given up 
to sheep, that little or nothing is being spent on the improvement of 
the soil. I have no hesitation in asserting that this is a pure delu- 
sion, a delusion as gross—and this is saying much—as has ever pre- 
vailed in England respecting the social condition of the most distant 
countries of the earth, and which is the less excusable when it is pro- 
pagated respecting a country every part of which is within thirty-six 
hours of London. I do, indeed, know a few cases, but they are very 
few, in which land really adapted for arable cultivation has been 
injudiciously appropriated to sheep alone. But this is a rare ex- 
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ception, and for the most part those who make loose assertions on 
this matter have no practical knowledge on the subject. It is per- 
fectly true that there are many spots in the Highlands which were 
formerly tilled which are tilled no longer; but this is only saying 
that the rude and ignorant agriculture of other days is gone. It is 
perfectly true that millions of acres are now under sheep which 
formerly supported, during half the year, the cattle of the summer 
sheiling, and for the rest of the year was ranged over by nothing but 
the eagle and the fox. But this is only saying that the true and 
natural use has been found for those mountain pastures, which now 
maintain throughout the year thousands upon thousands of the most 
valuable of the animals which minister to the wants of man. It is 
perfectiy true that glens which once maintained, with frequent 
famines, and with occasional assistance from unwilling Lowlanders, 
a population which lived in idleness, ignorance, and poverty, are 
now tenanted perhaps by some one or two, or three or four or five 
tenant-farmers ; but this is only saying that at last that change has 
come in the Highlands which had come long before in the Lowlands 
and in England, and which has been in every portion of this country 
the one indispensable condition of an improved and improving agri- 
culture. Unfortunately, and, as I think, much to our national dis- 
credit, we have not hitherto had any statistics of agriculture which 
are of any value; but the general fact is notorious to all who know 
the Highlands, that tillage has not been decreasing, but, on the con- 
trary, has been increasing, and that enormously. It has retired 
indeed from the steeper banks and braes, and from the light shingly 
soils which were formerly the only soils adapted by natural drainage 
for cereal cultivation. It has retired also for the most part from the 
little patches among the rocks on which the ancient populations 
raised their handfuls of barley. But for every acre which has been 
thus abandoned to pasture, probably not less than ten acres have 
been added during the last century to the tillage land of the High- 
land counties. The outlay upon improvements by proprietors has 
been enormous. I am personally acquainted with cases in which 
almost the whole free rent has been so expended for yearstogether. In 
many others the percentage so laid out has been very large. The 
county assessor has just reported that on a limited number of estates 
in Argyllshire, with a gross rental of 71,759/., the cost of improve- 
ments during the last ten years has been 124,412/. This is an annual 
‘average of a good deal more than 20 per cent., probably fully 25 per 
cent., on the clear net rental enjoyed by the proprietors concerned. 
All over the Highlands, more or less, the same process has been going 
on. The valleys have to alarge extent been cleared and drained, and 
fields of turnips are yearly extending their boundaries up the slopes 
of the lower hills. Comfortable farmsteads have been and are being 
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rapidly substituted for the rude and rickety buildings of the older 


system. 
And to this-improved and extended tillage, sheep-farming has been 


not a hindrance or a substitute, but a most powerful stimulant and 
encouragement. Dairy-farming, where it prevails, has contributed to 
the same result. My own impression is, not that there is too little, 
but that there is still rather too much cereal cultivation in the High- 
lands. Except in certain districts of fine land and a comparatively 
favourable climate, corn is not, and can never be, raised at a profit in 
the western Highlands except as food for cattle. But it forms, or is 
as yet believed to form, a necessary item in the rotation of crops, 
and a necessary accompaniment of the turnip-cultivation, which is 
essential for the feeding of all kinds of stock. 

Let us now look at the general result as indicated by the state of 
occupation of land in the Highland counties. It seems to be com- 
monly supposed that land in the Highlands is occupied for the most 
part either by great capitalists holding miles of country under sheep, 
or else by the old crofter class, of whose condition in the Island of 
Lewis we are now hearing such a deplorable account. It seems to be 
supposed that there is no middle class of tenantry. Of course the 
definition of classes is somewhat indeterminate. Let us, therefore, 
assume a definition for the purpose of arriving at determinate re- 
sults, In the Lothians and in many other districts of high farming, 
a farm of 1,000/. a-year rent would not be reckoned in the class of 
large farms; neither would it be so considered among the great 
grazings of the North. But I will take a much lower figure, I will 
assume 500/. a-year rent as the dividing line; farms below that 
rental only being reckoned as belonging to the middle class— 
holdings between 20/. and 100/. to the class of small farms—and all 
below 201. to the crofting class. Now here we are upon grqund 
where the facts can be clearly ascertained, and can be represented 
in statistical returns, which are not only authentic but authoritative, 
and are accessible to all. The Valuation Roll of the counties in 
Scotland, made up under the provisions of the law, and upon which 
all county assessments are raised, shows the actual value of every 
holding in the county, and the aggregate value of the whole. I had 
the Valuation Roll of all the four counties in discussion examined some 
years ago (in 1865), and the following was the result :— 

In Argyllshire there were 5,095 occupiers of land, and of this num- 
ber only sixty-two paid above 500/. a-year, leaving no less than 5,033 
tenants, all belonging to the middle or lower classes of occupations. 
Of these, again, no less than 1,882 belonged to the middle class pro- 
perly so called; that is, tenants paying arent of between 20/. and 500/. 
And of these again 796 lay between 100/. and 500/. I may further 
add, from my own knowledge and observation, though I have not 
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the precise return, that a very large proportion of the farms be- 
tween 100/. and 500/. were really farms under 3001. Below 201. 
there were no less than 3,151 crofter occupiers in the county of 
Argyll. 

The total rental represented by the tenants above 500/. was 
45,2471., showing an average of between 700/. and 800/. a-year. 
The rental represented by the crofting class was 22,3341. The rental} 
represented by the classes above them was 262,899/. So that, in fact, 
if we took as our standard the state of occupancy in some of the 
Lowland counties, we might fairly say that the whole county of 
Argyll is held either by the small class or by the middle class of 
farmers. I may add that, having examined the Roll for the year 
1881-82, I find that, whilst the total number of occupiers has 
diminished by about 200, there are still only 95 farms paying above 
500/., whilst there are 990 paying between 100/. and 5001. ; 508 
paying between 50/. and 100/., whilst there are no less than 3,300 
below 50/. rental. Of the great capitalist class of graziers, who are 
vulgarly supposed to monopolise the Highlands, men who pay over 
1,000/. a year, there are only seven, and of these only two pay over 
1,500/., in the whole county of Argyll. 

In the county of Inverness, when I last examined them, the results 
were not dissimilar. The total number of tenants was 4,951; and 
of these again only sixty-three belonged to the great capitalist class 
paying upwards of 500/. a-year; 491 were between 100/. and 500/.; 
978 were between 20/. and 100J., whilst 3,419 belonged to the croft- 
ing class. It thus appears that by far the largest portion of both 
counties are held by a middle class of occupiers properly so called. 
In Inverness the rental represented by the 3,149 crofters was only 
25,191/., whilst the rental represented by the three classes above them 
was 197,513/. 

In Ross-shire the figures stood thus: total number of tenants 
6,095. Of these only forty were above 500/. rent ; 333 paid between 
100/. and 500/.; no less than 591 between 20/. and 100/., and 5,131 
less than 20/. representing the crofting class. The total rental of 
the county was 193,000/., and the crofters paid of this only 25,4911. 

Compare this state of occupancy with that of East Lothian, long 
considered, and with truth, the very garden of Scotland. The agricul- 
tural rental in 1865 was 173,000/., and this great rental was paid by the 
comparatively small number of 376 tenants ; of these there were only 
forty-one under 20/.; between 20/. and 100/. there were sixty-three ; 
between 100/. and 5001. there were 119; and above 500l. there were 
153; so that in one of the Highland counties (Argyll) there are no less 
than ten times the number of the middle class of tenants that are to 
be found in East Lothian. I was once a proprietor myself in that 
splendid county; and I know the pleasure of dealing with capitalist 
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farmers, who paid their thousands as regularly as the dividends in 
the funds. But recent events may well suggest a doubt whether in 
the Eastern Lowlands of Scotland generally the consolidation of farms 
has not been somewhat excessive. 

These figures prove conclusively that it is a delusion to suppose 
that the old crofting class of tenantry has been sacrificed in order to 
make way only, or even principally, for great grazing capitalists. 
They prove that the bulk of the Highland counties are being pos- 
sessed by a middle class of tenantry, with numerous holdings which 
are accessible to men of comparatively small capital, and are actually 
held by many of the old inhabitants of the country—almost all of 
them above 100/. having the usual Scotch tenure of a nineteen years’ 
lease. 

Whilst such are the facts as regards the larger part of the High- 
land area, there is unfortunately another part of that area in which 
the facts are different, and in which there is a corresponding difference 
in the results. Once more from the failure of a single crop, that of 
potatoes, together with the effects of a single gale upon late-sown 
vats and barley, we hear a cry of distress and an appeal for charitable 
aid. And where does it come from? From the Island of Lewis, 
where the late Sir James Mathison poured out his immense capita} 
like water upon the ‘reclamation’ of peat-mosses, and where a 
benevolent management has rather promoted than checked the 
growth of a population with a low standard of subsistence, and 
having no extraneous industry to depend upon, except that of fish- 
ing, which is proverbially precarious. Those who wish to understand 
the alarming disproportion between population and the permanent 
or average produce of the soil which once prevailed all over the High- 
lands, and which has been allowed to grow up in an exaggerated form 
in the Island of Lewis, should study the able and exhaustive Report, 
drawn up by Sir John McNeill, G.C.B., and presented to Parliament 
in 1851, upon the causes of Highland destitution between 1846 and 
that year.’ He shows conclusively that in numberless parishes of the 
west coast the whole produce of the land would not support the 
families. which had come to live upon it, for more than a few months 
of the year. In Lewis the population, which at the beginning of this 
century stood at 9,168, has now mounted up to 25,487 in 1881. 
There are close upon 3,000 tenants trying to live on patches of soil 
worth less than 51. of rent at the low rate of about 5s. an acre. The 
reclamation of the bogs has been an almost complete failure. After 
an outlay of 100,000/. the total rental, including shootings, repre- 
sents little more than 14s. per head on the total population; and 
in some parishes of the island the proportion is even less. Rates and 

* Report of the Board of Supervision, by Sir John MeNeill, G.C.B., ‘On the 
Western Highlands and Islands.’ 
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taxes amount in some cases to 9s. 4d.in the pound. This is the 
condition to which the whole of the Highlands would have been 
reduced if both the people and the proprietors had not taken 
warning in time. And this is the condition to which they would be 
reduced again, if they were to listen to the advice of those who would 
arrest the progress of civilisation and of improvement by establishing 
in the Highlands another population like that which is now living, 
half-starved as we are told, in the hovels of Donegal and Kerry. 


ARGYLL. 





‘THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM.’ 


Ir an author’s special faculties cut their image most sharply on his 
political estimates and social speculations, his nature asa whole finds 
its largest expression in his religion. Even if it be merely an undis- 
turbed tradition, the fact that this suffices for him is far from in- 
significant. And if it be self-formed, whether spontaneously given 
or deliberately thought out, it not only carries in it all the traits of 
the personality, but presents them in magnified scale and true pro- 
portion. Hence Mr. Greg’s Creed of Christendom, quite apart from 
its merits as a theological treatise, possesses a high biographical in- 
terest; for it is a transparently sincere book, and lays bare the 
interior dealings of an eminently veracious, exact, and reverent mind 
with the supreme problems of human belief. In order to give it its 
true value as a chapter in his history, it should be taken into view 
not as an isolated product, but in connection with the earlier state 
of mind from which it recedes, and the later which speaks in the 
Preface to the third edition (1873). This Preface—perhaps the finest 
of his essays—contains his last word of doubt and faith, and probably 
marks the resting-place of his mind in its best vigour; for, though 
we have since heard from him both brighter and sadder things, they 
seemed to be, the one the sunshine of a passing mood, the other the 
expression of a growing languor and weariness of life. 

The education and habits of a refined and devout Unitarian 
family gave him the theory of life from which his independent 
thought set out. Outside observers, both sceptical and mystical, have 
always upbraided that theory as a weak attempt to blend incompatible 
elements and settle the contradictions of the world by a hollow compro- 
mise, while not denying its correspondence with a certain trustworthy 
equilibrium of understanding and character. It may be described 
as essentially natural religion, enlarged and completed by a super- 
natural appendix. The whole of its Theism and half of its Ethics 
were within reach of the human reason and conscience; but of the 
inner side and higher range of morals—spiritual purity, forgiveness of 
injuries, love to the unlovely—the obligation was first impressed by 
the Christian revelation. And the life beyond death, vainly pursued 

1 The Creed of Christendom. Py the late W. R. Greg. 
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by the dialectic of Plato and claimed by the rhetoric of Cicero, became 
an assured reality with the Resurrection of Christ. The universe was 
a mechanical system of delegated causality, instituted for beneficent 
and righteous ends, and, for their better attainment, not excluding 
fresh intercalary volitions at special crises. Thus the immediate 
Divine agency was invoked only to initiate and to interrupt the order 
of nature ; the mark of its presence was always the novel or the ex- 
ceptional, and it would be eternally absent did no such phenomena 
appear. Everything was made to hinge upon Creation and Miracle ; 
and it was precisely with the approved evidences of these that, on the 
one hand the natural science, and on the other the historical criticism, 
of the coming age were about to make havoc. 

The former of these conceptions it cost Mr. Greg but little to 
modify or even to sacrifice. Though he had learned at school that 
‘the Creation of the World’ took place 4004 years before the 
Christian era, he had not been so drilled in the six days’ cosmogony 
or the Ten Commandments as to indispose him to redate and redistri- 
bute the work as Lyell, Maxwell, or Darwin might require. Nor had 
he any difficulty, except under irritation of the Carlylese gospel, in 
substituting the idea of an Immanent Divine Causality for a Will that 
takes its start in time. His mind was thoroughly open to this change ; 


but, unlike many contemporaries who have had a like experience, he 
carried into it the moral predicates which distinguish Theism from 
mere poetic Pantheism. His latest avowal on this point clears his 
position in these noble and modest words :— 


I can find no words of adequate condemnation for the shallow insolence of men 
who are not ashamed to fling the name of ‘ atheist’ on all whose conceptions of the 
Deity are purer, loftier, more Christian, than their own. Those who dare to dog- 
matise about His nature or His purposes prove by that very daring their hopeless 
incapacity even to grasp the skirts or comprehend the conditions of that mighty 
problem. Even if the human intellect could reach the truth about Him, human 
language would hardly be adequate to give expression to the transcendent thought. 
Meanwhile, recognising and realising this with an unfeigned humbleness, which yet 
has nothing disheartening in its spirit, my own coriception—perhaps from early 
mental habit, perhaps from incurable and very conscious metaphysical inaptitude— 
approaches far nearer to the old current image of a personal God than to any of 
the sublimated substitutes of modern thought. Strauss’s ‘ Universum,’ Comte’s 
‘ Humanity,’ even Mr. Arnold's ‘ Stream of Tendency that makes for Righteousness,’ 
excite in me no enthusiasm, command from me no worship. I cannot pray to the 
‘Immensities’ and the ‘ Eternities’ of Carlyle. They proffer me no help; they 
vouchsafe no sympathy ; they suggest no comfort. It may be that such a Personal 
God isa mere anthropomorphic creation. It may be—as philosophers with far 
finer instruments of thought than mine affirm—that the conception of such a Being, 
duly analysed, is demonstrably a self-contradictory one. But at least, in resting in 
it, I rest in something I almost seem to realise; at least I share the view which 
Jesus indisputably held of the Father whom He obeyed, communed with, and wor- 
shipped ; at least I escape the indecent familiarity and the perilous rashness, 
stumbling now into the grotesque, now into the blasphemous, of the infallible 
creed-concoctors who stand confidently ready with their two-foot rule to measure 
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the Immeasurable, to define the Infinite, to describe in precise scholastic phraseology 
the nature of the Incomprehensible and the substance of the great Spirit of the 


universe.” 

Thus, without parting with the conception of a personal God, 
Mr. Greg had, in 1873, modified his religious language and come to 
speak of Him rather as the ‘Spirit of the Universe’ than as its ori- 
ginal ‘Creator.’ In 1845 to 1848, however, when the Creed of 
Christendom was written, he was still preoccupied by the deistical 
idea of the ‘ First Cause,’ that ceased to act as soon as the system of 
‘Second Causes’ had been set in motion; unless indeed in rare 
moments of miraculous re-entry, to rectify or supplement the work 
of nature. The question therefore of any immediate Divine agency 
in the mind or the history of man narrowed itself to a single point— 
the evidence of miracle ;—for all practical purposes, the particular 
system of miracles recorded in the canonical Scriptures. The Creed of 
Christendom examines and rejects this evidence, and leaves all 
religion an inference from the natural to the supernatural, from ex- 
perience to what transcends experiénce. The author thus renders his 
thought homogeneous, instead of mixed: he pushes the ground of 
his original Theism through his Ethics, which only half rested on it 
before, and his doctrine of Immortal Life, which had not even touched 
it; and so brings his inductive habit of intellect to inward consis- 
tency, by omitting nothing from its jurisdiction. 

His inherited faith rendered this an easy—for so logical a mind an 
almost inevitable—process. He had been brought up among those 
who reject the story of the Nativity and Incarnation ; and who excuse 
themselves for this, not by some one paramount reason susceptible of 
test, but by a medley of motives ;—partly a critical doubt respecting 
date and authorship; still more, the evident discrepancies of the two 
narratives; most of all, the incredible nature of the miracle and its 
doctrine. If these are admissible grounds for rejection, they cannot 
be denied a far wider application: we need not shut our eyes to 
slight marks elsewhere of later date, or force ourselves to harmonise 
inconsistencies, or accept on authority statements that revolt us. 
The phenomena which discredit the opening chapters of Matthew 
and Luke may be looked for anywhere, and must be held good for 
the same consequences, wherever found ; and there is not one of them 
which, to Mr. Greg’s eye, failed to reappear in the sequel of that 
early history: the reporter of the Temptation is as little known as of 
the Annunciation ; the accounts of the Resurrection are as irreconcil- 
able as of the Infancy ; the eschatology announced as the consumma- 
tion of the Cross is even more plainly fictitious than the existence 
prior to the human birth. Mr. Greg’s examination of the Christian 
records was therefore only an extension to them throughout of a 


2 Creed of Christendom (7th edition), vol. i. Intro. lxxxix.-xci. 
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mode of reasoning already held conclusive in a particular instance ; 
and it was peculiarly difficult for those to answer him who had once 
committed themselves to the same assumptions. As if to set this 
difficulty in the strongest light, the attempt was made by his next older 
brothér, the late Mr. Samuel Greg, in a long and interesting letter, 
afterwards (at W. R. G.’s request) appended to the second edition of 
his Scenes from the Life of Jesus. Toa calm observer it is obvious 
at once that, if judgment were to be given only from the admitted 
premisses, the two brothers must agree; but that, since it is largely 
influenced by unformulated sentiment and affection in the elder, no 
argument could bring them to concur. They start together with the 
same principles of historical criticism: they work them out to no 
dissimilar results within the compass of Matthew’s Gospel: but, as 
soon as they are applied to weaken the authority of the fourth Gospel, 
and to shake the story of the Resurrection, the older brother starts 
back with hurt enthusiasm, and insists that the true path is lost. 
He complains (without real ground) that here the treatment ‘ rapidly 
deteriorates’ and even becomes ‘ very bad,’ being especially censur- 
able for taking no account of Paley’s discussion of the Resurrection. 
There is much that is pathetic, little that is reasonable, in this 
parting scene. It is plainly due to disappointed sympathy, not to 
offended understanding: for the Creed of Christendom pursues its 
even way through the inculpated chapters with unabated care and 
equity of purpose ; nor was the author in any way bound to notice a 
pleading founded, like that of Paley, on a totally different conception 
of the witnesses under examination. But Samuel Greg—impulsive, 
mystical, and tender, surrendered to ideal admirations—habitually 
judged an argument by its conclusion rather than the conclusion by 
the argument; and, prepossessed with the image of the ‘ beloved 
disciple’ as the chief authority for the personality of Jesus, and 
haunted by the Pauline text, ‘If Christ be not risen, your faith is 
vain,’ he could not look with patience on doubts about the fourth 
Gospel, or on any Christian religion without the miracle of the third 
day. On these points the younger brother’s answer is still extant in 
manuscript, and contains the following pregnant sentences :— 


A great part of your paper seems directed against—what I assuredly am not— 
a man who doubts the great facts of Christ’s history,and the great features of His 
character. I accept both in the main. And observe that, to ninety-nine out of a 
hundred Christians, you appear as completely to have missed and to deny all that 
is peculiar and essential in Christianity,as I seem to have done to you. ‘The 
peculiarity and essence of Christianity lie, with them (and they are right in the 
main), in the doctrine of the Fall and the Atonement, If it was not a system of 
mysterious redemption and substitution it was, they conceive, nothing. 

Now I believe that Christ lived, taught, and died, and that we have an imper- 
fect and traditional account of His life, death, and teaching. I believe that He was 
the greatest and purest of those great and pure souls to whom glorious intuitions 
are granted, or in whom they rise, or on whom they flow. I believe that these 
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intuitions were to him convictions, certainties, and that the belief in His mission to 
teach them was a part of Him. But when you go further and affirm that He was 
one and the same in Matthew and in John, the same in every part of the Gospel 
history,—I hear such things without surprise in the pulpit, where men seldom 
think, and are never liable to be contradicted,—but I cannot understand their 
being repeated elsewhere, or having ever gained currency where men could read 
the Bible. Do you think that Jesus %s the same in John and in Matthew? Is not 
the whole tone of character different?—the one teaching by simple parables, the 
other dealing in metaphysical enigmas; the one promising salvation only to the 
good, the other only to the believer; the one breathing universal love and the 
saintliest morality, the other full of the denouncing and damnatory spirit of 
Calvinism ; the one spéaking of the bread of life, the other giving it? Or is it the 
same Jesus who raises Lazarus, and who turns water into wine in Galilee, and 
catches money in a fish’s mouth at Tiberias? Is it the same who utters the com- 
prehensive sentence, ‘ He that is not against us is with us,’ and the exclusive one, 
‘He that is not with us is against us’? Do you really think it a consistent and 
harmonious delineation of character to represent Jesus at one moment telling His 
disciples, ‘ Ye know not what spirit ye are of, and the next saying, ‘I give you the 
keys of the kingdom: whatsoever ye bind on earth shall be bound in heaven,’ &c. 
That you may form, and that I have formed, a consistent and harmonious concep- 
tion of the Jesus who was the original of these pictures, is true enough. But it is 
equally true that you must form this by throwing out much and modifying more. 


The Creed of Christendom was essentially a refutation of the 
Protestant claim of infallible authority for the Bible as the organ of 
supernatural revelations. With the help of such secondary sources 
as were available in English at the time (1851)—mainly Theodore 
Parker’s translation of De Wette’s Introduction—the author resolves 
the Old Testament into its component elements, each with its literary 
history and its vestiges of natural growth. From the Pentateuch 
especially he selects, in sufficient number, the phenomena of repeti- 
tion, of contradiction, of anachronism, which mark a simply human 
product. And the Prophecies are so far examined as to divest them 
of their supposed Messianic character, or at least of all predictive 
reference to the Evangelic story. By distinguishing the later from 
the earlier thought, the Theism of the Jews is shown to have been 
of gradual formation, under the evident pressure of historical causes, 
instead of falling from heaven ready-made at the outset. These 
inquiries are pursued no further than is needful in order to invalidate 
the claim of oracular inspiration for the Hebrew Scriptures, and, in 
particular, to break the link of prophecy which is supposed to unite 
two ‘dispensations’ in one supernatural continuity. The logical 
effect is not only to withdraw a defence from the apologist, but to 
constitute an attack upon his position: for, if the alleged vaticina- 
tions have no existence but from misinterpretation or the fiction of a 
‘double sense,’ the New Testament writers, in resorting to them, 
knew not what they said; and, while failing to make out the 
prophet’s inspiration, directly disproved their own. The early 
Christian missionary who, like Peter or Stephen, assailed the un- 
believing Jews with Messianic citations from their sacred books, put 
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himself therefore distinctly in the wrong, and naturally stiffened the 
necks which he wished to bend. Not, indeed, that the Jews under- 
stood their Scriptures any better than the Christian disciple, but 
they could easily see, in his case of definite and historical misfit, the 
error which lay hid in their own indefinite and ideal expectation. 
They were perfectly justified in disowning the Messiahship of Jesus, 

Proceeding to the Greek Scriptures, Mr. Greg limits his examina- 
tion to the Gospels; and, having described the phenomena of identity 
and difference, both verbal and substantive, which bring the three 
Synoptics into a related group, he explains them by Schleiermacher’s 
hypothesis, that each Gospel is a ‘ compilation from a variety of frag- 
mentary narratives and reports of discourses and conversations, oral 
or written, which were current in Palestine from thirty to forty years 
after the death of Jesus.’ The original materials thus become 
anonymous, and may comprise, in unknown proportion, the notes of 
eye- and ear-witnesses and transmitted memories from hearsay; and 
. the aggregate, however innocent the process of its growth, cannot 
have a higher character than that of popular tradition. All the 
Synoptics are accordingly shown to bear the marks of such fallible 
tradition ; in their deviating accounts of the same transaction or the 
same saying ; in their inaccuracies of time and place and citation; in 
their recital of some things which Jesus could not have done or said; 
and in the traces they betray of ideas and controversies belonging to 
the next generation. The analysis which brings out these features, 
without professing to be original or complete, suffices for its end: it 
wins for the author the right to handle freely a biographical sketch so 
little secured by known personal attestation and so open to mythical 
additions and emotional colouring; and to apply to it a discriminative 
criticism founded partly on general laws of historical and psycho- 
logical probability, partly on special internal marks of pure truth or 
relative fidelity. 

This right, however, cannot, on the same grounds, be exercised upon 
the fourth Gospel: for here we have no compiler’s tissue of floating 
anecdotes and sayings, but the continuous production of an original 
hand, uniform in design, consistent in execution, and strikingly 
peculiar in its historical painting; and if it be the bequest of an 
apostle, it has at least the claims inseparable from first-hand testi- 
mony, and cannot be called in question without imputing personal 
incompetency. Mr. Greg half evades this invidious necessity by 
declining the question of authorship, instead of wholly escaping it by 
referring the book to the post-apostolic age. On the point whether 
John wrote it he has ‘no opinion;’ but that it is unhistorical he is 
sure; chiefly on account of its contrast with the Synoptics; so that 
they, with all their uncertainties, serve as a rule of superior truth 
for its comparative condemnation. It must be confessed that there 
is here something gratuitously disrespectful in treating as perhaps 
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apostolic that which is wholly untrustworthy ; and that it would have 
been better to accept, as evidences of considerably later origin, the 
internal peculiarities—of doctrine, of chronology, of biographical 
material and scenery, and of personal delineation—which so strongly 
excite the critic’s disaffection. That the book should be written with 
a dogmatic rather than an historic purpose may not be incompatible 
with its reputed authorship. But that a constant companion of the 
ministry of Jesus should shift it almost wholly to a new theatre ; 
should never come across a demoniac and never tell a parable ; should 
remember nothing about the‘ Kingdom of Heaven’ and the *‘ Coming of 
the Son of Man ;’ should have forgotten the last Passover of the ‘ little 
flock,’ with its institution of the Communion, and have occupied those 
festival hours with the Crucifixion instead; should have lost the Master’s 
terse maxims and sweet images of life, thrown out in homely dialogue, 
and have fancied in their place elaborate monologues, darkened with 
harsh and mystic paradox,—is so utterly against nature as to forfeit 
the rank of an admissible hypothesis. To this conclusion Mr. Greg 
himself was brought by subsequent study of one of these features, viz. 
the silence of this Gospel as to the ‘ Lord’s Supper’ and its identifica- 
tion in date of the Crucifixion with the Passover; so that he threw 
his final conclusion into this form :— 


The dilemma seems to be inescapable: etther John did not write the fourth 
Gospel—in which case we have the direct testimony of no eye-witness to the facts 
and sayings of Christ’s ministry—or, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, as 
deduced from the Synoptical accounts, with the special doctrines of sacramental 
grace to partakers of it, and of the Atonement (as far as it is warranted or origi- 
nally was suggested by those words of Christ), becomes the baseless fabric of a 


vision.® 


The Gospels, thus divested of personal authority, and preserving 
only an assemblage of anonymous traditions, can no longer authenticate 
their contents as supernatural or even historical truth. Their mixed 
elements lie open to the reason and conscience, to be dealt with by a 
process of ‘ Christian eclecticism’ which shall winnow the perishable 
chaff from the reproductive grain. It is a matter of course that the 
miracles are the first sacrifice to this process; not as being intrin- 
sically incredible, but as being inadequately attested ; and, moreover, 
as proving neither doctrine nor duty, even if proved themselves; in 
conformity with Locke’s maxim, that ‘the miracles are to be judged 
by the doctrine, and not the doctrine by the miracles.’ 

The unique importance in the primitive Christianity of the belief 
in Christ’s Resurrection draws from Mr. Greg two special discussions 
of its earliest expression. In his first edition, he reviews the alleged 
incidents of the story in the order of their occurrence ; starting there- 
fore from the empty sepulchre and ending with the vision cn the 


8 Creed of Christendom (7th edition), vol. ii. p. 52, note. 
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Damascus road; and here he is concerned mainly with the Gospel 
narratives and the value of theirevidence. In his Preface to the third 
edition he begins at the other end, on the ground that the first witness 
to speak reports the last thing that is told; that for us Paul is before- 
hand with every one in breaking the news of the risen Jesus; and 
that, if we are to learn the genesis of a belief, we must study the order 
of its expression by believers, and not of the events believed. Even 
this amended treatment does not place us within hearing of the 
tale till more than twenty years after the miracle it relates, the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians being written a.p. 57; but it brings us a 
stage nearer the germ of the tradition than the Synoptics; the 
earliest of which embodies the hearsay of the Church some fifteen 
years after. What we get by collecting together all that is said on 
the subject in the historical books is the final form of the story after 
it has received all the accretions of rumour. What we at least ap- 
proach by consulting the undoubted words of Paul—the personal 
convert of the risen Christ—is the initial type of this marvellous 
belief. The apostle’s words, ‘ Last of all, He was seen of me also,’ sug- 
gest, as Mr. Greg remarks, if they do net imply, a vision which he 
identified with the objective image of the Crucified (whose person there 
is no reason to suppose he had ever known); and the same word (w@n, 
He let Himself appear) is applied to all the other appearances of which 
he speaks at second-hand. This brief intimation is indeed slighter 
even than Mr. Greg supposed ; for, assuming it to refer to the con- 
version on the way to Damascus, he filled it in with all the scenery 
of that event as described in the Acts of the Apostles—a book of far 
later date, and exhibiting the Christian tradition in the post-Pauline 
form of the next generation, ulterior even to the Synoptic records. 
Within the limits of the apostle’s testimony we gain no idea of a 
dSodiiy resurrection and temporary return to outward intercourse with 
the disciples; it is an ¢mward process which he describes when he 
speaks to the Galatians of his conversion—‘* When it pleased God, who 
separated me from my mother’s womb and called me by his grace, to 
reveal his Son in me.’ To this point then, and no further, we can 
securely trace the symptoms of the doctrine that was to be—viz. an 
intense conviction, due to some inward experience or vision of intui- 
tive thought, that he who had hung upon the cross on Calvary was 
now reserved in higher existence for ends which He was revealing to 
the minds of his disciples: ‘ He had been put to death indeed in the 
flesh, but made alive again in the spirit’ (1 Peter iii. 18). 

The difficulty of explaining this intense conviction, if it does not 
rest upon palpable fact, Mr. Greg freely admits, in terms even super- 
fluously strong :— 

Now, if this were all—if we had no further testimony to the resurrection of 


Jesus from the dead, than that it was believed by the whole original Christian 
Church ; that the apostles and personal followers of Christ, who must be supposed 
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to have had the best means of knowing it, clung to the conviction enthusiastically, 
and witnessed to it by their preaching and their death; and that Paul, not a 

rsonal follower, but in constant communication with those who were, made the 
above assertions (1 Cor. xv. 3-8) in a letter addressed to one of the principal 
churches, and published while most of the eye-witnesses to whom he appeals were 
still alive to confirm or to contradict his statements,—if the case rested on this 
only, and terminated here, every one, I think, would feel that our grounds for 
accepting the Resurrection as an historical fact in its naked simplicity would be 
far stronger than they actually are. In truth, they would appear to be nearly 
unassailable and irresistible, except by those who can imagine some probable mode 
in which such a positive and vivifying conviction could have grown up without the 
actual occurrence having taken place to create it.‘ 


Why then does Mr. Greg not yield to evidence so ‘ nearly irre- 
sistible’? Because, on turning to ‘the actual occurrence’ which 
seems alone adequate to explain the belief, he finds it related in 
several ways so little consistent, that ‘we cannot frame any theory 
whatever as to the Resurrection which is not distinctly negatived by 
one or other of the evangelical accounts:’ so that ‘if the occurrence 
were to rest only on the Gospel narratives, rational belief would be 
almost out of the question.’ And this position he makes good by a 
skilful, but perfectly fair, comparison of the mixed traditions which 
the evangelists have brought together in their closing chapters for 
the discomfiture of harmonists. 

Forcible, however, as the contrast is between the persuasive 
enthusiasm of the apostles and the irreconcilable recitals of the 
evangelists, it is not clear that an inference fairly warranted by the 
one is forthwith cancelled by the other. If it ever be right to say 
that nothing short of a real Resurrection supplies an adequate cause 
for the belief, it will not cease to be so merely because tradition has 
confused the reality, and rendered its true form irrecoverable. To 
justify Mr. Greg’s negative conclusion, the previous positive con- 
cessions must be reduced in strength. Partly from a liberal wish to 
grant the most, partly from too easy acceptance of the ecclesiastical 
pictures in the Book of Acts, he has, perhaps, overstated the sudden- 
ness, the intensity, the solidity, of the first disciples’ faith in the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus, and His ascension to heaven. And had 
he been willing to take the allowance of time which only an un- 
trustworthy tradition denies him, he would have found room for the 
possible growth of this belief from hints of Messianic prophecy, applied 
to One who was the centre of an infinite love and grief, and who 
was far too holy ‘ to see corruption.’ That Paul declares the ‘ rising 
again on the third day’ to be ‘according to the Scriptures,’ and that 
Peter and Philip and Paul perpetually argue, in their missionary 
speeches, as reported in the Book of Acts, in favour of the suffering 
and risen Christ, from the testimony of ‘all the prophets,’ may surely 
be taken as some index to the source and formation of thé ‘belief. 


* Creed of Christendom (7th edition), vol. i. Pref, xxvii.-xxviii. 
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As soon as it became a divine axiom that ‘ so it was to be,’ the step 
was not far to the conception that ‘so it doubtless is.’ There is no 
need to suppose it taken all at once. Four or five years elapsed ere 
the inward light broke upon the Apostle of the Gentiles; and we 
receive from him the first traces of the current tradition after a 
quarter of a century of fading memories and brightening imagina- 
tions. With such ample time to move in, it cannot be deemed 
impossible for an assured faith in Messiah’s heavenly life to generate 
its own incidents of confirmation. Mr. Greg points out the many 
curious vestiges which the tradition retains of its own early stage of 
doubt and visionary impression ; the sudden apparition of the risen 
Jesus in the midst of the disciples ‘when the doors were shut ;’ His 
equally sudden ‘vanishing out of sight’ from the evening meal at 
Emmuus; the consequent flash of conviction on Cleopas and his 
companion that it was He, though during hours of previous talk 
‘ their eyes were holden that they should not know Him ;’ the fright 
of the eleven, ‘ thinking they had seen a spirit ;” and the ‘ doubts of 
some’ who met Him by appointment on the Galilean mountain.’ 
With such indications of a half-way stage of phantasmic or semi- 
etherial phenomena between Messianic prepossession and crystallised 
history, the intense conviction of the early Christians can hardly be 
pronounced beyond the reach of a process of natural development. 

Mr. Greg was too clear a thinker to imagine that in parting with 
the bodily Resurrection of Christ he lost either any needful authority 
for His teaching, or any evidence of a future life. As for the former, 
Jesus Himself declared that men had plenty of religious authority 
without it: ‘If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they hear, though one rose from the dead.’ And to the latter, if 
otherwise unknown, no conclusion can possibly be drawn from an 
instance confessedly official, personal, and unique, in which the fact 
alleged, instead of being incident to the common human nature, and 
therefore typical for us all, is distinctive of an individual who has no 
second in the course of time; an instance in which every particular 
of mode, of date, of sequel, is demonstrably absent from the deaths 
familiar to our homes, A misunderstood argument, read at every 
funeral, that if, within the apostolic generation, Christ was to come toa 
millennial reign on earth over His disciples, He must have been called 
from death, and be living in heaven, and that, vice versa, if He 
be living in heaven, it is that He may come for this end and assimi- 
late His disciples to Himself, has been wrongly carried over to quite 
another subject, so as to confuse the sublimest hope of the human 
heart in every age with the obsolete scenes of the Messianic drama. 
It is hard to say whether the apostle’s reasoning or the faith in 
eternal life has suffered the greater wrong from their forced partner- 
ship. 


5 Op. cit. vol. i. ¥XxX.-xxxiii. 
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Mr. Greg’s historical eclecticism then unconditionally drops all 
that is miraculous and dismisses the whole conception of oracular 
dictation of truth and duty. Other credentials they cannot have 
than the inward pleas which suffice for Reason as the organ of truth, 
nor other authority than that which commands the conscience as the 
organ of Duty. Buta purely human history, that borrows no voices 
from the skies, and sends no demons into the abyss, may be profoundly 
efficacious as a moral and spiritual power; and such has been, and 
must for ever be, the life, the thought, the character of Jesus Christ. 


On this subject (says Mr. Greg) we hope our confession of faith will be accept- 
able to all, save the narrowly orthodox. It is difficult, without exhausting super- 
latives even to unexpressive and wearisome satiety, to do justice to our intense 
love, reverence, and admiration for the character and teaching of Jesus. We 
regard Him not as the perfection of the intellectual or philosophical mind, but as 
the perfection of the spiritual character, as surpassing all men of all times in the 
closeness and depth of His communion with the Father. Jn reading His sayings, 
we feel that we are holding converse with the wisest, purest, noblest Being that 
ever clothed thought in the poor language of humanity. In studying His life, we 
feel that we are following the footsteps of the highest ideal yet presented to us on 


earth.® / 


The author who writes under such a feeling may well protest against 
being regarded as an alien from Christianity, and place himself rather 


among its restorers; for va 


Christianity was not in its origin a series of sententious propositions, nor a code 
of laws, nor @ system of doctrine, nor a ‘ scheme’ of salvation, but the outcome and 
combination of a holy life, a noble death, a wonderfully pure and perfect character 
and nature, a teaching at once self-proving and sublime—the whole absolutely 


unique in their impressive loveableness.’ 


This impressive image, however, is not reached without a process 
of moral eclecticism as searching as the previous historical: partly 
to clear away from the reported words of Jesus the accretions of later 
tradition ; and partly, also, to subtract from His authentic teachings 
such imperfect or erroneous elements as they owed not to His 
personality, but to His place and time. Even after these discrimi- 
nations have been made, and the proper characteristics of the Christian 
ideal of life are set forth into distinct light, Mr. Greg finds elements 
among them which he cannot unreservedly accept, and which, so far 
as they are treated as obligatory, he regards as inconsistent with the 
well-being of society. These objectionable features are five: (1) Non- 
resistance to violence ; (2) Almsgiving ; (3) Avoidance of providence 
and forethought ; (4) Condemnation of riches ; (5) Communism. 

In the presence of many pious Eutopias, of Quakerism, of mendi- 
cant orders, of counsels of perfection and vows of poverty, of convents 
and agapemones, we cannot pronounce it superfluous to expose once 


* Op. cit. vol. ii. p. 168. 7 Op. cit. vol. i. p. xlv.-xlvi. 
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more the mischievous perversions of duty covered by these several 
heads ; and in Mr. Greg’s performance of this task the firm hand of 
the political economist never escapes the control of a true moral in- 
sight. Few readers will find anything to challenge in his vindication 
of thrift and saving; of force, disciplinary, penal, and defensive; of 
acquiescence in an unequal distribution of property ; and of rigorous 
care in the administration of alms. But they may feel some surprise 
that, in thus teaching them, he supposes himself to be making them 
unchristian, and withdrawing them into a foreign or pagan code; 
that, in short, he identifies Christianity with each one in turn of the 
fanaticisms which he is rebuking. It would seem as if he were 
bark-bound still by the literalism that lingers on a sacred text, and 
felt the same spell that exercised and fixed the extreme sects of 
Christendom. Are not the precepts distinct and specific ?—you 
cannot pare them away :—‘I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also.’ Yes; but to whom are they addressed ?—not to mankind 
at large, or to the future members of a gathered Christendom, or 
even to the associates of the same evangelised community in their 
relations with each other; but to the ‘little flock’ environed bya 
hostile world, the ‘sheep among wolves,’ the bearers of a message 
which was sure to be met by hate and scorn and contumely, and 
which yet to the hearers was charged (it was supposed) with the dif- 
ference between ruin and rescue. To a modern missionary also, or 
even a private Christian, going to his duties in an alien society, to 
be watched by a cordon of suspicious eyes, and within reach of innu- 
merable forces poised to strike, no wiser counsel could be given than 
this commendation of the patient and passionless temper. The more 
closely and truly an injunction of duty fits the concrete conditions 
of person and scene to which it is addressed, the more certainly 
disqualified must it be for serving as a clause in a universal code. 
The same method of historical instead of abstract interpretation 
accounts simply enough for the discouragement of prudential 
‘thought for the morrow.’ The vision of a ‘kingdom of God,’ under 
the influence of which the rule of life was shaped for the disciples, 
was the vision of a world in its last days, whose ‘ morrow’ was not 
temporal, but eternal, and whose wants and wealth had scarce an 
hour’s survival. The future which erects prudence into a virtue was 
cut off; there was no next generation, no ‘ continuing city,’ no grow- 
ing commonwealth of letters and arts to provide for ; and during the 
brief suspense what could be wiser, especially for the prophets and 
heralds of the crisis, than to anticipate the temper of the promised age 
and surrender the heart to its divine trusts and affections? Paul, 
repeating the lesson, gives the reason. It is because ‘ the time is 
short,’ that ‘they who weep should be as though they wept not, and 
they who rejoice as though they rejoiced not, and they who buy as 
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though they possessed not.’ It is because ‘the fashion of this world 
is passing away,’ that he ‘ would have (his Corinthians) without care- 
fulness.’® For a permanent constitution of things these precepts are 
not intended; or, if ever they seem to be so, they spring from a 
feeling that it is still true, viz. that in its temporal industries, a 
religious will, instead of stimulating the gainful impulse beyond its 
natural measure, must have no anxiety but for its righteous regula- 
tion and control. Mr. Greg did not overlook the fact that ‘all these 
exhortations to lay up treasures in heaven, and not on earth, were 
delivered under the prevailing impression that the Kingdom of 
Heaven, where all things would be differently ordered, was close at 
hand. But if, instead of coming in as an afterthought relegated to 
a note, it had been present to him with its full significance from the 
first, he would have found no contradiction between Jesus and the 
political economists, but have distinguished them as legislating for 
different worlds. 

In making Christianity responsible for favouring, and even in- 
stituting, communism, Mr. Greg has the plain warrant of the Book 
of Acts. The Church of Jerusalem, it is there said, ‘had all things 
in common ;’ the disciples ‘sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all, as every man had need.’® ‘As many as were 
possessors of land or houses sold them, and brought the proceeds and 
laid them down at the apostles’ feet ; and distribution was made to 
every man according as he had need.’'® And so far as this picture 
has been contemplated with reverence in after times, and set up 
as the ideal of a perfect society, it has undoubtedly imparted 
a communistic tendency to Christian benevolence. The picture, 
however, is a romantic reproduction of forgotten facts; and, like 
other contents of the same book, is wholly inconsistent with authentic 
vestiges in the Epistles of the condition and habitudes of the early 
Church. In the Pauline exhortations the co-existence of the rich and 
the poor is everywhere assumed as the ‘ground of special relative 
duties ; the apostle promises in his missionary travels ‘to remember 
the poor ;’ he collects for them in the wealthier cities, desiring each 
householder to lay by statedly in proportion to his ability, ‘as God 
hath prospered him ;’ he recognises the relation of master and slave 
as compatible with the discipleship of both. Nor are these indica- 
tions found only in the sphere of Gentile Christianity, which perhaps 
could not admit the communism of Jerusalem. It is precisely 
the Judaic and ascetic James, who, in his Ebionitish invective 
against wealth, betrays its presence and its contrasts in the parent 
Church : ‘ For if there come unto your assembly a man with a gold 
ring, in goodly apparel, and there come in also a poor man in vile 
raiment ; and ye have respect to him that weareth the gay clothing, 
and say unto him, Sit thou here in a good place; and say to the 


® 1 Cor. vii. 29-32. ® Acts ii. 44, 45. 10 Thid. iv. 34, 35. 
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poor, Stand thou there, or sit here under my footstool: are ye not 
partial in yourselves?’'' Among the many errors of the first dis- 
ciples we have not to reckon the vain attempt to push the spiritual 
brotherhood of men into expression by temporal equality ; and if in 
‘the general tone of Christ’s exhortations’ Mr. Greg finds a ‘ ten- 
dency in that direction,’ it means no more than the compassionate 
sorrow with which He looxed on a great nature sunk into a grievous 
lot, and divine affections suppressed by the tyranny, now of luxury, 
and now of misery. Whoever is susceptible of such compassion and 
able to stand clear of the semblances of life, must at times have 
dreamed, like Plato, of a model republic stored in heaven, where 
righteousness meets no hindrance more. But none the less is he 
aware that the model will not come down and rest upon an earth 
constituted like ours. It can but fix the eye and kindle the heart 
of those who slowly shorten the interval between the possible and the 
real. 

All these mistaken enthusiasms Mr. Greg has admirably exposed. 
He has rightly charged them on the Christian Scriptures; but not 
rightly, as we think, on the religion of Christ, his allegiance to 
which might, with full warrant from historical truth, have remained 
exempt from the allowances and attenuations exacted by their 
presence. 

It is the function of the eclectic critic to amend a faith but not 
to win it. So long as Mr. Greg, under guidance of his firm intellect 
and conservative moral reverence, works at the correction of error 
and the simplification of Christian belief, what he saves is pure and 
high and adequate to the practical needs of a nature veracious, 
affectionate, and devout. But criticism gets through its materials 
and comes to the verge at last; and then, if the residuary religion 
is to be held on any better tenure than inheritance or unconscious 
sympathy, it must become the object of other modes of thought than 
those which have hitherto sufficed. Whether to sink or swim, 
you are thrown off the edge into the metaphysic deeps, and must 
find some isle in them or perish. Metaphysics, they say, are barren; 
but the decrying of metaphysics is more barren still. It was one of 
Mr. Greg’s genuine liberalities that, with a conscious inappreciation 
of metaphysical speculation, he did not disparage it in others, fling- 
ing his own defect as a stone of offence against them. Deeply as 
we respect the natural ethics and religion realised in the personality 
of Christ, which he saved by the eclectic process, we cannot say that, 
when independently tried by philosophic tests, it seems to us quite 
coherent and complete. Thoroughly imbued with the scientific con- 
ception of inflexible law, and applying it in the same sense of mecha- 
nical necessity to all atoms and all minds, to the phenomena of 
perception and those of will, he surrounded himself with a perfectly 
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determinate universe in which there was no alternative, and nothing 
was possible except the actual. On this plane of thought, the 
ethical life, it is obvious, becomes homogeneous with the physical, 
and obligation to this or that type of character can belong as little 
to man as to the horse. Yet the moral affections, it cannot be 
denied, are something quite different from the admirations and 


ievous repulsions excited by the animal genera of natural history; and still 
uxury, more is the shame of guilt unlike the consciousness of a humpback 
m and orasquint. All that lifts human affection above mere sympathy 


3 have and antipathy, all that gives it ideality and nobleness, the glow of 





where approval, the enthusiasm of right, the surrender of reverence assumes 
1s he precisely what has here no room to be. To some extent, Mr. Greg 
earth admitted this, and with a pathetic courage made the necessary 
heart sacrifice. He curtailed his Christianity of three features, all of 
d the them present in its ‘ Paternoster Repentance, Forgiveness of Sins, 
and Prayer ; the first because the Sin, the second because the Penalty, 
sed. the third because the Future is necessarily predetermined. He felt 
not and owned the harshness of his conclusion. 
e to 
ined It is a conclusion from which the feelings of almost all of us shrink and revolt. 
heir The strongest sentiment of our nature, perhaps, is that of our helplessness in the 
hands of fate, and against this helplessness we seek for a resource in the belief of 
our dependence on a Higher Power, which can control and will interfere with fate. 
not And though our reason tells us that it is inconceivable that the entreaties of 
lect creatures as erring and as’ blind as we are can influence the all-wise purposes of 
rror God, yet we feel an internal voice, more potent and persuasive than reason, which 
and assures us that to pray to Him in trouble is an irrepressible instinct of our nature 
us, —an instinct which precedes teaching, which survives experience, which defies 


philosophy. 






als For sorrow oft the cry of faith 

ion In bitter need will borrow.’ 

ps May it not be that what is here treated as a conflict of faculties is 
n, nothing but an inconsistency of theory ?—that, having put himself 
ot under guidance of a philosophy which mechanises the world, Mr. Greg 
n; is agitated and perplexed by the inrush of experiences that moralise 
of it?—and that then, when he tries to put them under a formula that 
- will not hold them, he calls the formula ‘ Reason,’ and the experiences 
oe ‘Rebels’ against it? Better surely to let the formula be content 
é with its own physical business, and allow what is unconformable to 
v it to live by its own different rule. In truth, some freedom—.e. al- 
t ternative agency, in the mind of men and in the mind of God—is the 
R vital root of all morals and all religion; and ifthat root be withered, 
‘ it is not only that repentance, and forgiveness, and prayer are cast 
: away as dead branches, but that duty itself cannot come to life, or 
f any sap flow into the affections to make them blossom into enthusiasm 


of worship. Noone is more sensitive than Mr. Greg to the blight 


2 Op. cit. vol. ii. pp. 200, 201. 
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upon the ethical life and the pieties of conscience induced by ‘ Anti- 
nomianism’ and ‘Calvinism’ (inaccurately identified with Paulin- 
ism); yet he fails to recognise the same essential features in his own 
doctrine of ‘irreversible decrees.’ His strong moral affections and 
practical faith in goodness cut short the logic of his theory, and let 
him go no further than the vestibule of its consequences. But few 
as those steps are, have they not taken him too far from that mood of 
intense reverence and love for the teaching, life, and spirit of Christ, in 
virtue of which he claims the place of a disciple? Strike out from 
that teaching all that turns upon ‘ forgiveness;’ from that life, all 
its dealings with ‘ repentance; ’ from that spirit, all its breathings of 
‘ prayer,—and would the materials for so great a veneration be un- 
impaired ? Would not the tenderest traits have been erased, the most 
spiritual characteristics have disappeared? Do not these things enter 
into every scene that is pathetic and sublime, and touch the very 
secret that renders that figure ‘ unique in its impressive loveableness’? 

Perhaps the most memorable example of Mr. Greg’s combination 
of critical intellect with conservative feeling is afforded by the final 
chapter on ‘the great enigma,’ the question of a future life. His 
fastidious and exacting reason rends all the proofs to tatters; but the 
thing proved remains on him still as a seamless robe: he cannot 
divest himself of it; it is no integument fabricated by art, but an 
organic part of his nature. If there are no better grounds for hope 
than other people find, the grave must have the victory; but he 
boldly dispenses with definable grounds, and claims the life to come 
as intuitively known. This is the more remarkable, because.in general 
his modes of thought take the moulds of the empirical philosophy, 
and tend to complete distrust of all data except of ‘ knowledge in the 
making ;’ and it is something new to find him verging towards a 
doctrine of ready-made ‘ first truths.’ And the occasion of the change 
contains a peculiarity which renders it more impressive. What is 
accepted in philosophy as intuitive apprehension is usually some- 
thing present in immediate consciousness, either as involved in it or as 
cause of it; so that the intuition and its object co-exist, and their 
relation may conceivably enough be and be known at one and the 
same time. Thus it is in any theory, like Malebranche’s, of interplay 
between human cognition and the divine ideas, or any assertion of 
immediate knowledge of God. But to have ‘ intuition’ of a future 
life, I must know what now is not and only is to be: it is no 
immediate apprehension, but a prophetic vision of something which 
will hereafter come true. This surely is as much a departure from 
the legitimate scope of the word as if I were to claim intuitive know- 
ledge of the place of Moses’s burial, or of what happened before I was 
born. The following passage affects us with a certain surprise, as 
coming from Mr. Greg, and seems to have the tincture rather of 
Francis Newman’s thought :— 
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The truth we believe to be, that a future existence is, and must be, a matter of 
information, or intuition, not of inference. The intellect may imagine it, but could 
never have discovered it, and can never prove it; the soul must have revealed it; 
must, and does, perpetually reveal it. Itis a matter which comes properly within 
the cognisance of the soul—of that spiritual sense to which on such topics we 
must look for information, as we look to our bodily senses for information touching 
the things of earth—things that lie within their province. We never dream of 
doubting what they tell us of the external world, though a Berkeley should show 
us that their teaching is at variance with, or indefensible by, logic. We therefore 
at once cut the Gordian knot by conceding to the soul the privilege of instructing 
us as to the things of itself; we apply to the spiritual sense for information on 


spiritual things. We believe there is no other solution of the question.’* 


Be it so. No doubt need be thrown on the fact of this inward 
revelation. Only, in describing it, we may ask leave to treat it, in 
spite of its apparent spontaneity, as an unconscious inference rather 
than as the vision of a seer. Groundless prophecies, vaticinations of 
distant scenes, it is not the business of the soul to make. But 
estimates of its own spiritual experiences, forecasts from its own 
moral states, measurement of its own range of possibility—of the 
scale of its aspirations, the capacity of its affections—all these it 
effects with the instinctive certainty with which every living organ 
feels its own function and goes at it; and within these are contained 
a number of continuous processes, so relating the present to the 
future, and making such demands on time, as to take no more notice 
of death than of night, and look for the morrow as unsevered from 
the day. ‘The spiritual sense’ cannot pass per saltwm across the 
chasm between life visible and life invisible. Some bridge of idea 
there must be—something at hand as a point of departure and line 
of direction—some felt disproportion, it may be, between the re- 
quirements of thought and conscience and their achievements, the 
length of work and its measured hours; and whatever faith is com- 
prised in such consciousness is essentially inference, though inex- 
tricably woven into its texture, and incapable of being withdrawn 
from its pattern to be annexed as its fringe. It may even be sus- 
pected that in Mr. Greg’s own mind the immortal hope, which 
seemed to him as the flash of a new-born star, was not without 
relation to those very reasonings which he dismisses as nebulous and 
lustreless. In the genesis of the deepest natural beliefs, the mind 
follows a subtle logic too quick and composite for memory to photo- 
graph: explicit language halts after it in vain and turns out only 
some blotch of a paralogism; and then, naturally enough, the 
affronted belief disowns its pretended proof and sets up for itself. 
The most rooted convictions are precisely those of which we find it 
hardest to offer adequate evidence; we seem to wrong them by the 
poor attempt, and retire from it with the shame of discomfiture. 
From too hasty surrender to this experience, Mi. Greg has hardly 


18 Op. cit, vol. ii. pp. 271, 272. 
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made the best, we think, of the reasoned case for a future life; he 
puts it conscientiously, but like an advocate who does not expect to 
convince, but means to win by a tour de force which he alone knows 
to be in reserve. And there is something touching in the eager 
relief with which he escapes from the strain of his long rationalistic 
labours by a final rush into the arms of intuition. 


The only occasions on which a shade of doubt has passed over my conviction of 
a future existence have been when I have rashly endeavoured to make out a case, 
to give a reason for the faith that is in me, to assign ostensible and logical grounds 
for my belief. At such times, and still more when I have heard others attempting 
to prove the existence of a future world by arguments which could satisfy no one 
hy whom arguments were needed, I confess that a chill dismay has often struck 
into my heart, and a fluctuating darkness has lowered down upon my creed, to be 
dissipated only when I had again left inference and induction far behind, and once 
more suffered the soul to take counsel with itself. 

This appears to me the only foundation on which the belief in a future life 
can legitimately rest, to those who do not accept a miraculous external revelation. 
Et tibi magna satis. It is a belief anterior to reasoning, independent of reasoning, 
unprovable by reasoning; and yet as no logic can demonstrate its unsoundness, or 
can bring more than negative evidence to oppose to it, I can hold it with a sim- 
plicity, a tenacity, an undoubting faith, which is never granted to the conclusions 
of the understanding. Ld, ow fintt le raisonnement, commence la véritable certitude." 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


4 Op. cit. vol. ii. pp. 273, 274. 
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THE THEATRICAL REVIVAL. 


EIGHTEEN years ago, when I was a country boy, enjoying London 
on a holiday visit, I made a naive remark to a man of mind and to a 
young man who aimed to be fashionable. I asked them whether it 
was often that they went to the theatre. The young man who aimed to 
be fashionable said, ‘ Never,’ and looked unspeakably supercilious. I 
had been guilty of a social mistake. The man of mind treated the 
question with that, gentle silence which is perhaps the best rebuke 
of folly. Those were the bad times of the English stage. The 
stage was neglected. The Keans had retired, and so had Helen 
Faucit. A somewhat spasmodic appreciation of the poetical drama 
had completely disappeared. We had two actresses of individuality 
and grace—Miss Herbert and Miss Kate Terry—but it was not easy 
to reconcile the public to the dramas in which these artists were 
best fitted to play. A performance like Miss Herbert’s in the Merry 
Widow would now draw the town for six months, surely, and the re- 
fined realism of Miss Kate Terry, exceptional as it was, even then, 
in its popularity, would nowadays ensure her a triumph scarcely 
then dreamt of. We had many excellent actors, but of these there 
happened to be hardly one who had not long ago exhausted his first 
freshness; Mr. Fechter’s blond wig was, it is true, still a sensation, 
but the world had tired of Phelps’s services at Sadler’s Wells; Buck- 
stone and Compton were eclipsed at the Haymarket by the eccentric 
success of Sothern ; Charles Mathews, an actor who moved with un- 
equalled ease in narrow limits, and beyond them could not move at 
all,sought his profit in the provinces, where older tastes lingered 
and finished light comedy was yet acceptable; Benjamin Webster 
was already in the background, already approaching old age. Alfred 
Wigan seemed about the only link between the theatre and that. 
population of Mayfair and the great country houses which calls itself 
‘society.’ In the matter of authorship those were still the days when 
the French stage was so far out of the ken of most of us that adapta- 
tions were wont to be not only new but ‘original.’ The native 
dramatist, when not engaged in that peculiar process of creation 
which he best understood, was likely to be bestowing himself on the 
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business of devising some popular and break-neck leap for a hero of 
melodrama. Tom Taylor, who might have written yet better than he 
did if he had written less, was busy, before breakfast, with dramatic 
authorship, in which literature was not forgotten. And there was just 
arising, by way of reaction from what was noisy and what was 
artificial, some work destined afterwards to be accepted very warmly 
and then to be wearied of by some, and found insufficient. I mean the 
stage work of Mr. Robertson. There wasa certain resemblance between 
that work and the work of our modern prz-Raphaelites in painting. 
Each was a work of revolt from conventionality both good and bad, 
Each had simplicity and freshness, and each was trivial. In each 
there was a magnifying of insignificant detail, a failure to see a 
subject largely, to see it as a whole. 

Well, my man of mind and my young man who aimed to be 
fashionable are still living, and abroad in the town; the elder would 
be sorry now to miss a first night at the Lyceum, and the younger is 
to be reckoned with the innumerable host who become hushed in the 
presence of Miss Ellen Terry. What is it that has wrought the change 
in their social habits? What has made it the right thing to resort 
diligently and with enthusiasm to the places which eighteen years ago 
it was the right thing to in the main ignore? The answer to the 
question cannot be given in a sentence. Any true answer must 
be neither sanguine nor cynical, and it must take account of many 
things. Above all, it must recognise how quickly an effect may 
itself become a cause: by action and reaction the change has been 
wrought ; the London world has acted on the theatre, and the theatre 
has acted on the London world. 

Perhaps dramatic authorship is the matter about which, in 
thinking of the present or the immediate future of the English 
theatre, we must still be the least sanguine. For, though the name 
of Alfred Tennyson was figuring but lately on a play-bill, it is yet 
true, speaking broadly, that the highest class of English imaginative 
writing goes only into prose fiction or into a few volumes of English 
poetry. How this may be we hardly stop to ask, though at once 
there can be seen two strong reasons for it ; the first, that with many 
the idea is still a comparatively new one that English intellect and the 
stage need not live wholly apart ; the second, that while the writer of 
narrative fiction may shape his work almost in what form he will, 
the writer of a drama to be acted must submit to the necessary ex- 
actions of the stage. The mere mechanism of theatrical writing is 
a thing of extreme difficulty. Even the length of the piece is 
practically dictated; one story must entertain the audience from 
half-past eight till eleven. A division into three acts is dic- 
tated. That division is almost inevitable; but again further 
division into scenes is strictly inadmissible, or you unduly multiply 
the;work for the carpenter and the scene painter. Again, the time 
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that must needs be consumed in changes of costume is a thing for the 
author to remember. The exits and entrances—all the coming and 
going—there must be adroit provision for them. Yet, further, though 
the custom of engaging a company specially for an important piece, 
or at the least of modifying the company to suit its requirements, is 
gaining ground, it is still a difficulty to duly consider everybody in 
the writing of the parts. The dramatist finds fetters here, as he 
finds them nearly everywhere else. The novelist is wholly unfettered. 
Without attempting to account exhaustively I have perhaps said 
something towards accounting for the habitual absence from the acted 
drama of the highest English imaginative writing. Again, the 
dramatist needs above all things a most unusual practical familiarity 
with the stage. 

Our most accustomed dramatic writers—I speak particularly of 
the writers of the serious plays—are, then, writers of the second 
rank. Among pure humorists who contribute to the theatre there 
is to be reckoned one wit of the first water, Mr. Burnand. But 
even he, in his theatrical work, occasionally forgets what is really 
the quality of his talent. Among those living writers of full 
middle age whose work has long been before the public Mr. Charles 
Reade is the only one who is a novelist of importance as well as a 
dramatist. He is a writer who has always made so much of the 
mechanism of his art, and of vigorous effects, that there is nothing 
surprising in his acted dramas having won a fair measure of success. 
Several of his most marked characteristics can be displayed quite as 
well ina play as in a novel, and tell as well in the one as in the other. 
Thomas Hardy is a novelist of subtle and peculiar genius—genius so 
potent that if he chooses to exercise it in the yet unfamiliar medium of 
the theatre it may come to be very influential and acceptable there. 
A literary flavour is to be discerned in,the stage writing of Mr.W.G. 
Wills. Mr. Wills once wrote a novel; his plays are poetical, his 
leanings more towards the art of literature than towards the mechanism 
ofthestage. But, being apparently without the gift of powerful inven- 
tion either of story or of character, he is neither forcible playwright 
nor strong poet. His verse stands between the verse of all the facile 
poetasters and that of the few men now living whose poetry was 
worth publishing because it is great and their own. He is always 
tasteful—nay, he would have been more popular if his taste had been 
less excellent.’ His taste has endowed him more than once with an 
artistic courage, the courage to surprise and to rightly disappoint. 
He showed that, long ago, in his own really admirable invention of 
the Man o’ Airlie, in which he was not afraid of tragedy, and was 
most pathetic when he was most ironical. He showed it again, the 
other day, in his adaptation of Jane Eyre, which relies for its interest 
Wholly upon the development of curious character and pathetic 
circumstance, even where it would have been possible, without 
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wronging the volume greatly, to have insisted on the interest of 
sensational effect. The quite commonplace playwright would have 
been more sensational than Charlotte Bronté in adapting her work, 
Mr. Wills has been far less so. He has always had before him the 
respect of his art. 

Of the more undeniably popular dramatists of the time Mr, 
Byron and Mr. Albery stand, perhaps, as the chief; but Mr. Albery’s 
reputation suffers for a while at least from the fact that it is now 
thirteen years since he produced his best play, and Mr. Byron’s 
artistic fame would have been greater if he had not withheld from 
his work the labour of the file. He is perpetually amusing. It is 
not in human nature to grumble much at a man who is perpetually 
amusing. Recent criticism has called his humour ‘ cockney.’ The 
question is not whether his humour is ‘cockney,’ but whether it is 
humorous. Undoubtedly it is; his rapid smartness compels laughter, 
almost as effectually as does Albery’s most finished wit. But it suffers 
under the examination which the other will bear without hurt. A 
distinct and original conception of character underlies Mr. Albery’s 
finest work, and the human nature that he draws the best would not 
find itself at home only in the parlours and the kitchens of the 
streets between the river and the Strand. Mr. Byron’s truest charac- 
ters are the second cousins of Mrs, Lirriper. They all of them hail 
from Norfolk Street. Yet Cyril’s Success shows that he could have 
painted a larger world. As an artist, he has been persecuted by 
popularity and wronged by triumph. 

Well, then, the younger men ? seeing that we imagine that we know 
pretty well what the mature workers of the last twenty years are likely 
to give us. What of the younger dramatists? They are far more nu- 
merous, to begin with, than they are thought to be by the chance play- 
goer—by the playgoer who makes no study of the stage, but goes the 
round of the theatres for the entertainment of unoccupied evenings. 
That playgoer has never heard of many of them. The names of others 
are words that he read once or twice at the top of the programme, and 
forgot when he left thestalls. The mere passage of time coun.s for so 
much with the large public in literary reputations made at the theatre, 
that it is difficult for a young writer to take with any promptitude 
the place due to him for his work. He must have written long, and 
perhaps written wearily, before he may be thought to have written well. 
More than one of the best of our younger dramatists are somehow 
labelled in the eyes of the public by the success of an ufter-piece or 
of a lever de rideau. A lever de rideau is half over before the play- 
goer of breeding and substance has struggled into his seat, and an 
after-piece is performed when his thoughts are with his waiting 
brougham. So it is that the literary quality of the newer work is 
not quite correctly gauged by that portion of the audience which 
deems itself in exclusive possession of literary taste. Now, as I began 
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these words on dramatic authorship by saying that in the modern 
theatrical revival the matter of authorship was that about which we 
had least cause to be sanguine, so I shall] not continue by asserting 
that any Sheridan or Moliére of the future lurks unappreciated 
among our newer writers. I do say, however, that our newer writers 
will at least quite worthily take up amongst them, and inherit, the 
mantle of their elder contemporaries. I think they may do more. 

And if readers do not care to form this opinion for themselves by 
a series of visits to the play, they can form it by referring to a well- 
considered book which a student of the theatre has written very 
lately. Mr. William Archer, in his English Dramatists of To-day, 
makes no facile eulogium of modern dramatic authorship. He is 
something of a pessimist ; he is often a severe critic. But in a con- 
scientious account of the very modern stage-writers he has to bring 
before us with a fair share of approval Mr. F. W. Broughton, ‘a 
writer of dialogue, Mr. Theyre Smith, Mr. Herman Merivale, Mr. 
Pinero, Mr. G. R. Sims, and Mr. Sydney Grundy, while, recently as 
his book was published, he has not been able to take note of Mr. 
B. C. Stephenson, the writer of Jmpulse, which is now playing 
at the St. James’s, nor of Mr. Brandon Thomas, who has joined 
Mr. Stephenson in the authorship of Comrades at the Court. 
Mr. Theyre Smith, like Mr. F. W. Broughton, may perhaps fairly be 
classed as a writer of dialogue that must above all things be smart. 
Mr. Sydney Grundy, in In: Honour Bound, the piece of his which 
happens, perhaps, to be known the best, shows quite plainly that he 
is a writer of dialogue that is not merely smart ; it is allied with good 
construction, and its brilliancy and force are appropriate to the 
characters who utter it. Mr. G. R. Sims has proved his power of 
repartee by The Member for Slocwm; in Lights o’ London and 
the Romany Rye his bright and biting things have been the more 
direct result of his own observation of life, of the ‘society ’ that calls 
itself ‘ good’ and of that which we can hardly be deemed uncharitable 
for calling bad. And, moreover, these last-named plays of his, and 
the Silver King of Messrs. Jones and Herman, are the most con- 
spicuous instances that can now be mentioned of the acceptance 
by the public of a robust return to drama which, without being 
simply sensational, shall have in it the interest of well-compacted 
story, and shall deal not with trivial things, but with those deeper 
matters of love and fortune which after all move humanity the most 
and move it the longest. Even in comedy large things are desirable ; 
large motives for satire and merriment. Some of us had got to 
doubt whether the height of comedy was quite reached by Mr. Ban- 
croft’s pleasant fooling among Mr. Robertson’s milk-jugs. 

But, to be plain, of the theatrical revival there are greater signs 
than any that are shown in dramatic authorship. There is the 
enlarged and eager interest of the public, which is not wholly, though 
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it is partly, caused by the contemporary craving for mere entertain- 
ment. There is much that depends on, and results from, that enlarged 
and eager interest, and there is much which it provokes and stimu- 
lates. To take first that which good judges of the theatre wil] 
hold to be the smallest thing, there is the manifest improvement in 
accessories and costume. From all our West End theatres the 
‘ Adelphi guest’ has vanished—he of the white cotton gloves, and she 
of the shabby gauze dinner-dress—and the Adelphi guest of our youth 
was far from confining his presence to the playhouse which gave 
him his name. Behind the footlights, and for a shilling a night, 
he went widely into society between the Strand and St. James's 
Street. He was in every stage drawing-room. Now, in place of the 
Adelphi guest and of that curiously seedy professional actor who was 
only a grade above the Adelphi guest—who was little better than a 
‘ super ’ after all—there are, as any high-class London manager will be 
able to tell us, whole groups of young ladies and gentlemen eager for 
‘an appearance.’ Of the men some are University men; many.are 
public school men. Twenty years ago the Church, the Bar, or, let 
us say, the War Office—among these only would their choice have lain, 
Of the women a smaller number, but still not a number that is 
altogether insignificant, have hitherto known no life but gentle life, 
They will bring on to the stage the traditions of the parsonage house— 
at all events of the house of a gentleman. And the rest—these others 
who crowd the rooms of the fashionable teachers of elocution and of 
the art of acting, or seek thankfully, to begin with, the smallest réles 
in the comedies—some of them, of course, are merely stage-struck, 
instances merely of ambition unsupported by ability ; but others, and 
the most of them, are young persons of good parts ; and on the stage, 
it should be said frankly, good parts are not confined to qualities of 
brain. The legitimate place, in theatrical representation, of beautiful 
form and colour, of pleasant voices, and of the native gift of gracious 
gesture is a very much larger one than conventional criticism has 
been accustomed to allow. So from among the agreeable and engaging 
of all ranks the stage is getting its recruits. 

If the greater care and larger treasure now remuneratively 
bestowed on the perfecting of accessories—scenery, furniture, costume 
—are evidence of the increased interest of the public in the theatre, 
there is sometimes to be found a yet more satisfactory evidence of 
the character of that interest. One may chance to be annoyed now 
and then by the people one sits by in the stalls or the baleony— 
bored by their parade of the pure idleness which plainly brought 
them there. They are fresh from a dinner, and, with loosened 
tongues, they babble to each other in perfect contentment when they 
have sunk into their seats ; and a supper party is in store for them at 
the end of the show. Are these the people, one asks oneself then, before 
whom artists should be called upon to exhibit their art ? And one sighs 
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for the old critical pit, with its rows of trained and accustomed play- 
goers. But the public judgment of a performance is, on the whole, 
much fairer than at such moments one is inclined to think. The 
receptions given to the two last elaborate efforts of the Lyceum 
management may be cited on this point. First came Romeo and 
Juliet, then Much Ado about Nothing. Romeo and Juliet was 
mounted with crushing magnificence. The frequent change of 
scene allowed an expenditure which, unless I am out in my reckon- 
ing, in Much Ado about Nothing it would have been difficult to 
incur. In the latter comedy Mr. Irving’s directions were just as 
tasteful, but they were not so lavish. Well, which of the two plays 
has succeeded the best ? When in the history of the English theatre 
hasthere been known sucha quewe as that which formed patiently before 
the Lyceum box-office these last January mornings? And what was 
the cause of it? When Romeo and Juliet was in the playbills, the public 
was attracted by a brilliant spectacle, by one faultless performance— 
that of Mrs. Stirling—and by the sight of two favourite performers 
making the best they could out of parts for which, to speak largely and 
roughly, they were not well suited. But when Much Ado was put 
up the public saw a tasteful but a less overwhelming spectacle, and 
they saw the two favourite performers precisely at their best, in parts 
for which they were perfectly fitted. The element of satire that 
underlies Shakespeare’s conception of the part of Benedick Mr. 
Irving must have quietly enjoyed—that robust humanity boasting its 
own strength, and swayed, even while it boasted, by the lightest of 
feminine charms. The chivalry of the character must have suited 
him too, and its graciousness, and its self-searching wit. He has been 
able to look ‘ poignards,’ if it was for Beatrice to ‘speak’ them. Nor 
is Miss Ellen Terry less happy in a character which calls from her for 
nothing of Juliet’s abandonment to passion and despair. Beatrice 
suffers, but she suffers vicariously. Vicarious suffering is not apt to 
be fatal. Beatrice’s sorrows are the sorrows of comedy, and she is 
beset by no perplexities which wit will not remove. Here, then, 
with Mr. Irving fitted with a part in which he makes not a single 
mistake, and Miss Terry enacting a character in which one only of 
her own most characteristic notes—the note of simple pathos—is 
missing, the Lyceum Theatre has found its chief success, and the 
public, in making its choice, has shown that it is not so dull but 
thatit can yet choose wisely. 

Another proof of the reality of the theatrical revival is to be seen 
in the success that attends upon the repetition of old comedy by 
actors who do not enjoy that exceptional position in the public favour 
which belongs to the two leading artists of Wellington Street. Mr. 
Thorne shares Mr. Bancroft’s confidence in the works of deceased 
authors; but while Mr. Bancroft’s constancy is pledged to Tom 
Taylor and Robertson—to the departed writers of modern comedy— 
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Mr. Thorne is getting ground for a substantial attachment to th 
memory of a writer as remote as Sheridan. His most recent reviyy 
of The School for Scandal was not in all respects as enjoyable as thy 
which he and Mr. James were fortunate enough to organise about, 
dozen years ago, during the brief career of Miss Amy Fawsitt; 
but his presentation of Zhe Rivals is altogether admirable, and j 
marks a step in our new theatrical progress. If in one sense itj 
easy to play a comedy of Sheridan’s, because in a comedy of Sheridan; 
there is no bad part—not one entrance that is superfluous nor om 
exit that is ineffective—in another it is profoundly difficult, for chs. 
racter so clearly cut must be interpreted by actors of polish an 
decision ; it is a fierce light that Sheridan is played in; it is, 
literary atmosphere, the atmosphere of the salon. And I am sur 
that no performance of The Rivals equal to that now given at the 
Vaudeville has been seen since the days when all the skill of the 
English stage was concentrated upon a couple of play-houses. The 
men’s parts have been played fittingly. Mr. William Farren might 
have sat to Gainsborough for a portrait of Sir Anthony, silvery and 
benign, though of temper rapidly heated; Mr. Henry Neville has 
adapted himself to new exigencies, and has brought, with utmost 
skill, a necessary but unusual air of lightness to the part of Captain 
Absolute; Mr. Thorne, a character actor of individual method, 
curiously quaint or effectively grotesque, is a Bob Acres of the newer 
order; and Mr. Maclean, an actor constantly useful, yet useful only 
within limits which prevent his reaching either to deep emotion or 
to brilliant merriment, is found a thorough interpreter of the lively 
but partly unconscious humour of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. 

The ladies’ share in the merits of the performance is quite as 
noteworthy, and that to some extent because of the four ladies 
engaged only one can be called celebrated. From Mrs. Stirling, in 
that Indian summer of her art by which we are now benefiting, it was 
fair to expect much, nor has anything short of what we had a claim 
to expect been given us by her. Her Mrs. Malaprop is very fasci- 
nating, very keen, a little wicked, and somewhat coldly genial. Her 
‘nice derangement of epitaphs,’ her defective education, by 10 
means conceal the ability of one who was born to be a woman of 
influence, a woman of the world. What a chicken is Lydia beside 
this rusée, energetic woman who has seen most things and knows all! 
The marked success of Mrs. Stirling’s young professional sisters has 
been more a matter of surprise than her own unqualified triumph. 
Julia, with something of the sentimentality of the part abandoned 
and the rest of it controlled, subdued, or brought so near to nature 
that we hardly know it to be artifice, is a more welcome personage, 
as played by Miss Alma Murray, than she has been accustomed 
to be. Generally, in truth, the serious interest of The Rivals, 
its mawkishness and sickliness, which centres in Julia and 
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her lover, Falkland, has been the blot upon the play. No wonder 
Sheridan himself wrote scenes of comedy with greater relish than 
scenes of sentiment, when his own generation allowed him in the one 
the dialogue in Lady Sneerwell’s dressing-room and in the other only 
the stilted tenderness and artificial passion of Julia and of Falkland. 
I have heard of a thoughtful if likewise an irreverent amateur per- 
formance of The Rivals in which Julia and Falkland were cut out of the 
play altogether : the thing can be done without in the least affecting 
the fortunes of the more interesting characters. And certainly nothing 
that Sheridan satirised in The Critic is more absurd than that which 
in all seriousness he wrote in The Rivals. But at the Vaudeville 
Julia duly appears. They are satisfied with moderate excisions, and 
rely upon the discreet art of Miss Alma Murray to save the part 
from ridicule. But Lydia’s, though not a great part, is the better 
of the two. In the hands of Miss Emery she is rather fast and exces- 
sively modern, but her fastness is what it ought to be—that of 
extreme youth—and the modernité, which I confess myself unable to 
suggest to Miss Emery how to avoid, is the only thing about this 
elegant young actress’s performance which betrays a lapse of the 
dramatic faculty. Miss Lydia’s wilfulness and waywardness, and 
that romantic disappointment at a duly acknowledged love affair, 
which naturally falls hard on a juvenile novel-reader, are represented 
thoroughly. And the new Lydia, with a voice not altogether sym- 
pathetic or finely controlled, has the personal charm of mobile ex- 
pression and of pure colour and line. Sheridan’s Lucy is a soubrette 
whom Miss Kate Phillips makes resolute as well as pert, after the 
French fashion. She is just a reminiscence of the soubrette of 
Moliére, with something of her authority and independence. Such 
a figure, if not a more natural, is at all events a larger one upon the 
stage—more important and impressive—than the conventionally 
impertinent yet mincing or giggling chambermaid of English second- 
rate comedy. 

Cordial as may be our welcome to performances of Shakespeare and 
performances of Sheridan such as those now given at the Lyceum and 
the Vaudeville, our vision of the modern stage could hardly be a hopeful 
one if it did not include some recognition of the perfect interpretation 
of modern character, the vigorous grasp of modern life. Players like 
Mr. Charles Warner and Miss Amy Roselle at the Adelphi bring the 
brains for comedy into the performance of melodrama. Exceptional 
character actors like Miss Lydia Cowell, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. Hare, 
and Mr, Brookfield give us their sharply outlined portraits from the 
street and the drawing-room. And at the Princess’s, supported by a 
company chosen generally with singular skill, there is always being 
played some well-constructed drama which displays to advantage 
the energetic heroism of Mr. Wilson Barrett and the engaging 
troubles of Miss Eastlake—the adventures of a man against whom 
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society has conspired and the sorrows of the gentle and of the very 
pretty. 

The two latest examples of vigorous dealing with modern drawing. 
room incident, in which the expression of tragedy lurks behinj 
comedy’s mask, are the plays of Impulse and Comrades, acted, both of 
them, with quite modern completeness. The first is written by a 
dramatist who began to be known yesterday, the second by the same 
in collaboration with an actor turned dramatist who is known almos 
for the first time to-day. Impulse is constructed with some of that 
stage art of which it seems the French are by no means in exclusive 
possession. By its performance, Miss Dietz, it seems, is motioned toa 
good place in her craft. Mr. Kendal’s genuine gifts of comedy get 
more widely recognised, and are indeed more fully displayed than they 
have hitherto been, and Mrs. Kendal enjoys the satisfaction of know. 
ing that while critical people give her the peculiar artistic credit 
that attaches to a first-rate player who voluntarily plays a second-rate 
part, half London heartily hopes that the sacrifice will not be repeated, 
since in truth the frequent changes of piece that make such sacrifices 
reasonable enough at the Théatre Frangais are wholly wanting in ow 
London playhouses devoted to the long run. Comrades has one 
radical defect, perceived early and perceived till the end; the main 
interest is built up on a basis of profound improbability ; or, rather, 
if it must be admitted that there are in the world, and in the Queen's 
service, any elderly generals quite so silly as to be guilty of the co- 
cealments practised by the general of Comrades, we cannot conceive 
that they are fit characters to make the ground-work of a dramatic 
study. But, in truth, their existence may be doubted. The general 
of Comrades would, under his peculiar circumstances, have had the 
manliness to tell the young woman of his second choice that, since 
his life had not been all secluded, his world not only the cloister or 
the closet, there had existed, it might be at a remote time, some 
woman of his first selection. It is true that if he had pursued this 
reasonable course the story would never have proceeded, the play 
would never have been written; we should have lost a piece capable, 
despite its improbabilities, of arousing emotion and of exhibiting one 
highly skilled actor quite at his best. Situation after situation is 
carefully contrived, and scene after scene is strongly wrought, and 
Mr. Coghlan, who has the opportunity to profit the most by what the 
dramatists have done for the performers, holds the attention of the 
audience by a varied and successful show of the emotion which met 
call restrained and controlled. This emotion is well graduated, and 
at the close of the second act it finds its climax. Here the judgment 
of the actor suffers him effectively to break through the accustomed 
bounds. Not alone now does he rely, wisely, on gentle inflections of 
the voice, or, unwisely, on stuffy breathings ; the channel of his et 

pression is enlarged, and its measure greater. Mr. Clayton’s part im 
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the piece is not remarkable, and its performance is described when it 
js said to be adequate. The actor could esteem the piece but lightly 
if he judged it by reference to his own rdle. Mr. Arthur Cecil too 
has often been more worthily employed than he is employed in Com- 
yades, but the genius of a quaint humour being habitually in him, 
he makes the weakish part of Chivers somewhat entertaining. 
Further contribution towards comic effect is made by Mrs. Gaston 
Murray, and Miss Carlotta Addison and Miss Marion Terry are 
ladies to be named, for they play parts that are important; but I do 
not find in Miss Addison, refined though she be, the capacity to stir 
emotions of any appreciable depth, and I hold Miss Marion Terry 
more satisfactory when she is cleverly engaged in a burlesque of senti- 
ment than when she is studiously addressing herself to the expression 
of sentiment that is sincere. 

The assumption of the management of the Globe Theatre by 
Mrs. Bernard Beere allows room for the belief that in another play- 
house consideration will be given to the claims of refined art. The 
lady has, indeed, already shown herself a manageress likely to err 
only on the side of offering to the public an entertainment too 
chastened and graceful—too much wanting in the strong dramatic 
element which the pit and gallery demand, and to which the stalls, 
I faney I observe, are not profoundly indifferent. Aided by Mr. 
Kelly’s quiet realism, Mr. Vezin’s taste and experience, the genial 
presence and spirit of Miss Maggie Hunt and the true dramatic 
gestures and picturesque colours of Miss Ormsby, the pieces which 
the manageress has presented have not altogether failed; and, what- 
ever may have been their lack of conspicuous triumph, they have 
revealed in Mrs. Bernard Beere herself a measure of capacity even 
beyond that with which she had previously been credited. It was to 
some extent a disadvantage to her to appear last summer in a part which 
recalled to all the world so strongly a recent part of Mrs. Kendal’s, 
but Mrs. Beere’s graceful performance was, nevertheless, as able as 
anybody else’s would have been to stand the contrast with that of our 
one great English actress of strong emotion. Mrs. Kendal’s position 
isunique. She has set her mark deep and broad on the contemporary 
stage—a mistress of sunny humour, and one whose pathetic expres- 
sion comes from ‘out of the depths’ indeed ; the single actress of 
our time in England who, having done with a part all that critical 
shrewdness can desire, or popular fancy expect, knows at the right 
moment how to do that indescribable something more which makes 
critical shrewdness lose itself, and carries an audience off its feet. 
Something less than an ideal Bathsheba in Far from the Madding 
Crowd, Mrs. Bernard Beere was an ideal Dora in The Promise of May, 
her curious naturalness, which is either a happy gift or a learned 
acquirement, there doing her invaluable service, as it is doing to-day 
in Jane Eyre. 
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Enlightened people who must be critical to prove they are in- 
telligent, and whose view of criticism is that it is sharp fault-finding, 
are wont, when they have been as severe as possible upon contem- 
porary authorship, to find two further faults with the condition 
of our stage. They tell us we have no great actors and no good 
critics. All that it is necessary to say on the second of these two 
matters is perhaps this: that it is unpractical to expect important 
criticism of unimportant creation, and that the mind of the amateur, 
the mind of the remote dilettante, and not the mind of the man who 
is near to the work and takes reasonable account of its conditions, 
is alone betrayed in the demand that a trivial performance shall 
provoke a substantial treatise. But when the occasion comes, and 
the excellent thing is done, either in writing or in acting, I am not 
so sure that it is altogether lost sight of by the eyes best trained to 
note it; I am not so sure that the best judgments on the theatre are 
those which are pronounced at prettily spread dinner tables, after the 
soup, with the pardonable partiality which comes of the amateur’s 
complete freedom from any sense or notion of responsibility. And 
when we are told that we have no great actors, that reproach is also 
addressed to us with a light-hearted and facile self-satisfaction we do 
not greatly respect. The Lyceum and the St. James’s, night after 
night, tell a different story. But if it is more moderately objected 
that there is a conspicuous paucity of rising genius, we can answer 
sincerely that rising genius was never the commonest thing in 
the market. And we can add that in a decade immediately following 
upon a long period of exceptional stage barrenness it is a hopeful sign 
that the secondary parts in our dramas are played more and more by 
young players of breeding and gifts. This is hardly the moment in 
which to expect the full fruit from seed planted but lately. We shall 
wait till to-morrow for the best results of the new importance that 
belongs to the stage to-day. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 


Tue late expiring London School Board left, as a legacy to its suc- 
cessors, a recommendation that higher elementary schools should be 
established for both boys and girls who have passed examination 
in the fifth standard, or its equivalent—the fees to be fixed by a 
Committee of the Board, and no child to be debarred on the score of 
poverty. The mere proposal, by a member present, to defer decision 
upon this recommendation was denounced, as showing a desire to 
starve the education of the metropolis, and a jealousy of the progress 
of the people. It is, however, by no means so clearly in the inte- 
rests or inclination of the people, that higher education should be in 
the hands of a Government department, and entrusted to the 
administration of School Boards. 

The very description of the education offered as ‘ higher elemen- 
tary’ savours of some confusion of ideas on the subject. Aevtepo- 
mpotos is a composite word which has puzzled translators; and, 
rejecting the literal rendering of ‘ second-first ’ as meaningless, they 
have adopted in our Authorised Version of the New Testament the 
expression ‘ second after the first.’ So must the phrase ‘ higher ele- 
mentary’ education, to have any sense in it, mean higher after the 
elementary. It is probable that of the two words so strangely coupled 
the first’ expresses the real intention, and the second is only a decoy 
word to bring its fellow within the precincts of the Elementary 
Education Acts, which alone authorise public taxation for the 
purpose. 

Lord Brougham and Sir Kay Shuttleworth, who with infinite care, 
and through much discussion, obtained the guiding enactments, can 
hardly be accused of having had a desire to starve education, or of a 
jealousy of popular progress. The question is not whether educa- 
tional progress is desirable, but whether the proposed mode of progress 
is not one of obstruction. There is no demur to spending, but to mis- 
spending public money—nor to over-education, but to false education. 
The dispute is not between the willing and the grudging, but between 
two very different proposals for attaining a common object. 

The Council Office by its Code, and School Boards by their pro- 
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grammes, are advertising a public provision of secondary instruction. 
The admirers of the School Boards say that ‘their success in 
grappling with elementary teaching is in favour of a like attempt 
to organise middle-class education.’ But what may be the positive 
value of the middle-class instruction they offer, or its negative effect 
on the elementary instruction it may stand in the way of, it is high 
time seriously to judge before too late. 

Let us consider what middle-class education is, that we may judge 
whether what the School Boards offer to undertake will satisfy this 
country, and whether they are the right bodies to undertake it. For 
simplicity’s sake, we will consider chiefly boys’ education. 

After infant preparation, first comes the elementary stage of 
instruction common to all classes, up to about the age of thirteen, 
but qualified by the sequel in the prospects of each class. For the 
working classes it ordinarily occupies the whole of their school-time. 

The second stage of instruction, differing in subjects and in quality 
of study, is for those who continue school-life longer—whether such 
of the working class as can profit by pushing their school education 
beyond the limit at which their circumstances would otherwise make it 
cease ; or the middle classes of the community, whose ordinary course 
of school education continues to about the age of sixteen, when their 
apprenticeship to business begins; or those who can carry on school- 
work to its completion, who pass on to the universities, or to scien- 
tific and learned professions, or to independent lines of life. 

The third stage of school-life is for those who can thus carry it 
on to its end. 

The first of this triple series has, in this country, a legislative 
provision of public assistance and management; the last is well able 
to support itself. The question is, whether the middle stage, or any 
part of it, should be included in the public provision made for the 
first. 

In other countries the State offers educational provision for all 
classes of society, and more or less enforces its acceptance on all who 
are not otherwise as well provided. Much has been done, of late, by 
all civilised nations to adapt their national education, each according 
to their own constitutional principles, to modern requirements. 

In France there is complete school machinery under the central 
Government. The State now grudges the religious orders any influence 
in it. National support and minute classification are the chief cha- 
racteristics of their system. The teachers are trained in Government 
colleges, and paid fixed salaries from the Treasury. The primary 
schools are strictly what their name implies. Above them are two 
kinds of middle schools—Lycées, established by the State in every de- 
partment ; and Colléges, for less advanced studies, established in every 
commune. The teaching in these two kinds of secondary schools is, 
respectively, classical and coramercial; in both are taught modern 
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languages and mathematics ; and in both young children are admitted 
into lower divisions, for special elementary preparation. The bacca- 
laureate degree may be reached at about the age of eighteen, and 
then follows any special instruction for professional or industrial 
employment. Every lesson, of every hour, throughout all the schools is 
minutely prescribed by the Government, and the boys are never free, 
day or night, from the supervision of maitres d’étude. Their moral 
discipline also is under proviseurs. 

In Germany each State has an Education Department at its 
capital. Every child is compelled by law to be instructed by some 
one certified and appointed by the Government. The only voluntary 
work is infant preparation. The Prussian Code of 1850 asserts that 
‘all public and private school establishments are under the super- 
vision of authorities named by the State.’ It is provided by law that 
there must bea primary school in every parish ; in which schools the 
instruction is of the most elementary kind. Next come the Real- 
schule for commercial and the Gymnasium for more classical educa- 
tion ; and in both there is an elementary division specially preparatory 
to the higher stage of instruction, as in the French Lycées. These 
schools are maintained by local taxation and fees ; but the Polytechnic 
schools for special training are wholly supported by the State. 
Certain lines of employment are restricted to those who pass final 
examinations in these schools. 

The Swiss is, perhaps, the most perfect public educational system. 
This most economical of all peop!'e devote, in some cantons, a third of 
their whole taxation to this one object, besides the fees paid for every 
child. Itis, of course, a cantonal system, and has lately so vindicated 
its independence. There is a primary school in every commune ; at- 
tendance is compulsory, unless equally good education is being ob- 
tained elsewhere. Above these schools there is an ascending series of 
higher schools, up to the schools of industry leading to the Polytechnic, 
and to the classical gymnasia leading to the universities. Their law 
says :—‘ L’organisation des établissements d’instruction publics et 
privés est l’un des principaux objets de la sollicitude de Etat. Ils 
se divisent en écoles primaires, secondaires et scientifiques.’ It is 
a national and perfectly classified system. 

In the United States there is, naturally, equal public provision for 
all kinds of education for the whole community, supported by a com- 
mon rate in each locality, levied on all kinds of property, real and 
personal, and put under the administration of committees elected by 
every township. Mr. Everitt, when Minister to this country, described 
the peculiar merit of the system to be that ‘ the schools are so good 
that children of the wealthy are sent to them, there being nothing 
eleemosynary in their character; while, the chief burden of taxation 
falling on the rich, the children of the poor get good education 
almost gratuitously, and all classes mingle together in the schoolroom, 
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which is a feature essential to the social system.’ In the Report of 
the Massachusetts Committee of last year the idea is thus expressed :-— 
‘General intelligence is necessary to the existence of a free State ; 
and, unless the children of the State grow up together in the same 
schools, they will not have that common sympathy which leads a 
people to labour together in the administration of free government. 
For this reason the State holds in its own hands the power to deter- 
mine the character and extent of that education.’ There are 
primary schools, grammar schools, and, lastly, high schools, both 
classical and ‘ English,’ leading to the universities. 

The Canadian system is specially interesting as a mixture of 
English ideas at home, and abroad in a new country. Our reciprocal 
service with colonies consists in our starting them with good institu- 
tions, and their trying and proving them in free and novel circum- 
stances more open to experiment than our old country can be. Her 
Britannic Majesty, with the advice of her Dominion Legislature, 
has established an Education Department under each Provincial 
Lieutenant-Governor, which is empowered to prescribe school regula- 
tions, appoint inspectors, distribute grants, prepare examinations, 
award certificates, and sanction the text books to be used. Every 
child from the age of seven up to twelve has ‘a right to attend’ some 
‘public school’ which is elementary and free; parents being fined 
for the non-attendance of their children. Rural and town ‘sections’ 
are formed for the local administration of these schools under 
trustees. Above the ‘ public schools’ there are county schools which 
are high or collegiate institutions for what we call the middle classes 
—one for every county, or union of counties, established by Boards 
and supported by a ‘High Schocl Fund.’ There are also schools of 
practical science, and normal or model schools. This is a system of 
Republican State-parentage, of elaborate classification. 

In this country national education, so far as it has been undertaken 
by the Legislature, means no more than a provision of elementary 
schools chiefly intended for the use of the working classes. A Treasury 
subsidy towards their support is made conditionally on the successful 
execution of a code of Government regulations; and for the rest their 
cost is chargeable on local rates, and on fees, or borne by voluntary 
contributions. The idea of their receipt of public aid has been the 
interest of the State in the education of such of the people as would 
otherwise get no good education. The middle classes as well as the 
upper are left by the Legislature to private resources, independent of 
the State. 

In times gone by provision was patriotically made for education 
in this country for all; but the labouring class, still in serfdom, were 
not thought of. In the stirring times about the beginning of this 
century, the patriotism and religious zeal of private societies 
endeavoured to meet as best they could the rising claims of the 
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modern working class. The task outgrew private means. In 1810 
Lord Brougham got inquiry made into ‘the education of the lower 
orders,’ and the Commissioners’ Report stated that ‘a large number 
of poor children were without instruction.’ In 1833 Lord Althorp 
obtained a Parliamentary grant of 20,000. a year ‘in aid of private 
subscriptions for educating children of the poorer classes, to be 


' strictly kept to that purpose.’ In 1846 the well-known educational 


‘Minutes of Council’ expressly applied the public grants to ‘ schools 
for the poor, in which reading, writing, the first four rules of arith- 
metic, and elements of geography were to be taught, and sewing to 
girls.’ The debate on the existing Act of 1870 shows plainly the 
same parliamentary intention up to the present time. Mr. Forster, 
its honoured author, stated that the object of his Bill was ‘a primary 
popular education, affecting the intellectual and moral training of 
the numerically vast proportion of the population of this country, to 
the provision of which the middle class should not step in quoting 
the precedent of America.’ Lord Sandon, as Education Minister, six 
years later, stated the legislative idea of the amending Bill he intro- 
duced to be that ‘ no child should enter on life’s struggle without the 
tools required by present civilisation.’ Mr. Bright, at the same time, 
described what he thought was wanted as ‘not to teach too many 
things, but to put the child’s foot on the ladder by which he might 
rise.’ It is clear, therefore, that the mental equipment of children 
of the working classes for their early apprenticeship to labour has, 
throughout, been the main object of our public provision tor national 
education. 

The higher education required by the middle classes has not only 
not been the object in view, but a national repugnance has always been 
expressed to placing in the administration of the Government, or of 
any public department, the intellectual and moral training of the inde- 
pendent body of the nation. The eminent Wesleyan educationist, 
Dr. Rigg, gave utterance to this sentiment at a recent meeting thus :-— 

There is nothing that is necessary for a free nation that will less bear to be 
mechanical than its education. 

At the same meeting the late First Lord of the Admiralty, who 
has done more service than any one else for good popular literature, 
said :— 
If one cast-iron system is impesed, built up grade upon grade, opening from 
Whitehall, or other office, the result will be disastrous to this nation. We shall 
lose the freedom, independence, and self-reliance of English life. Relying on 
State aid and direction in national education must imperil the future of England. 
The commercial principle of demand and supply is the right one, at all events for 
the great bulk of the nation. The father, who can afford it, will send his son 
where he can get a fair return in his education for his own expenditure, and the 


boy goes into life indebted to his parent for the care and cost he has borne for him. 
Such education is worth more, in its reciprccal action, to national character, than 


any at the cost and will of the State. 
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The Scotch Education Act of 1872 authorises, to a greater extent 
than any English Act, public taxation for secondary instruction. 
The School Boards created under its provisions have the manage- 
ment of the better sort of burgh schools vested in them. But 
they are restricted to contributions from the ‘common good’ of the 
burgh, or endowments belonging to them. Such schools, moreover, 
are relieved from the necessity of giving elementary instruction 
which the Boards are enjoined to provide therein, ‘so that the funds 
of such higher schools may be more exclusively applied to giving 
instruction in the higher branches.’ The Scotch Endowments Act 
of last session will go far to make the educational provision for 
the middle classes come from such resources, and to open it by ex- 
hibitions, to promising children of the working classes, in the view 
that Parliament, having provided by taxes for elementary schools, has 
set free endowments for higher education. 

Ireland, of course, has no exceptional objection to Treasury 
subsidies in the case of intermediate education. But that the 
subsidy is more the object of desire than the education may be in- 
ferred from the significant observation made in the Examiners’ last 
Report, that ‘the geography of Ireland does not appear to be taught 
in Irish intermediate schools.’ The Irish Board has petitioned the 
Lord Lieutenant ‘not to let intermediate education be crippled by 
inadequacy of funds;’ but it may be that, in the real interests of 
education, the aid of the State in the shape of ‘ result fees on higher 
instruction’ has been rather too large than too small. 

This review of foreign and home national education presents a 
twofold contrast. In the foreign systems the State provides for every 
stage of school-education, but each stage is kept distinct. In this 
country, the only legislative educational provision is for the elemen- 
tary’ stage; but the Executive, by attempting to stretch the appli- 
cation of that provision, is confusing two stages together. 

On the first point of contrast—the limit of State provision—there 
are many high authorities in favour of our advancing to a higher 
point in this country. No less an authority than Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in an able volume on Popular Education on the Continent 
(1861), maintained its desirability. Heasserted, what nobody denies, 
that ‘the middle classes of England should not be content with their 
private schools.’ But he added, what many will deny, that ‘the 
State can do a great deal better for them than they can for them- 
selves, by giving their schools a public and national character, and 
bringing the instruction given in them under a criticism which the 
knowledge of the middle classes is not in itself at present able to 
supply.’ There have lately appeared articles in leading papers 
written strongly in favour of our School Boards undertaking higher 
education, and apparently with an absolute clétwre against all that 
can be said against it. These articles curiously contrast with the 
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views of a member of the French Institut, thus expressed in a recent 
number of the Revue des deux Mondes, on secondary education :— 
Quand il s’engage sur ce terrain, ]’Etat doit faire appel aux efforts des particuliers 

a limiter autant que possible le champ de sa propre action. Le droit, comme le 
devyoir, de l’Etat est de constater, par les moyens les plus sis, les résultats de 
Yenseignement secondaire. L’uniformité est le pire ennemi du progrés. 

This, for a distinguished member of the French Institut, is a 
strong demur to State interference with secondary education, even 
amongst generally centralised institutions. The examen final, before 
leaving school for active employment, is almost all he would allow to 
State interference. As to the effects of theexisting system in France, 
he asks :-— 

Est-ce qu'il y a un seul homme en France qui a regu I’éducation que ses parents 
lui eussent donnée s’ils eussent été libres ? 

Unofficial Englishmen generally do not seem eager to adopt the 
foreign system of State education for the bulk of the nation. The 
result on national character does not excite theirenvy. The advocates 
for its adoption in England are always asserting the superiority of 
intelligence abroad. It was asserted in the House of Commons one 
day that every boy in a German primary school could read Schiller ; 
and it was asked, by way of contrast, how many boys in any English 
national school could read Shakespeare. The House seemed to think 
that a system which turned out from elementary schools an average 
of workmen’s children reading Shakespeare should make its uni- 
versities graduate in handicrafts. Comparing young German school- 
boys, said to be readers of Schiller, with our national school boys, as 
they turn out from school, which lot would an employer choose from 
for work, say in house, shop, stables, or farm ? 

But we are warned that if our elementary schools will not train to 
the German standard, not only of literature, but of art, we shall ngt 
‘hold our own’ in industrial competition with the world. This argu- 
ment betrays a mistaken view, a confusion between elementary, higher, 
and special education. The over-eagerness of the manufacturers for 
their future workmen to begin higher and technical instruction before 
the completion of general preparation, shows more ignorance in them 
than inability to read Shakespeare shows in young working boys. 
This mistake is scouted by the common sense of the nation. The 
Commissioners of School Inquiry stated that ‘they found an almost 
unanimous agreement among their witnesses as to the folly of mixing 
up special with general education.’ Their conclusion was that ‘ there 
should be no attempt to make school a substitute for apprenticeship ; 
but that a school should teach what was useful to all its scholars, 
whether as mental discipline or as valuable information.’ There is, 
then, little encouragement from public opinion to the assumption of 
secondary education by our Government in imitation of foreign 


systems. 
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The distinction between primary and secondary education is the 
second point of contrast in foreign systems with the confusion of 
the two which our Government is introdueing. On this point the 
foreign system contrasts favourably. It is strange that a late Minister 
of Education is reported to have thus spoken at a recent meeting :— 
‘ People talk about secondary, or higher, as contrasted with primary 
education ; the difference really consists in one thing alone, and that 
is the age at which the child’s education ends.’ The difference has 
nothing to do with the child’s age, but consists in the subjects, and still 
more in the nature of study, in the two stages. The practice of the 
art of reading, for instance, giving power to get knowledge, and much 
knowledge in its course, belongs to the first stage. The entrance on 
scientific and literary study, with the use of terms necessary for such 
higher study, but useless to those who cannot further pursue it, 
belongs to the second. 

But even if the will of the nation, deliberately expressed in Parlia- 
ment, were to extend the first intention of our Education Acts, and to 
adopt an official undertaking of higher as well as elementary instruc- 
tion, the mode of discharging the task would have to be greatly 
altered from the attempt now being made. As now being at- 
tempted, it is a lamentable failure in two ways. In the first place the 
higher flight has led to neglect of elementary instruction ; and in the 
second place this injury to primary requirements, so far from being 
compensated by the higher instruction, is aggravated by the worthless- 
ness of the offered supplement. 

On the first point, all will allow that practising the art, absurdly 
called the subject, of reading, whatever the subjects of reading may 
be, is at the root of elementary instruction, the best test of the good- 
ness of which is the quality of that practice. But the testimony of the 
Inspectors of our national schools in 1879-80 was that while literature 
and science were advertised in their programmes, and grants of public 
money awarded to such studies, there was but little that could be called 
intelligent reading to be heard in the highest standards of our best 
schools. ‘ Really good reading,’ says one, ‘is very uncommon ; the 
reading is seldom characterised by intelligence and expression.’ 
Another says :—‘ Reading is seldom good, often fluent enough, but at 
the expense of distinct articulation and intelligent expression.’ A 
third says :—‘ The schools in which I hear really good expression in the 
reading of any class might be counted on the fingers.’ A fourth says :— 
‘ Until reading, the most important branch of elementary instruction, 
is better taught, the results of our whole system must be fallacious.’ 
A fifth says :—* There is little good reading in my district ; indistinct- 
ness of utterance, inaccuracy about easy words, inattention to stops, 
a sing-song tone, an entire absence of any sign of intelligence, cha- 
racterise the ordinary reading.’ Similar statements appear through- 
out these Inspectors’ Reports of 1879-80. But if the art of reading, 
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to be of any service, is an expression of the writer’s thoughts, and their 
association with the reader’s own, what sort of instruction in the art 
is that which produces a town-crier’s recitative from the reader’s mouth, 
and a responseless lack-lustre in his eye? These Reports show that 
the operation of the Act of 1870 had not in 1880 mended the defects 
of our system, as previously reported upon by the Commissioners of 
1861, who said :— 

A large proportion of the children in our elementary schools are not satisfac- 
torily taught what they come to learn, The greater part do not learn even to 
read: at least their powers of reading are so slight, and the reading so little con- 
nected with any intelligent perception of its import—so much a matter of mere 
mechanical routine—as to be of little value to them in after life. They do not 
generally obtain any mastery over elementary subjects which the school ought to 
give. They neither read nor write well. The work seems of little practical use, 
It looks as if the drudgery of elementary teaching were such as to render the 
accomplishments of a highly instructed teacher for the most part unavailable,—not 
that the teachers are too highly trained, but the way in which different methods of 
teaching children to read and spell are connected with elaborate theories of various 
kinds conceals the fact that, after all, there is no profound mystery in teaching chil- 
dren to read, write, and cypher. (Vol. i. p. 154.) 

The latest reports of 1880-81 continue the same dolorous account 
of our schools. There cannot bea better authority than Mr. Sandford, 
who says, ‘ The attempt to teach specific subjects in primary schools has 
done more harm than good, and seriously interfered with elementary 
work.’ Rushing into science before being able to read, and attempting 
the use of other tongues before one has mastered one’s own, assumes 
a discovery of the royal road to learning of proverbial delusion. 

But the ambition to deal with more showy work has not only led 
to neglect of first elements, but to a contemptuous exclusion of the 
first claimants to public instruction. Mr. Forster himself lately con- 
fessed that the children most in need of State guardianship are still 
educationally unprovided for, and wandering about without any care. 
There was hope expressed that the omission might be supplied by an 
extension of the Industrial School system: that is to say, by the 
Police, not the Education, Department. So schvols primarily in- 
tended for the poor reject the poorest. We train from pauperism in 
pauper schools—from degradation in degraded schools—in Scotland 
avowedly under ‘ Juvenile Delinquency Boards.’ Destitute and neg- 
lected children may not come into schools of higher instruction used 
by classes which would resent their contact. 

But what, in the second place, is the higher education offered at 
this primary sacrifice both of rudimentary instruction and of the 
most needy children? Treasury grants are offered for teaching, as 
‘specific subjects ’ in elementary schools, Algebra, Euclid, Mechanics, 
Chemistry, Physics, Animal Physiology, Botany, Principles of Agri- 
culture, Latin, French, and Domestic Economy (see last edition of 
Code). The grants are, indeed, limited to success in cramming any 
one child with only two of these subjects, aid that only after he has 
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passed the fifth standard of general instruction, and with a simul- 
taneous test of his retention of elementary subjects. All these new 
limitations of the grants, and the relegation of two former ‘ specific 
subjects’ to the lower category of ‘class subjects’ which they were 
found never practically to exceed, are acknowledgments that a leap 
too high was being aimed. 

To what extent, however, are the still remaining ‘ specific subjects’ 
really taught? Under the pretentious title of ‘ Domestic Economy’ 
cookery is chiefly supposed to be taught, but only theoretically and 
scientifically, as kitchens can seldom be attached to schools. Future 
kitchen-maids are taught to distinguish warmth-giving from flesh- 
forming foods respectively, as carbonaceous and nitrogenous. They 
can enumerate the ingredients of starch, fat, and sugar in the former 
as farinaceous, oleaginous, and saccharine matter; and of white-of- 
egg, fibre, curds, &c., in the latter as ‘halbumen,’ fibrine, casein, 
gluten, &c. These terms, which belong to necessary classifications 
of much wider studies, will, no doubt, soon cease to burden their 
memories; but the time spent in so temporarily confusing their 
ideas can hardly be called advanced elementary instruction, and is 
lost to real elementary school-work. Teachers, nevertheless, receive 
public money for the operation, as if it were real instruction. In some 
large towns school boards have a salaried officer called a ‘ demonstrator 
of science,’ who not only uses, but composes, special text-books for their 
schools, some of which extend the scope of ¢ scientific subjects,’ making, 
for instance, domestic economy to include hygiene and all other science 
bearing on the healthiness and comfort of home—but invariably in 
scientific terminology, which alone justifies the distinction of the 
study as specific, and its public reward. 

By ‘ Animal Physiology’ is meant a study of anatomical diagrams 
so far as to get by heart the Latin names of every feature, enabling a 
child to call the back of his head ‘ hocciput,’ and his shoulder ¢ umerus.’ 

Botany, which might be admirably used as a subject for the 
practice of reading, full of the most salutary interest, and giving 
pleasant exercise of consecutive thought, is presented to many chil- 
dren in a form of stiffest nomenclature, classifying flowers as mono- 
cotyleda or dicotyleda, and trees as gymnospermous conifers, or cycads. 

French might be begun at elementary schools both grammatically 
and conversationally if there were teachers, and made of subsequent 
use to boys seeking employment where there is foreign correspond- 
ence ; but as it is pretended to be taught it would not enable a navvy 
to get his dinner on the Continent so well as the lingua-franca 
which has obtained currency without any teaching at all. 

All this sort of pretension, though so well paid for by the Govern- 
ment. as to tempt schoolmasters away from elementary teaching, can 
hardly be dignified with the name of higher instruction; to offer it 
to even the lowest middle class as an educational provision is only 
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to stand in the way of their getting otherwise what they really re- 
quire. It does not even qualify for further study, but after winning 
rizes will be forgotten. 

But the advocates of these ‘ specific’ studies in Board schools say 
they don’t pretend to give middle-class education. They call them 
‘higher elementary * studies, They plead, as the girl for her illegitimate 
child, that, after all, it is only a small thing they bring before the 
world. Certainly it is a very small thing—far short even of its adver- 
tisement ; but a State offer, though it be only ‘semblance of worth, 
not substance,’ stops more substantial competition. Even its pre- 
tence is being already receded from. Children in our largest towns 
are leaving school at the age of thirteen, or put on half-time stili 
earlier. It is found impossible, by any desertion of elementary 
teaching, for masters to earn many grants on ‘specifie subjects’ under 
such circumstances. 

The inspectors are for abandoning the attempt altogether. In 
the last yearly reports one of the inspectors, Mr. Blakiston, says that 
‘he would have the whole fourth schedule expunged from the Code, 
with the exception of “‘ English literature ” (which really comes within 
the ordinary “class subjects”). The papers on “specific subjects ” 
are either dry and technical, as might be expected from teachers 
who had got them up from meagre text-books, or else confused and 
discursive. The misspelling would be incredible but to an inspector.’ 

Mr. Fitch, in the same report, says of the foreign languages :— 
‘They cannot be so taught in our elementary schools as even to 
make such a beginning as to enable the scholar to pursue the study 
hereafter by himself. A child who wants to learn German or Latin 
should be helped, by means of a scholarship, to enter a secondary school.’ 

Mr. French says ‘ he cannot regard the “specific” teaching as 
satisfactory. The superficial acquaintance with the subjects given 
eannot abide long. The time and labour drawn away by grants in 
endeavouring to teach these subjects would be better devoted to 
improvement in reading.’ 

Mr. Haslam says, ‘ Answers in “specific subjects ” often show only 
an imperfect acquaintance with some long words.’ Mr. Holmes says, 
‘they are out of place in an elementary school,’ and Mr. Ley, that 
‘spending public money for such a sort of middle-class education is 
questionable—hard work for teachers, and with results meagre and 
unsatisfactory.’ 

Mr. Sandford declares that ‘he seldom finds the grants on 
“specific subjects” justified by any amount of useful knowledge 
acquired by, or of intelligence awakened in, the scholars who pass 
examination in them.’ 

The Bishop of Exeter, who has been the chief adviser in all our 
legislation on the subject, said lately in debate, ‘ The-fourth schedule 
ought to go. It is a delusion educationally, except in cases where 
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the elementary school is really taking the place of a secondary 
school.’ 

The higher instruction in elementary schools, worthless in quality, 
seems happily also failing in quantity. 

But, besides the rather impudent plea that not much of such 
teaching, though advertised, is really given, the undertaking is 
defended as incapable of much harm because so few apply for it. 

There is, then, a double plea for the ‘ higher elementary ’ instruc. 
tion offered by Board schools—first that it means little, and secondly 
that few will take that little. The waste of training of teachers to 
teach what is so little taught is not even taken into the account. 

There is a remarkable argument adduced for this defence, 
It is said: ‘Forward pupils master the rudiments two or three 
years before the school age is completed, and they would have 
time on hand which would be wasted if they were taught nothing in 
addition.” The argument amounts to this: that some ideal age 
being assumed to which all boys must remain at school, if a child can 
complete a supposed requirement of elementary instruction before 
that age, he must sacrifice the advantage of earlier apprenticeship 
for a term of such higher teaching, as above described. 

The London School Board seeks escape from such absurdity by 
setting up distinct ‘higher grade’ schools for such forward pupils after 
they have passed the fifth standard in elementary schools. 

This may be an improvement, so far as the separation of schools, 
on what has been done at Bradford, and imitated at Leeds and 
other towns. The sample high school at Bradford turned out 
nothing but an aristocratic edition of the elementary school at 
its side. Children are admitted at the same early age to both, and 
both offer the same programme of teaching from elementary to higher 
subjects. The aristocratic children may stay somewhat longer at 
their school, and so prosecute higher studies further; but the only 
other difference is that they pay a weekly fee of ninepence, while 
their inferiors pay twopence. Ninepence a week is taken as the limit 
of what the working class, for whose education grants are chiefly 
intended, can afford. It is, therefore, supposed that only working 
men will avail themselves of the education at that price; and it is 
stated that grants will not be made for those who betray their ability 
or willingness to pay more. But the only practical effect of the 
ninepenny fee is to bring a higher class within the public educational 
aid, and to enable them to use it without any sense of public in- 
debtedness, or any mingling of their children with those of lower 
degree. The 7%mes thus expressed its approval of this result: ‘ There 
is now opened for the middle class a higher school by the simple 
process of devising a somewhat higher fee, so that decent people may 
get education for ninepence a week without the unpleasant necessity 
of their children being mixed with the “ wastrel ” class.’ 
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The London School Board’s imitation would be certainly an im- 
provement on this model, if higher education should be undertaken 
by them at all. Mr. Buxton describes their proposal to be, ‘To 
fnish and prolong instruction without exceeding the limit of the 
Code or of elementary education.’ But, if so, what is the distinction 
between the two grades of school? It cannot be only one of age? 
The studies are higher, and the social rank of the children must be 
higher, as those only, unless aided by exhibitions, can stay to a later age. 

The question, then, remains whether it is for the interest or in 
accordance with the wishes of the country that higher education than 
that contemplated by the Legislature should rest upon public support 
and be under Government direction. 

On the point of public support one may fear that the growing 
burden of secondary added to primary education would soon drive 
Parliament into a disastrously reactionary fit. On the other point, of 
Government direction, there is assuredly a very prevalent misgiving 
about its probable issue in national priggishness, involving as it must 
a stiffness in its process, of less harm in elementary, but of serious 
damage to higher education. It is more in the spirit of Englishmen 
that parents who can should educate their children, and our middle 
class is rapidly following the upper in more and more highly valuing 
good education. 

In the discussion at Leeds of a proposal to adopt the London im- 
provement of the Bradford model, the feeling prevailed that the School 
Board had enough to do with primary education; and that secondary 
instruction of older children should be left to private efforts, but 
with a larger aid to exceptional ability in the way of scholarships, 
from their local endowments, to higher schools out of the province 
of the Board. 

Some think they see a gap between the upper elementary and 
lower secondary education which would be thus unprovided for. But, 
if it be so, it should at all events be filled up with better materials 
than those which are offered. There is no time to be lost to prevent 
such gap-filling being as is now undertaken by school boards, with 
very difficult retrieval, and with great embarrassment to better plans. 

What better plan, then, is feasible for supplying schools adequate 
in number and quality for the real need of the middle classes ? 

The School Inquiry Commissioners of 1868 gave their opinion 
that for the middle classes in this country there should be a distinct 
supply of schools of each of the three grades of education. 

They would have every town possessed of a day school of the 
lowest grade of middle-class education, with upper and lower divi- 
sions. In the lower division boys from the age of six to twelve 
should learn to read intelligently books of elementary instruction, to 
write, to cypher as far as fractions, and to know outlines of geography. 
In the upper division all this should be kept up, and Latin and 
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French begun. Algebra, geometry, experimental physics, and the 
rudiments of chemistry and of drawing come within the category of 
subjects for more or less first study by boys in the upper division, 
The fees paid at these schools would vary from two to four guineas 
a year. The Commissioners would have boys required to quit schools 
of this grade at the age of fourteen, lest the cleverest might be kept 
on, and break in upon the grade above, and so cause the injury 
which our present practice inflicts on elementary schooling. 

The second grade schools should prepare youths, by about the age 
of sixteen, to enter on business, whether in manufactories or some 
sorts of profession, army or civil service, engineering, or other highly 
skilled employment. Farmers, large shopkeepers, and many pro. 
fessional men would keep their sons at school up to this age, 
Latin, and at least one modern language, should be thoroughly 
taught in these secondary schools. The mathematics should be 
strictly scientific, though of practical appliance. Trigonometry, 
practical mechanics, and other branches of natural science belong 
to this grade, while English literature must never be neglected. 
The fees paid in day schools of this grade would be from 6/. to 121., 
and for boarders from 30/. to 401. a year. 

Schools of the first grade, of which few are wanted, would prepare 
for the Universities and higher professions, and would be chiefly 
classical. Some would be more distinctly commercial, teaching 
living rather than dead languages, and especially devoted to higher 
mathematics and natural science. 

It may be that this programme is somewhat elaborate, and rather 
what such eminent educationists thought worthy of their wishes than 
within their expectation to realize. Its mere outline, however little 
it might be filled up, presents a startling contrast to what the School 
Boards offer, or could offer, to any of the middle classes, and differs 
even more in kind than in degree. 

The general idea of these Commissioners, as to the best mode of 
filling up the deficiency of suitable schools for the middle classes, was 
that the many available endowments throughout the kingdom should 
be used, as far as they would go, to provide school buildings and 
exhibitions ; that private schools should be encouraged to submit 
themselves to a system of inspection and examination, which would 
rapidly increase their number by affording parents a reliable index of 
their value; and that, where means still failed, districts should be 
allowed to rate themselves, but only for buildings and exhibitions. 
They desired that Government should provide inspectors, and the 
Universities examiners. The exhibitions would give free access to 
middle-class schools to children of the working class showing aptitude 
and desire for more skilled employment in life; and public opinion 
is plainly showing itself in preference of such provision for excep- 
tional ability to what is practically a public bounty for an artificial 
displacement of society—taxing one class to spoil another. 
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Such were the conclusions arrived at, after most careful inquiry, 
consideration, and repeated discussion, by the most competent 
authorities. 

Their proposal to carry out the scheme by districting the 
kingdom, and distributing endowments so as to supply the various 
requirements of every locality, could not pass the ordeal of Parlia- 
mentary debate. Opposition was made, not to the Commissioners’ 
views of what the middle-class schools should be, but to the proposed 
grouping of endowments in different places. The scheme was also 
based on the action of counties, or groups of counties; and the 
boroughs objected to being absorbed, for the purpose, in larger 
areas. The very questionable benefit some of them derived from 
the patronage, or from the money value, of their endowments, they 
would not part with, even for the sake of a wider and better applica- 
tion of them. The senseless argument was also adduced that the 
letter of wills should be enforced against their obvious spirit, how- 
ever times and circumstances might have changed. The London 
School Board, now raising ‘as a burning question’ the claims of 
education to wider use of City endowments, indicates a probability 
of more liberal treatment by Parliament, soon, of endowments not 


nearly so generously appropriated. 
What, then, are the materials we have in hand to meet this 


demand ? 

There are, besides many magnificent ‘hospitals’ of special 
endowment for clothing, feeding, and teaching children in particular 
localities, grammar schools of the better sort, that is, at least a third 
of the three thousand endowed schools in England fit for the purpose 
—at present educating nearly fifty thousand boys of the middle class, 
and capable of taking a great many more, both day scholars and boarders. 
Railways have greatly enlarged the area of possible day attendance at 
these schools in large towns. They are, however, quite insufficient 
for the growing demand, and they are unequally distributed through 
the kingdom, owing to altered aggregation of population. They 
have mostly been brought under new schemes of management more 
adapted to the times by the Charity Commissioners ; and some, too 
much affecting the classical grade, have been made more commercial. 
Fresh foundations are in great demand in many places, and the 
demand is being met, checked only by the competition of Govern- 
ment. The munificent and accomplished Duke of Devonshire was 
very lately engaged in the establishment of a new grammar school at 
Carlisle, and the Lord Chancellor of another at Petersfield. 

There are also many private schools started on the ordinary 
commercial principle of supply and demand—some of them very 
good of the second grade, but few good of the lower grade, and 
scarcely any at present equal to the highest requirements of the 
middle class. What is wanted, in order to bring them into much 
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larger demand, is some public test of merit or good inspection, which 
the Universities could best supply, and by their local examinations 
are already partially supplying. The snare of such schools is sub- 
serviency to the patronage of parents, of which the endowed schools 
are of course more independent. 

There are, moreover, proprietary schools, the property of in- 
corporated shareholders, not of the schoolmasters themselves, chiefly 
of recent origin, and much on the increase. Of this sort, of the 
highest grade, King’s College was the earliest example, to which 
many others have been affiliated in the neighbourhood of London, 
and, more or less like which, many have sprung up all over the 
kingdom, such as the College of the International Education Society 
at Spring Grove. The recently-established County Schools are a 
valuable contribution of second grade proprietary schools. A third 
grade consists of those intended for the lower middle class. Some 
have been established by denominational bodies, which receive special 
life and vigour from the religious zeal of their founders. The last 
undertaking of the proprietary sort is one advertised by the ‘ Public 
Intermediate Day School Company,’ who state their object to be ‘to 
establish, organise, and manage, ona Christian basis with a conscience 
clause, self-supporting public day schools, intermediate in grade 
between the elementary schools and public schools of the higher 
class.’ On this company’s committee are the Bishop of Exeter, Lord 
Aberdare, Sir Kay Shuttleworth, Lord Fortescue, Dr. Gladstone, of 
the London School Board, Dr. Rigg, Principal of the Wesleyan 
Training College, and many other distinguished educationists. 
Their prospectus reports that ‘there are many in the social scale 
immediately above the range of the publicly provided elementary 
schools showing readiness to pay the full cost of a suitable and 
independent education for their sons, which in many parts of the 
kingdom they cannot get, and the supply of which can best be 
adjusted to local demand by so variously composed an association.’ 
The history of all these proprietary undertakings, say the Commis- 
sioners of 1868, is the history of recent struggles for the improve- 
ment of secondary schools. Some have failed or changed their 
character; but as a class they have been of great usefulness, by giving 
considerable assistance in solving our chief educational problem. 

The patriotism of our forefathers founded universities, and schools 
as feeders to them, open to the whole citizenship of the country, 
outside of which serfdom then lay. Some of these school endowments, 
by the increase of wealth and by the raising of their terms, have 
become available only for the richer classes. The working class is 
not, as erst, unthought of for education, but is publicly provided for. 
What the patriotism of the present day, therefore, has to do, whether 
by endowment or otherwise, is to provide schools for the middle 
classes adequate to the requirements both of the times and of their 
social status. It is already evident by the demand that good schools 
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of this sort would cover their own cost and be profitable. Even the 
competing Treasury has not shut up private purses, and larger fees are 
willingly paid by parents, though also rated for the competing schools, 
for an education which they prefer. Ce n’est que le premier pas 
qui cotite, that is, the first establishment is the only difficulty. If 
competition were equally weighted in this respect, there would be 
ample income for current expenditure and a profit; and University 
men are found readily taking the masterships of such schools as are 
already started. It is by such independent education alone that the 
sons of our middle class can be trained to take their proper place in 
the next generation. The associations, habits, and traditions of 
childhood should be no narrower than the station they lead to. 
Government education is too cramped, inelastic, loses too much the 
variety of teaching talent, and is too much exposed to official and 
legislative quackery to suit the independent middle class of England. 

Besides, what all ratepayers pay for must avoid what ratepayers 
will not agree to. Heaven preserve our middle-class education from 
the ‘religious difficulty!’ The feeling of this nation is repugnant 
to the sacrifice of religious teaching in school for exaggerated fears 
of infant dogmatism. The single fact that the Bible itself has not 
escaped the ‘ expurgatory index’ of some School Boards is enough to 
draw from English parents larger payment for education out of their 
control. There is a still graver fact that Government officials 
publish ‘science primers,’ naturally obtaining use in Government 
schools, in which the absence of religion is supplied by sceptical 
philosophy. To this danger, however, ratepayers may agree to be 
indifferent, or parental responsibility should be keenly alive. 

For technical instruction, there seems no lack of both corporate 
and individual liberality ready to supply schools, and scholarships for 
free admission of rising talent to them. The City and Guilds of 
London Institute and Mr. Whitworth may be cited as splendid 
examples of patronage of both kinds. There are Institutes in our 
great manufacturing towns which comprise in their ample circle of 
subjects all that is wanted for this purpose, and the comparative 
desertion in such towns of more ambitious Colleges established for 
lectures on abstract science indicates the limits of the practical re- 
quirements of artizans, as distinct from more literary and professional 
students. Where no such Institutes exist, there is a cry for night 
schools, by nv means equally serviceable, and which are a poor Govern- 
ment postscript to elementary schools. The City Institute just named 
derives all its external aid from King’s College and kindred institu- 
tions, and none from Government. The present Commissioners on 
Technical Instruction seem to assume that schools for this purpose 
are in this country to be a part of the State educational undertak- 
ing. They say, ‘It is clearly the aim of the Government that this 
superior instruction shall be placed as fully as possible within the 
reach of the working class.’ But as a special part of the middle class 
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education, the aim of Government should be to trust those who are 
interested, and stand out of their way. If we may judge by what 
the Government are doing in this teaching way at South Kensington, 
we shall not expect from such quarters much effect on the science 
and art proficiency of our artizans, nor brightening prospects of our 
‘holding our own’ in foreign competition. What is taught there 
is not so much the application of natural science to industrial art, 
as the old subjects of the fourth schedule of our Board schools over 
again—animal physiology, magnetism, acoustics, &c. Not a tenth 
of the papers sent in come from the artizan class at all. Pupil 
teachers are the most numerous winners of the science certificates, 
for which they are credited with extra marks in competing for Queen’s 
scholarships, often at the cost of their arithmetic and algebra. There 
are three thousand school teachers in London alone holding on 
an average three such certificates each, very few of whom are 
giving any sort of science instruction in their schools. The very 
system of examination keeps practical artisans away, while teachers, 
diverted from more solid work by the Government prizes, get * passed’ 
by thousands with the help of special cram-books, the use of which 
is forbidden in all foreign ‘ schools of technology.’ 

The Schools of Art established by the Department in many of 
our larger towns, though they must, equally with those established 
by private liberality, be of great use to students really needing their 
help, yet waste vast sums of public money in giving tedious dril- 
ling to hosts of boys who do not intend to make any kind of drawing 
their profession; merely to get credit and grants to elementary 
schools, 

It is quite true that the late Prince Consort rightly judged that 
nothing was more needed for the material prosperity of this country 
than schools of science and art. The South Kensington Museums 
were enough to attach national gratitude to his memory. He truly 
said of them, that it was an education of itself to walk through their 
carefully arranged and labelled collections. But it is mortifying to 
find still so many foreign artists and designers in our best manu- 
factories, and our manufactures so often surpassed by Continental 
rivals. It indicates some flaw in our training, which is certainly not 
stinted in cost. Friendly critics attribute the failure to want of 
thoroughness in general education, which is the necessary preparation 
for all special work. 

Schools of practical science and art are necessities in all our 
centres of industry for the sons of the middle class and rising talent 
in the lines of life requiring such special training. Facilities for 
acquiring a knowledge of both theoretical and applied science are 
certainly, at present, much greater on the Continent than here. But 
it is the reorganisation of our secondary general instruction that is 
in this view most urgently needed, and so thought our Science 
Inquiry Commissioners some ten or twelve years ago. Government 
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grants to managers and teachers of elementary schools for results on 
examination of their pupils in science and drawing will not effect 
what is wanted. The schools above adverted to are more in the 
right direction, not supported by rates nor under Government, but 
meeting local demand by large voluntary action on the part of men 
and bodies directly interested. The Universities could greatly assist 
in testing the work done, and in Scotland have already done so far 
more than in England. 

In the United States and in Canada, the earliest age at which 
students are admitted to the colleges of technology is from sixteen 
to eighteen, and then only on their passing an examination in 
algebra, geometry, and what we call ‘specific subjects’ learnt in 
previous schools. The late Canadian Inquiry Commission received 
the strongest testimony to the necessity of keeping technical instruction 
entirely apart from and independent of general school education. 
They stated that ‘on no point was their evidence more clear and 
uniform than as to the desirability of the “‘ schools of technology” 
being kept entirely separate from all other schools,’ ‘To attach 
them to any other as appendages would be to ensure their failure.’ 
What we want in this way, besides local schools of art properly made 
use of, is more provision in industrial centres of teachers, apparatus, 
and rooms for the study of applied science for youths of the middle 
class destined for apprenticeship to skilled manufacturers or agri- 
culturists, civil and mining engineers, metallurgists, chemists, 
apothecaries, or for any other line of scientific calling; and of exhibi- 
tions for poorer youths of ability to make use of such a provision. 

The national education of every country should, in principle, be 
in harmony with the political system of the country. It cannot be 
so in England, if while the Legislature restricts public educational aid 
to elementary instruction mainly intended for the working classes, 
the Government is allowed to intrude itself into the management of 
higher education. Of course, we must consider the first steps taken 
in the aspect of their further tendency. Government beginning to deal 
with higher instruction will not stop at the beginning. No principle can 
govern the amount of interference or limit the range of educational 
undertaking. Government so taking into its hands gradually the direc- 
tion, superintendence, payment, and uniform method of the nation’s 
education, will contravene in an essential point the whole tenor of 
our political system. The Constitution of this country seems, as it 
were, a connecting link between the Governments of Europe and the 
progressive popular power westward, that is, between sovereignty 
for the people and sovereignty by the people. If we allow the 
element of Government patronage to preponderate in our institutions, 
the free and progressive spirit of the nation must proportionately 
suffer. England knows the secret of freedom consists in self- 
administration in all concerns capable of it, that is, in all of which a 
central undertaking is unnecessary. Of all concerns, the education of 
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children is the very last of which the State should needlessly take the 
conduct from those who are naturally and immediately responsible. 
It cannot now be said that parents of the middle class are not gene- 
rally as willing, as they are able, to undertake the charge of their 
children’s education, if only good and well-proved means are made ready 
to their use. If they are tempted tosay to themselves, ‘ We pay for a 
public education, so we may as well make use of it,’ they will only 
spoil the provision made for others, and get a very inadequate one for 
their own. 

In our national race with foreigners we should by mistaking our own 
course only fall further behind them. The mistake we are falling into, 
if we entrust School Boards with so-called ‘ higher elementary ’ educa- 
tion, partakes of two false ideas—an inappreciation of what our middle 
classes require, and a depreciation of the education of the working 
classes, as if its object were to rescue them all from a degraded position. 
Mr. Mundella rather encouraged the latter idea by citing as a sample 
of the normal: course of national education, not of the freedom 
of its outlet, that it raised from the ranks of labour distinguished 
men. The children of labour, with free access to any other line of 
life they may be fit for, are in no contemptible social position. The 
working classes have nothing to be ashamed of in their own career. 
For the only permanent result of life, it may be as well followed as any 
other line. The highest thoughts within human capacity are as 
accessible to the labourer as to the prince. The noblest moral cul- 
ture, the highest principles of action, and, in the most important sense, 
the best mental training also, are even favoured by the hardest lot. As 
tointellectual development in the philosophic sense, and stores of know- 
ledge, when it is said that all should receive as much as possible of 
them, no exception need be taken to the sentiment, but only to the 
inference that all should be philosophers. No doubt, both individu- 
ally and nationally, we are all bound to improve and cultivate every 
talent of body, soul, and mind to the utmost in common service to 
God. To quote the Vice-President again, he lately well said that 
‘ the true object of national education was to make a thriving, honest, 
and God-fearing people.’ But man does not live by books alone, and 
a smatter of ‘specific subjects,’ alike for all classes, is a poor pre- 
scription for a thriving commonwealth. Far better will it be if 
Government aid to national education in this country is kept to 
what it is wanted, and able to effect. Then will higher education 
meet the advancing demand, and rise of its own impulse to its 
natural level. 

The prayer which Sydney Smith offered up in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
for an heir born to the British throne is applicable to our Education 
Minister with reference to the education of the middle classes: ‘ May 
he grow in favour with the nation by leaving to its own force and 


direction the energy of a free people.’ 
Nogron. 
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VILLAGE LIFE IN NORFOLK 
SIX HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


A ViLiaGEe LEcTURE. 


[In the autumn of 1878, while on a visit at Rougham Hall, Norfolk, 
the seat of Mr. Charles North, my host drew my attention to some 
boxes of manuscripts, which he told me nobody knew anything 
about, but which I was at liberty to ransack to my heart’s con- 
tent. I at once dived into one of the boxes, and then spent half 
the night in examining some of its treasures. The chest is one of 
many, constituting in their entirety a complete apparatus for the 
history of the parish of Rougham from the time of Henry the Third 
to the present day—so complete that it would be difficult to find in 
England a collection of documents to compare with it. 

The whole parish contains no more than 2,627 acres, of which 
about thirty acres were not included in the estate slowly piled up by 
the Yelvertons, and purchased by Roger North in 1690. fet 
the charters and evidences of various kinds, which were handed 
over with this small property dating before the sixteenth century, 
count by thousands. The smaller strips of parchment or vellum— 
for the most part conveyances of land, and having seals attached— 
have been roughly bound together in volumes, each containing about 
one hundred documents, and arranged with some regard to chrono- 
logy, the undated ones being collected into a volume by themselves. 
I think it almost certain that the arranging of the early charters in 
their rude covers was carried out before 1500 a.p., and I have a 
suspicion that they were grouped together by Sir William Yelverton, 
‘the cursed Norfolk Justice’ of the Paston Letters, who inherited 
the estate from his mother in the first half of the fifteenth century. 

When Roger North purchased the property the ancient evidences 
were handed over to him as a matter of course; and there are many 
notes in his handwriting showing that he found the collection in its 
present condition, and that he had bestowed much attention upon it. 
Blomefield seems to have been aware of the existence of the Rougham 
muniments, but I think he never saw them; and for one hundred 
and fifty years, at least, they had lain forgotten, until they came 
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under my notice. Of this large mass of documents I have copied or 
abstracted scarcely more than five hundred, and I have not yet got 
beyond the year 1355. The court rolls, bailiffs’ accounts, and early 
leases I have hardly looked at. 

The following lecture—slight as a village lecture must needs be 
and ought to be—gives some of the results of my examination of the 
first series of the Rougham charters. The lecture was delivered in 
the Public Reading-room of the village of Tittleshall, a parish ad- 
joining Rougham, and was listened to with apparent interest and great 
attention by an audience of farmers, village tradesmen, mechanics, 
and labourers. I was careful to avoid naming any place which my 
audience were not likely to know well; and there is hardly a parish 
mentioned which is five miles from the lecture-room. 

When speaking of ‘six hundred years,’ I gave myself roughly a 
limit of thirty years before and after 1280, and I have rarely gone 
beyond that limit on one side or the other. 

They who are acquainted with Mr. Rogers’ History of Prices 
will observe that I have ventured to put forward views on more points 
than one, very different from those which he advocates. 

Of the value of Mr. Rogers’ compilation, and of the statistics 
which he has tabulated with so much labour, there can be but one 
opinion. It is when we come to draw our inferences from such 
returns as these, and bring to bear upon them the side lights which 
further evidence affords, that differences of opinion arise among in- 
quirers. I really know nothing about the Midlands in the thirteenth 
century; I am disgracefully ignorant of the social condition of the 
South and West ; but the early history of East Anglia, and especially 
of Norfolk, has for long possessed a fascination for me ; and though 
I am slow to arrive at conclusions, and have a deep distrust of those 
historians who for every pair of facts construct a trinity of theories, 
I feel sure of my ground on some matters because I have done my 
best to use all such evidence as has come in my way. | 


When I was asked to address you here this evening, I resolved 
that I would try to give you some notion of the kind of life which 
your fathers led in this parish a long, long time ago; but on reflec- 
tion I found that I could not tell you very much that I was sure 
of about your own parish of Tittleshall, though I could tell. you 
something that is new to you about a parish that joins your own; 
and because what was going on among your close neighbours at any 
one time would be in the main pretty much what would be going on 
among your forefathers, in bringing before you the kind of life which 
people led in the adjoining parish of Rougham six hundred years ago, 

I should be describing precisely the life which people were leading 
here in this parish—people, remember, whose blood is throbbing in 
the veins of some of you present ; for from that dust that lies in your 
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churehyard yonder I make no doubt that some of you have sprung 
—you whom I am speaking to now. 

Six hundred years ago! Yes, it isa long time. Not a man of 
you can throw his thoughts back to so great a lapse of time. Ido 
not expect it of you; but nevertheless I am going to try to give you 
a picture of a Norfolk village, and that a village which you all know 
better than I do, such as it was six hundred years ago. 

In those days an ancestor of our gracious Queen, who now wears 
the crown of England, was king; and the Prince of Wales, whom 
many of you must have seen in Norfolk, was named Hdward after 
this same king. In those days there were the churches standing 
generally where they stand now. In those days, too, the main roads 
ran pretty much where they now run; and there was the same sun 
overhead, and there were clouds, and winds, and floods, and storms, 
and sunshine; but if you, any of you, could be taken up and dropped 
down in Tittleshall or Rougham such as they were six hundred years 
ago, you would feel almost as strange as if you had been suddenly 
transported to the other end of the world. 

The only object that you would at all recognise would be the 
parish church. That stands where it did, and where it has stood, 
perhaps, for a thousand years or more; but, at the time we are now 
concerned with, it looked somewhat different from what it looks now. 
It had a tower, but that tower was plainer and lower than the 
present one. The windows, too, were very different; they were 
smaller and narrower; I think it probable that in some of them 
there was stained glass, and it is almost certain that the walls were 
covered with paintings representing scenes from the Bible, and pos- 
sibly some stories from the lives of the saints, which everybody in 
those days was familiar with. There was no pulpit and no reading 
desk. When the parson preached, he preached from the steps of the 
altar. The altar itself was much more ornamented than now it is. 
Upon the altar there were always some large wax tapers which were 
lit on great occasions, and over the altar there hung a small lamp 
which was kept alight night and day. It was the parson’s first 
duty to look to it in the morning, and his last to trim it at night. 

The parish church was too small for the population of Rougham, 
and the consequence was that it had been found necessary to erect 
what we should now call a chapel of ease—served, I suppose, by an 
assistant priest, who would be called a chaplain. -I cannot tell you 
where this chapel stood, but it had a burial-ground of its own.! 

There was, I think, only one road deserving the name, which 
passed through Rougham. It ran almost directly north and south 


? Compare the remarkable regulations of Bishop Woodloke of Winchester (A.D. 
1308), illustrative of this. Wilkins’ Conc., vol. ii. p. 296. By these constitutions 
every chapel, two miles from the mother church, was bound to have its own burying- 
ground. 
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from Coxford Abbey to Castle Acre Priory. The village of 
Rougham in those days was in its general plan not very unlike 
the present village—that is to say, the church standing where it 
does; next to the churchyard was the parsonage with a croft at- 
tached; and next to that a row of houses inhabited by the prin- 
cipal people of the place, whose names I could give you and the 
order of their dwellings, if it were worth while. Each of these 
houses had some outbuildings—eowsheds, barns, &c., and a small 
croit fenced round. Opposite these houses was another row facing 
west, as the others faced east; but these latter houses were appa- 
rently occupied by the poorer inhabitants—the smith, the carpenter, 
and the general shopkeeper, who called himself, and was called by 
others, the merchant. There was one house which appears to have 
stood apart from the rest and near Wesenham Heath. It pro- 
bably was encircled by a moat, and approached by a drawbridge, 
the bridge being drawn up at sunset. It was called the Lyng 
House, and had been probably built two or three generations 
back, and now was occupied by a person of some consideration— 
viz. Thomas Middleton, Archdeacon of Suffolk, and brother of 
William Middleton, ;then Bishop of Norwich. This house too was 
on the east side of the road, and the road leading up to it had a 
name, and was called the Hutgong. In front of the house was some- 
thing like a small park of 54 acres inclosed; and next that again, to 
the south, 4 acres of ploughed land ; and behind that again—.e. be- 
tween it and the village—there was the open heath. Altogether, 
this property consisted of a house and 26 acres. Archdeacon 
Middleton bought it on the 6th of October, 1283, and he bought 
it in conjunction with his brother Elias, who was soon after made 
seneschal or steward of Lynn for his other brother, the bishop. 
The two brothers probably used this as their country house, for both 
of them had their chief occupation elsewhere; but when the bishop 
died, in 1288, and they became not quite the important people they 
had been before, they sold the Lyng House to another important 
person, of whom we shall hear more by-and-by. 

The Lyng House, however, was not the great house of Rougham. 
I am inclined to think that stood not far from the spot where Rougham 
Hall now stands. It was in those days called the Manor House or 
the Manor. 

A manor six hundred years ago meant something very different 
from a manor now. The lord was a petty king, having his subjects 
very much under his thumb, but his subjects differed greatly in rank 
and status. In the first place, there were those who were called the 
free tenants. The free tenants were they who lived in houses of 
their own and cultivated land of their own, and who made only an 
annual money payment to the lord of the manor as an acknow- 
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ledgment of his lordship. The payment was trifling, amounting to 
some few pence an acre at the most, and a shilling or so, as the case 
might be, for the house. This was called the Rent, but it is a very 
great mistake indeed to represent this as the same thing which we 
mean by rent now-a-days. It really was almost identical with what 
we now call, in the case of house property, ‘ground-rent,’ and bore 
no proportion to the value of the produce that might be raised from 
the soil which the tenant held. The free tenant was neither a 
yearly tenant, nor a leaseholder ; his holding was, to all intents 
and purposes, his own—subject, of course, to the payment of the 
ground-rent—but if he wanted to sell out of his holding, the lord of 
the manor exacted a payment for the privilege; if he died, his heir 
had to pay for being admitted to his inheritance, and if he died with- 
out heirs, the property went back to the lord of the manor. So 
much for the free tenants. Besides these were the villeins or 
villani, or natives, as they were called. The villeins were tillers 
of the soil, who held land under the lord, and who, besides paying 
a small money ground-rent, were obliged to perform certain 
arduous services to the lord, such as to plough the lord’s land 
for so many days in the year, to carry his corn in the harvest, to pro- 
vide a cart on occasion, &c. Of course these burdens pressed very 
heavily at times, and the services of the villeins were vexatious and 
irritating under a hard and unscrupulous lord. But there were other 
serious inconveniences about the condition of the villein or native. 
Once a villein, always a villein. A man or woman born in villeinage 
could never shake it off. Nay, they might not even go away from the 
manor in which they were born, and they might not marry without 
the lord’s license, and for that license they always had to pay. Leta 
villein be never so shrewd or enterprising or thrifty, there was no hope 
for him to change his state, except by the special grace of the lord of 
the manor.? Yes! there was one means whereby he could be set free, 
and that was if he could get a bishop to ordain him. The fact ofa 
man being ordained at once made him a free man, and a knowledge 
of this fact must have served as a very strong inducement to young 
people to avail themselves of all the helps in their power to obtain 
something like an education, and so to qualify themselves for 
admission to the clerical order and to the rank of free man. 

At Rougham there was a certain Ralph Red, who was one of these 
villeins under the lord of the manor, a certain William le Butler. 


? I do not take account of those who ran away to the corporate towns. I suspect 
that there were many more cases of this than some writers allow. It was sometimes 
a serious inconvenience to the lords of manors near such towns as Norwich or Lynn. 
A notable example may be foundin the Abbrev. Placit. p.316 (6°. E. ii. Easter term). 
It seems that no less than eighteen villeins of the Manor of Cossey were named in a 
mandate to the Sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, who were to be taken and reduced 
to villeinage, and their goods seized. Six of them pleaded that they were citizens 
of Norwich—the city being about four miles from Cossey. 


Vor. XIIT.—No. 72. N] 
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Ralph Red had a son Ralph, who I suppose was an intelligent 
youth, and made the most of his brains. He managed to get ordained, 
about six hundred years ago, and he became a chaplain, perhaps to 
that very chapel of ease I mentioned before. His father, however, 
was still a villein, liable to all the villein services, and belonging 
to the manor and the lord, he and all his offspring. Young Ralph did 
not like it; and at last, getting the money together somehow, he 
bought his father’s freedom, and, observe, with his freedom the free- 
dom of all his father’s children too, and the price he paid was twenty 
marks. Of the younger Ralph, who bought his father’s freedom, I 
know little more; but, less than one hundred and fifty years after 
the elder man received his liberty, a lineal descendant of his became 
lord of the manor of Rougham ; and, though he had no son to carry 
on his name, he had a daughter who married a learned judge, Sir 
William Yelverton, Knight of the Bath, whose monument you may 
still see at Rougham Church, and from whom were descended the 
Yelvertons, Earls of Sussex, and the present Lord Avonmore, who is 
a scion of the same stock. 

When Ralph Red bought his father’s freedom of William le 
Butler, William gave him an acknowledgment for the money, and 
a written certificate of the transaction, but he did not sign his name. 
In those days nobody signed their names, not because they could not 
write (for I suspect that just as large a proportion of people in Eng- 
land could write well six hundred years ago, as could have done so 
forty years ago), but because it was not the fashion to sign one’s name. 
Instead of doing that, everybody who was a free man, and a man 
of substance, in executing any legal instrument, affixed to it his 
seal, and that stood for his signature. People always carried their 
seals about with them ina purse or small bag, and it was no un- 
common thing fora pickpocket to cut off this bag and run away 
with the seal, and thus put the owner to very serious inconvenience. 
This was what actually did happen once to William le Butler’s father- 
in-law. He was acertain Sir Richard Bellhouse, and he lived at 
North Tuddenham, near Dereham. Sir Richard was High Sheriff for 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk in 1291, and his duties brought him 
into court on the 25th of January of that year before one of the Judges 
at Westminster. I suppose the court was crowded, and in the crowd 
some rogue cut off Sir Richard’s purse, and made off with his seal. 
I never heard that he got it back again. 

And now I must return to the point from which I wandered, 
when I -began to speak of the free tenants and the villeins. William 
le Butler, who sold old Ralph Red to his own son, the young 
Ralph, was himself sprung from a family who had held the manor 
of Rougham for about a century. His father was Sir. Richard 
le Butler, who died about 1280, leaving behind him one son, our 
friend William, and three daughters. Unfortunately, William le 
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Butler survived his father only a very short time, and he left no child 
to succeed him, The result was that the inheritance of the old 
knight was divided among his daughters, and what had been hitherto 
a single lordship became three lordships, each of the parceners looking 
very jealously after his own interest, and striving to make the most 
of his powers and rights. Though each of the husbands of Sir 
Richard le Butler’s daughters was a man of substance and influence 
yet, when the manor was divided, no one of them was anything 
like so great a person as the old Sir Richard. In those days, as in 
our own, there were much richer men in the country than the country 
gentlemen, and in Rougham at this time there were two very 
prosperous men who were competing with one another as to which 
should buy up most land in the parish, and be the great man of the 
place. The one of these was a gentleman called Peter the Roman, 
and the other was called Thomas the Lucky. They were both the 
sons of Rougham people, and it will be necessary to pursue the his- 
tory of each of them to make you understand how things went in 
those ‘ good old times.’ 

First let me deal with Peter the Roman. He was the son of a 
Rougham lady named Isabella, by an Italian gentleman named 
Iacomo de Ferentino, or, if you like to translate it into English, James 
of Ferentinum. 

How James of Ferentinum got to Rougham and captured one of the 
Rougham heiresses we shall never know for certain. But we do know 
that in the days of King Henry, who was the father of King Edward, 
there was a very large incursion of Italian clergy into England, and 
that the Pope of Rome got preferment of all kindsfor them. In fact, 
in King Henry’s days the Pope had immense power in England, and 
it looked for a while as if every valuable piece of preferment in the 
kingdom would be bestowed upon Italians who did not know a word of 
English, and who often never came near their livings at all. One of 
these Italian gentlemen, whose name was John de Ferentino, was very 
near being made Bishop of Norwich ; he was Archdeacon of Norwich, 
but though the Pope tried to make him bishop, he happily did not 
succeed in forcing him into the see that time, and John of Ferentinum 
had to content himself with his archdeaconry and one or two other pre- 
ferments. Our friend at Rougham may have been, and probably was, 
some kinsman of the Archdeacon, and it is just possible that Arch- 
deacon Middleton, who, you remember, bought the Lyng House, may 
have had, as his predecessor in it, another Archdeacon, this John de 
Ferentino, whose nephew or brother, James, married Miss Isabella de 
Rucham, and settled down among his wife’s kindred. Be that as it 
may, James de Ferentino had two sons, Peter and Richard, and it 
appears that their father, not content with such education as Oxford 
or Cambridge could afford—though at this time Oxford was one of the 
most renowned universities in Europe—sent his sons to Rome, having 

82 
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an eye to their future advancement; for in King Henry’s days a 
young man that had friends at Rome was much more likely to get on in 
the world than he who bad only friends in the King’s Court, and he 
who wished to push his interests in the Church must look to the Pope, 
and not to the King of England, as his main support. 

When young Peter came back to Rougham, I dare say he brought 
back with him some new airs and graces from Italy, and I dare say 
the new fashions made people open their eyes. And they gave the 
young fellow the name he is known by in future, and to the day of his 
death people called him Peter Romayn, or Peter the Roman. But 
Peter came back a changed man in more ways than one. He 
came back a cleric. We in England now recognise only three orders 
of clergy—bishops, priests, and deacons. But six hundred years ago 
it was very different. In those days a man might be two or three 
degrees below a deacon, and yet be counted a cleric and belonging to 
the clergy ; and even though Peter Romayn may not have been a 
priest or a deacon when he came back to Rougham he was certainly 
in holy orders, and as such he was a privileged person in many 
ways, but a very unprivileged person in one way: he might never 
marry. Ifa young fellow who had once been admitted a member of 
the clerical body took to himself a wife, he was, to all intents and 
purposes, a ruined man. 

But when laws are pitted against human nature, they may be forced 
upon people by the strong hand of power, but they are sure to be evaded 
where they are not broken legally ; and this law of forbidding clergymen 
to marry was evaded in many ways. Clergymen took to themselves 
wives, and had families. Again and again their consciences justified 
them in their course, whatever the Canon Law might forbid or 
denounce. They married on the sly—if that may be called marriage 
which neither the Church nor the State recognised as a binding con- 
tract, and which was ratified by no formality or ceremony civil or 
religious: but public opinion was lenient; and where a clergyman 
was living otherwise a blameless life, his people did not think the 
‘worse of him for having a wife and children, however much the Canon 
Law and certain bigoted people might give the wife a bad name. 
And so it came to pass that Peter Romayn of Rougham, cleric though 
he was, lost his heart one fine day to a young lady at Rougham, and 
marry he would. The young lady’s name was Matilda. Her father, 
though born at Rougham, appears to have gone away from there 
when very young, and made money somehow at Leicester. He had 
married a Norfolk lady, one Agatha of Cringleford ; and he seems to 
have died, leaving his widow and daughter fairly provided for ; and 
they lived in a house at Rougham, which I dare say Richard of 
Leicester had bought. I have no doubt that young Peter Romayn 
was a young gentleman of means, and it is clear that Matilda was 
a very desirable bride. But then Peter cowldn’t marry! How was 
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it to be managed? I think it almost certain that no religious 
ceremony was performed, but I have no doubt that the two plighted 
their troth either to each, and that somehow they did become man 
and wife, if not in the eyes of the Canon Law, yet by the sanction of 
a higher law to which the consciences of honourable men and women 
appeal against all the immoral enactments of human legislation. 

Among the charters at Rougham I find eighteen or twenty which 
were executed by Peter Romayn and Matilda. In no one of themis she 
called his wife ; in all of them it is stipulated that the property shall 
descend to whomsoever they shall leave it, and in only one instance, 
and there I believe by a mistake of the scribe, is there any mention of 
their lawful heirs. They buy land and sell it, sometimes separately, 
more often conjointly, but in all cases the interests of both are kept in 
view ; the charters are witnessed by the principal people in the place, 
including Sir Richard Butler himself, more than once; and in one of the 
later charters Peter Romayn, asif to provide against the contingency of 
his own death, makes over all his property in Rougham without reserve to 
Matilda, and constitutes her the mistress of it all. Some year or two 
after thie, Matilda executes her last conveyance, and executes it alone. 
She sells her whoie interest in Rougham—the house in which she 
lives and all that it contains—lands and ground-rents, and everything 
else, for money down, and we hear of her no more. It is a curious 
fact that Peter Romayn was not the only clergyman in Rougham 
whom we know to have been married. 

I said that the two prosperous men in Rougham six hundred years 
ago were Peter Romayn and Thomas the Lucky, or, as his name appears. 
in the Latin Charters, Thomas Felix. When Archdeacon Middleton 
gave up living at Rougham, Thomas Felix bought his estate, called the 
Lyng House; and shortly after he bought another estate, which, in 
fact, was a manor of its own, and comprehended thirteen free tenants 
and five villeins; and, as though this were not enough, on the 24th of 
September 1292 he took a lease of another manor in Rougham for 
six years, of one of the daughters of Sir Richard le Butler, whose hus- 
band, I suppose, wanted to go elsewhere. Before the lease expired, he 
died, leaving behind him a widow named Sara and three little daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom cannot have been more than eight or nine 
years old. This was in the year 1294. Sara, the widow, was for the 
time a rich woman, and she made up her mind never to marry again, 
and she kept her resolve. When her eldest daughter Alice came to the 
mature age of fifteen or sixteen, a young man named John of Thyrs- 
ford wooed and won her. Mistress Alice was by no means a portion- 
less damsel, and Mr. John seems himself to have been a man of sub- 
stance. How long they were married I know not; but it could not 


* By the constitutions of Bishop Woodloke, any legacies left by a clergyman to 
his ‘concubine ’ were to be handed over to the bishop’s official, and distributed to 
the poor.— Wilkins’ Cone. vol. ii. p. 296 b. 
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have been more than a year or two, for less than five years after 
Mr. Felix’s death, a great event happened, which produced very 
momentous effects upon Rougham and its inhabitants, in more 
ways than one. Up to this time there had been a rector at 
Rougham, and apparently a good rectory-house and some acres of 
glebe land—-how many I cannot say. But the canons of Westacre 
Priory cast their eyes upon the rectory of Rougham, and they made up 
their minds they would have it. I dare not stop to explain how the 
job was managed—that would lead me a great deal too far—but it 
was managed, and accordingly, a year or two after the marriage of 
little Alice, they got possession of all the tithes and the glebe, and 
the good rectory-house at Rougham, and they left the parson of 
the parish with a smaller house on the other side of the road, and 
mot contiguous to the church, an allowance of two quarters of wheat 
and two quarters of barley a year, and certain small dues which might 
suffice to keep body and soul together and little more. And here 
let me observe, in passing, that there is no greater delusion than that 
of people who believe that the monks were the friends of the parsons. 
Whatever else they may have been, at their best, or at their worst, the 
monks were always the great robbers of the country parsons, and 
never lost an opportunity of pillaging them. But on the subject of 
the monasteries and their influence I dare not speak now; possibly 
another opportunity may occur for considering that subject. 

John of Thyrsford had not been married more than a year or 
two when he had had enough of it. Whether at the time of his 
marriage he was already a cleric, I cannot tell, but I know that on the 
10th of October, 1301, he was a priest, and that on that day he was 
instituted to the vicarage of Rougham, having been already divorced 
from poor little Alice. As for Alice—if I understand the case, she 
never could marry, however much she may have wished it; she 
had no children to comfort her; she became by-and-by the great 
lady of Rougham, and there she lived on for nearly fifty years. Her 
husband the vicar lived on too—on what terms of intimacy I am 
unable to say. The vicar died some ten years before the lady. When 
old age was creeping on her she made over all her houses and lands 
in Rougham to feoffees, and I have a suspicion that she went into 
a nunnery and there died. 

In dealing with the two cases of Peter Romayn and John of 
Thyrsford I have used the term cleric more than once. These two 
men were, at the end of their career at any rate, what we now under- 
stand by clergymen; but there were hosts of men six hundred years 
ago in Norfolk who were clerics, and yet who were by no means what 
we now understand by clergymen. The clerics of six hundred years 
ago comprehended all those whom we now call the professional 
classes ; all, 7.¢., who lived by their brains, as distinct from those who 
lived by trade or the labour of their hands. Six hundred years ago 
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it may be said that there were two kinds of law in England ; the one 
was the law of the land, the other was the law of the Church. The 
law of the land was hideously cruel and merciless, and the gallows 
and the pillory, never far from any man’s door, were seldom allowed 
to remain long out of use. The ghastly frequency of the punishment 
by death tended to make people savage and bloodthirsty.‘ It tended, 
too, to make men absolutely reckless of consequences when once 
their passions were roused. ‘As well be hung for a sheep as a lamb’ 
was a saying that had a grim truth in it. When a violent ruffian 
knew that if he robbed his host in the night he would be sure to be 
hung for it, and if be killed him he could be no more than hung, he 
had nothing to gain by letting him live, and nothing to lose if he 
cut his throat. Where another knew that by tampering with the 
eoin of the realm he was sure to go to the gallows for it, he might 
as well make a good fight before he was taken, and murder any one 
who stood in the way of his escape. Hanging went on at a paee 
which we cannot conceive, for in those days the criminal law of the 
land was not, as it is now, a strangely devised machinery for protect- 
ing the wrongdoer, but it was an awful and tremendous power for 
slaying all who were dangerous to the persons or the property of the 
community. The law of the Church, on the other hand, was much 
more lenient. To hurry a man to death with his sins and crimes 
fresh upon him, to slaughter men wholesale for acts that could not 
be regarded as enormously. wicked, shocked such as had learnt that 
the Gospel taught such virtues as mercy and longsuffering, and gave 
men hopes of forgiveness on repentance. The Church set itself 
against the atrocious mangling, and branding, and hanging that was 
being dealt out blindly, hastily, and indiscriminately, to every kind 
of transgressor ; and inasmuch as the Church law and the law of the 
land six hundred years ago were often in conflict, the Church law 
acted to a great extent as a check upon the shocking ferocity of the 
criminal code. And this is how the check was exercised. A man 
who was a cleric was only half amenable to the law of the land. He 
was a citizen of the realm, and a subject of the king, but he was 
more; he owed allegiance to the Church, and claimed the Church’s 
protection also. Accordingly, whenever a cleric got into trouble, and 
there was only too good cause to believe that if he were brought to 
his trial he would have a short shrift and no favour, scant justice and 
the inevitable gallows within twenty-four hours at the longest, he 
proclaimed himself a cleric, and demanded the protection of the 
Church, and was forthwith handed over to the custody of the ordi- 
nary or bishop. The process was a clumsy one, and led, of course, to 
great abuses, but it had a good side. Asa natural and inevitable 


* In 1293 a case is recorded of three men, one of them a goldsmith, who had their 
right hands chopped off in the middle of the street in London.— Chron. of Edward I. 
and Edward IT., vol.i. p. 102. Ed. Stubbs, Rolls series. 
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consequence of such a privilege accorded to a class, there was a very 
strong inducement to become a member of that class, and as the 
Church made it easy for any fairly educated man to be admitted at 
any rate to the lower orders of the ministry, any one who preferred a 
professional career, or desired to give himself up to a life of study, 
enrolled himself among the clerics, and was henceforth reckoned as 
belonging to the clergy. 

The country swarmed with these clerics. Only a small pro- 
portion of them ever became ministers of religion; they were 
lawyers, or even lawyers’ clerks; they were secretaries; some few 
were quacks with nostrums; and these all were just as much clerics 
as the chaplains, who occupied pretty much the same position as 
our curates do now—clergymen, strictly so called, who were on 
the look-out for employment, and who earned a very precarious 
livelihood—or the rectors and vicars who were the beneficed clergy, 
and who were the parsons of parishes occupying almost exactly the 
same position that they do at this moment, and who were almost 
exactly in the same social position as they are now. Six hundred 
years ago there were at least seven of these clerics in Rougham, all 
living in the place at the same time, besides John of Thyrsford, the 
vicar. If there were seven of these clerical gentlemen whom I happen 
to have met with in my examination of the Rougham Charters, there 
must have been others who were not people of sufficient note to 
witness the execution of important legal instruments, nor with the 
means to buy land or houses in the parish. It can hardly be putting 
the number too high if we allow that there must have been at least 
ten or a dozen clerics of one sort or another in Rougham six hundred 
years ago. How did they all get a livelihood? is a question not 
easy to answer ; but there were many ways of picking up a livelihood 
by these gentlemen. To begin with, they could take an engagement 
as tutor in a gentleman’s family; or they could keep a small 
school ; or earn a trifle by drawing up conveyances or by keeping the 
accounts of the lord of the manor. In some cases they acted as 
private chaplains, getting their victuals for their remuneration; and 
sometimes they were merely loafing about, and living upon their 
friends, and taking the place of the country parson if he were 
sick or past work. 

But besides the clerics and the chaplains and the rector or vicar, 
there was another class, the members of which just at this time were 
playing a very important part indeed in the religious life of the people, 
and not in the religious life alone; these were the Friars. If the 
monks looked down upon the parsons, and stole their endowments 
from them whenever they could, and if in return the parsons hated 
the monks and regarded them with profound suspicion and jealousy, 
both parsons and monks were united in their common dislike of the 
Friars. Six hundred years ago the Friars had been established in 
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England about sixty years, and they were now by far the most 
influential Religionists in the country. It will not be far from the 
truth, and will give you the best notion of the real state of the 
case that I can offer, if I say that the Friars were the Primitive 
Methodists of six hundred years ago. The Friars gave out that their 
mission was to bring back Primitive Christianity, and to reform the 
Church by Primitive Christian methods; they were not the first 
people who have proclaimed themselves the reformers of their age, 
not the first nor by any means the last. The Friars, when they 
began their work in England, were literally beggars ; they went from 
place to place, preaching Christ the sinner’s Saviour and the poor 
man’s Friend ; but they preached almost exclusively in the large 
towns—in Yarmouth, in Lynn, in Norwich. In the towns far more 
than in the country the monks had mercilessly fleeced the clergy ; 
the town clergy, as a rule, were needy, hungry, and dispirited ; 
and because they were so, the poorer inhabitants of the towns were 
dreadfully neglected by the clergy, and were fast slipping back into 
mere heathenism. The Friars went among the miserable townsmen 
in their filthy reeking dens and cellars, visited them, ministered to 
them, preached to them, but they would take no money from them ; 
they would not even touch it with the tips of their fingers. As to 
accepting houses and lands by way of endowment, they lifted up 
their voices against the whole system of endowments, and declared it 
to be hateful and antichristian. They tried to carry out to the 
letter our Lord’s directions to His disciples when He sent them out 
two and two without silver, or gold, or brass in their purses, without 
shoes or staves, and witha single garment ; they lived on what people 
chose to give them, food and shelter from day to day. They were 
the earnest and enthusiastic apostles of the voluntary system, and for 
the three hundred years that they were tolerated in England they 
were much more true to their great principle than has been generally 
supposed ; six hundred years ago they were by far the most influential 
and powerful evangelists in England—in fact, they were almost the 
only evangelists. The Friars, though always stationed in the towns, 
and by this time occupying large establishments which were built 
for them in Lynn, Yarmouth, Norwich, and elsewhere, were always 
acting the part of itinerant preachers, and travelled their circuits on 
foot, supported by alms. Sometimes the parson lent them the church, 
sometimes they held a camp meeting in spite of him, and just as often 
as not they left behind them a feeling of great soreness, irritation, 
and discontent ; but six hundred years ago the preaching of the Friars 
was an immense and incalculable blessing to the country, and ifit had 
not been for the wonderful reformation wrought by their activity and 
burning enthusiasm, it is difficult to see what we should have come to, 
or what corruption might have prevailed in Church and State. 

When the Friars came into a village, and it was known that they 
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were going to preach, you may be sure that the whole population would 
turn out to listen. Sermons in those days in the country were very 
rarely delivered. As I have said, there were no pulpits in the churches 
then. A parson might hold a benefice for fifty years, and never once 
have written or composed a sermon. A preaching parson, one who 
regularly exhorted his people or expounded to them the Scriptures, 
would have been a wonder indeed, and thus the coming of the Friars 
and the revival of pulpit oratory was all the more welcome because 
the people had not become wearied by the too frequent iteration of 
truths which may be repeated so frequently as to lose their vital 
force. A sermon was an event in those days, and the preacher with 
any real gifts of oratory was looked upon as a prophet sent by God, 


Six hundred years ago no parish in Norfolk had more than a part 
of its land under tillage. Asarule, the town or village, with its 
houses, great and small, consisted of a long street, the church 
and parsonage being situated about the middle of the parish. Not 
far off stood the manor house, with its hall where the manor courts 
were held, and its farm-buildings, dovecote, and usually its mill for 
grinding the corn of the tenants. No tenant of the manor might 
take his corn to be ground anywhere except at the lord’s mill; and 
it is easy to see what a grievance this would be felt to be at times, 
and how the lord of the manor, if he were needy, unscrupulous, or 
extortionate, might grind the faces of the poor while he ground their 
corn. Behind most of the houses in the village might be seen 
a croft or paddock, an orchard or a small garden. But, the con- 
tents of the gardens were very different from the vegetables we 
see now; there were, perhaps, a few cabbages, onions, parsnips, 
or carrots, and apparently some kind of beet or turnip. The potato 
had never been heard of. As for the houses themselves, they were 
squalid enough for the most part. The manor house was often built 
of stone, when stone was to be had, or where, as in Norfolk, no stone 
was to be had, then of flint, as in so many of our church towers. Some- 
times, too, the manor house was built in great part of timber. The 
poorer houses were dirty hovels, run up ‘ anyhow,’ sometimes covered 
with turf, sometimes with thatch. None of them had chimneys. Six 
hundred years ago houses with chimneys were at least as rare as houses 
heated by hot-water pipes are now. Moreover, there were no brick 
houses. It is a curious fact that the art of making bricks seems to have 
been lost in England for some hundreds of years. The labourer’s dwell- 
ing had no windows; the hole in the roof which let out the smoke 
rendered windows unnecessary, and, even in the houses of the well-to- 
do, glass windows were rare, In many cases oiled linen cloth served to 
admit a feeble semblance of light, and to keep out the rain. The 
labourer’s fire was in the middle of his house; he and his wife and 
children huddled round it, sometimes grovelling in the ashes; and 
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ing to bed meant flinging themselves down upon the straw which 
served them as mattress and feather bed, exactly as it does to the 
present day in the gipsy’s tent in our byways. The labourer’s only 
light by night was the smouldering fire. Why should he burn a rush- 
light when there was nothing to look at ? and reading was an accom- 
lishment which as few labouring men were masters of as now are 
masters of the art of painting a picture. As to the food of the ma- 
jority, it was of the coarsest. The fathers of many a man and woman 
in every village in Norfolk can remember the time when the 
labourer looked upon wheat-bread as a rare delicacy; and those 
legacies which were left by kindly people a century or two ago, pro- 
viding for the weekly distribution of so many white loaves to the 
poor, tell us of a time when the poor man’s loaf was as dark as mud, 
and as tough as his shoe-leather. In the winter-time things went 
very hard indeed with all classes. There was no lack of fuel, for the 
brakes and waste afforded turf which all might cut, and kindling which 
all had a right to carry away; but the poor horses and sheep and 
cattle were half starved for at least four months in the year, and 
one and all were much smaller than they are now. I doubt whether 
people ever fatted their hogs as we do. When the corn was 
reaped, the swine were turned into the stubble and roamed about the 
underwood ; and when they had increased their weight by the feast of 
roots and mast and acorns, they were slaughtered and salted for the 
winter fare, only so many being kept alive as might not prove burden- 
some to the scanty resources of the people.’ Salting down the animals 
for the winter consumption was a very serious expense. All the salt 
used was produced by evaporation in pans near the sea-side, and a 
couple of bushels of salt often cost as much asasheep. This must have 
compelled the people to spare the salt as much as possible, and it must 
have been only too common to find the bacon more than rancid, and 
the ham alive again with maggots. If the salt was dear and scarce, 
sugar was unknown except to the very rich. The poor man had little 
to sweeten his lot. The bees gave him honey; and long after the 
time I am dealing with, people left not only their hives to their 
children by will, but actually bequeathed a summer flight of bees to 
their friends; while the hive was claimed by one, the next swarm 
would become the property of another. As for the drink, it was 
almost exclusively water, beer, and cider.® Any one who pleased might 
brew beer without tax or license, and everybody who was at all before 
the world did brew his own beer according to his own taste. But in 
those days the beer was very different stuff from that which you are 


5 T take this statement from Mr. Rogers’ History of Prices, but I am not sure that 
he has taken sufficiently into account the reserve of fodder which the bracken and 


even the gorse would afford. In some parts of Cornwall and Devon to this day, 


animals are kept throughout the winter wholly upon this food. 
* Ona court roll of the manor of Whissonsete, of the date 22 July 1355,I find 
William Wate fined ‘iiij botell cideri quia fecit dampnum in bladis domini.’ 
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familiar with. To begin with, people did not use hops. Hops wer 
not put into beer till long after the time we are concerned with. | 
dare say they flavoured their beer with horehound and other herbs, 
but they did not understand those tricks which brewers are said 
to practise now-a-days for making the beer ‘heady’ and sticky 
and poisonous. I am not prepared to say the beer was better, or 
that you would have liked it; but I am pretty sure that in thog 
days it was easier to get pure beer in a country village than it is 
now, and if a man chose to drink bad beer he had only himself to 
thank for it. There was no such monopoly as there is now. I am 
inclined to think that there were a very great many more people 
who sold beer in the country parishes than sell it now, and I am 
sorry to say that the beer-sellers in those days had the reputation 
of being rather a bad lot.’ It is quite certain that they were very 
often in trouble, and of all the offences punished by fine at the manor 
courts none is more common than that of selling beer in false mea- 
sures. Tobacco was quite unknown; it was first brought into Eng. 
land about three hundred years after the days we are dealing with. 
When a man once sat himself down with his pot, he had nothing 
to do but drink. He had no pipe to take off his attention from 
his liquor. If such a portentous sight could have been seen in those 
days as that of a man vomiting forth clouds of smoke from his 
mouth and nostrils, the beholders would have undoubtedly taken to 
their heels and run for their lives, protesting that the devil himself 
had appeared to them, breathing forth fire and flames. Tea and 
coffee, too, were absolutely unknown, unheard of; and wine was the 
rich man’s beverage, as it is now. The fire-waters of our own time— 
the gin and the rum, which have wrought us all such incalculable 
mischief—were not discovered then. Some little ardent spirits, 
known under the name of cordials, were to be found in the better- 
appointed establishments, and were kept by the lady of the house 
among her simples, and on special occasions dealt out in thimble- 
fuls; but the vile grog, that maddens people now, our forefathers of 
six hundred years ago had never tasted. The absence of vegetable 
food for the greater part of the year, the personal dirt of the people, 
the sleeping at night in the clothes worn in the day, and other causes, 
made skin diseases frightfully common. At the outskirts of every 


7 The presentments of the beer-sellers seem to point to the existence of something 
like a licensing system among the lords of manors. I know not how otherwise to 
explain the frequency of the fines laid upon the whole class. Thus in a court leet 
of the manor of Hockham, held the 20th of October 1377, no less than fourteen 
women were fined in the aggregate 30s. 8d., who being brassatores vendidere servisiam 
(sic) contra assisam, one of these brewsters was fined as much as four shillings. 

The earliest attempt to introduce uniformity in the measures of ale, &c., is the 
assize of Richard I., bearing date the 20th of November 1197. It is to be found in 
Walter of Coventry, vol. ii, p. 114 (Rolls series). On the importance of this document 
see Stubbs’ Const. Hist. vol. i. pp. 509, 573. On the tasters of bread and ale cf. Dep. 
Keeper's 43rd Report, p. 207. 
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town in England of any size there were crawling about emaciated 
creatures covered with loathsome sores, living heaven knows how. 
They were called by the common name of lepers, and probably the 
leprosy strictly so called was awfully common. But the children 
must have swarmed with vermin; and the itch, and the scurvy, and 
the ringworm, with other hideous eruptions, must have played fearful 
havoc with the weak and sickly. As for the dress of the working 
classes, it was hardly dress at all. I doubt whether the great mass of 
the labourers in Norfolk had more than a single garment—a kind of 
tunic leaving the arms and legs bare, with a girdle of rope or leather 
round the waist, in which a man’s knife was stuck, to use sometimes 
for hacking his bread, sometimes for stabbing an enemy in a quarrel. 
As for any cotton goods, such as are familiar to you all, they had never 
been dreamt of, and I suspect that no more people in Norfolk wore 
linen habitually than now wear silk. Money was almost inconceiv- 
ably scarce. The labourer’s wages were paid partly in rations of 
food, partly in other allowances, and only partly in money; he had to 
take what he could get. Even the quit-rent, or what I have called 
the ground-rent, was frequently compounded for by the tenant being 
required to find a pair of gloves, or a pound of cummin, or some 
other acknowledgment in lieu of a money payment ; and one instance 
oceurs among the Rougham charters of a man buying as much as 114 
acres, and paying for them partly in money and partly in barley.* 
Nothing shows more plainly the scarcity of money than the enormous 
interest that was paid for a loan. The only bankers were the Jews; ° 
and when a man was once in their hands he was never likely to 
get out of their clutches again. But six hundred years ago the Jews 
had almost come to the end of their tether; and in the year 1290 
they were driven out of the country, men, women, and children, with 
nnutterable barbarity, only to be replaced by other bloodsuckers who 
were not a whit less mercenary, perhaps, but only less pushing and 
successful in their usury. 

It is often said that the monasteries were the great supporters of 
the poor, and fed them in times of scarcity. It may be so, but I 
should like to see the evidence for the statement. At present I doubt 


8 In the year 1276 halfpence and farthings were coined for the first time. This 
must have been a great boon to the poorer classes, and it evidently was felt to be a 
matter of great importance, insomuch that it was said to be the fulfilment of an 
ancient prophecy by the great seer Merlin, who had once foretold in mysterious lan- 
guage, that ‘ there shall be half of the round.’ In the next century it appears that 
the want of small change had again made itself felt : for in the 2nd Richard II. 
we find the Commons setting forth in a petition to the King, that‘... . les ditz 
cdés n'on petit monoye pur paier pur les petites mesures a grant damage des dites 
cdés,’ and they beg ‘Qe plese a dit St. le Roi et a son sage conseil de faire ordeiner 
Mayles et farthinges pur paier pur les petites mesures .... et en covre de 
charitée, . . ’—Rolls of Parl. vol. iii. p. 65. 

* I am speaking of Norfolk and Suffolk, where the Jews, as far as I have seen, 
had it all their own way. 
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the fact, at any rate as far as Norfolk goes,!° On the contrary, I am 
strongly impressed with the belief that six hundred years ago the poor 
had no friends. The parsons were ueedy themselves. In too man 
eases one clergyman held two or three livings, took his tithes and 
spent them in the town, and left a chaplain with a bare subsistence to 
fill his place in the country. There was no parson’s wife to drop in 
and speak a kind word—no clergyman’s daughter to give a friendly 
nod, or teach the little ones at Sunday school—no softening 
influences, no sympathy, no kindliness. What could you expect of 
people with such dreary surroundings ?—what but that which we 
know actually was the condition of affairs? The records of crime 
and outrage in Norfolk six hundred years ago are still preserved, and 
may be read by any one who knows how to decipher them. I had 
intended to examine carefully the entries of crime for this neighbour- 
hood for the year 1286, and to give you the result this evening, but] 
have not had an opportunity of doing so. The work has been done 
for the hundred of North Erpingham by my friend Mr, Rye, and what 
is true for one part of Norfolk during any single year is not likely 
to be very different from what was going on in another. 

The picture we get of the utter lawlessness of the whole county, 
however, at the beginning of King Edward’s reign is quite dreadful 
enough. Nobody seems to have resorted to the law to maintain a 
right or redress a wrong, till every other method had been tried. . ., 
It really looks as if nothing was more easy than to collect a band of people 
who could be let loose anywhere to work any mischief. One man hada 
claim upon another for a debt, or a piece of land, or a right which was 
denied—had the claim, or fancied he had—and he seems to have had 
no difficulty in getting together a score or two of roughs to back him 
in taking the law into his own hands. As when John de la Wade in 
1270 persuaded a band of men to help him in invading the manor of 
Hamon de Cleure, in this very parish of Tittleshall, seizing the corm 
and threshing it, and, more wonderful still, cutting down timber, and 
carrying it off. But there are actually two other cases of a precisely 
similar kind recorded this same year—one where a gang of fellows in 
broad day seems to have looted the manors of Dunton and Mileham; 
the other case was where a mob, under the leadership of three men, 
who are named, entered by force into the manor of Dunham, laid 
hands on a quantity of timber fit for building purposes, and took 
it away bodily! A much more serious case, however, occurred some 
years after this, when two gentlemen of position in Norfolk, with 
twenty-five followers, who appear to have been their regular retainers, 
and a great multitude on foot and horse, came to Little Barningham, 
where in the Hall there lived an old lady, Petronilla de Gros ; they set 
fire to the house in five places, dragged cut the old lady, treated her 


20 The returns of the number of poor people supported by the monasteries, which 
are to be found in the Valor Ecclesiasticus, are somewhat startling. Certainly the 
monasteries did not return /ese than they expended in alms. 
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with the most brutal violence, and so worked upon her fears that they 
compelled her to tell them where her money and jewels were, and, 
having seized them, I conclude that they left her to warm herself at 
the smouldering ruins of her mansion. 

On another occasion there was a fierce riot at Rainham. There 
the manor had become divided into three portions, as we have seen 
was the case at Rougham. One Thomas de Hanville had one portion, 
and Thomas de Ingoldesthorp and Robert de Scales held the other 
two portions. Thomas de Hanville, peradventure, felt aggrieved 
because some rogue had not been whipped or tortured cruelly enough 
to suit his notions of salutary justice, whereupon he went to the 
expense of erecting a brand new pillory, and apparently a gallows too, 
to strike terror into the minds of the disorderly. The other parceners 
of the manor were indignant at the act, and, collecting nearly sixty of 
the people of Rainham, they pulled down the new pillory, and 
utterly destroyed the same. When the case came before the judges, 
the defendants pleaded in effect that if Thomas de Hanville had put 
up his pillory on his own domain they would have had no objection, 
but that he had invaded their rights in setting up his gallows without 
their permission. 

If the gentry, and they who ought to have known better, set such 
an example, and gave their sanction to outrage and savagery, it was 
only natural that the lower orders should be quick to take pattern 
by their superiors, and should be only too ready to break and defy 
the law. And so it is clear enough that they were. In a single 
year, the year 1285, in the hundred of North Erpingham, containing 
thirty-two parishes, the catalogue of crime is so ghastly as _ positively 
to stagger one. Without taking any account of what in those days 
must have been looked upon as quite minor offences—such as simple 
theft, sheep-stealing, fraud, extortion, or harbouring felons—there 
were eleven men and five women put upon their trial for burglary ; 
eight men and four women were murdered ; there were five fatal fights, 
three men and two women being killed in the frays ; and, saddest of all, 
there were five cases of suicide, among them two women, one of whom 
hanged herself, the other cut her throat with arazor. We have in the 
roll recording these horrors very minute particulars of the several 
cases, and we know too that, not many months before the roll was 
drawn up, at least eleven desperate wretches had been hanged for 
various offences, and one had been torn to pieces by horses for the 
crime of debasing the king’s coin. It is impossible for us to realise 
the hideous ferocity of such a state of society as this; the women 
were as bad as the men, furious beldames, dangerous as wild beasts, 
without pity, without shame, without remorse; and finding life so 
cheerless, so hopeless, so very very dark and miserable, that when 
there was nothing to be gained by killing any one else they killed 


themselves. 
Anywhere, anywhere out of the world! 
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Sentimental people who plaintively sigh for the good old times 
will do well to ponder upon these facts. Think, twelve poor crea- 
tures butchered in cold blood in a single year within a circuit of 
ten miles from your own door! Two of these unhappy victims were a 
couple of lonely women, apparently living together in their poverty, 
gashed and battered in the dead of the night, and left in their blood, 
stripped of their little all. The motive, too, for all this horrible 
housebreal:ing and bloodshed, being a lump of cheese or a side of 
bacon, and the shuddering creatures cowering in the corner of a hovel, 
being too paralysed with terror to utter a ery, and never dreaming 
of making resistance to the wild-eyed assassins, who came to slay 
rather than to steal. 

Let us turn from these scenes, which are too painful to dwell on; 
and, before I close, let me try and point to some bright spots in the 
village life of six hundred years ago. If the hovels of the labourer 
were squalid, and dirty, and dark, yet there was not—no, there was 
not—as much difference between them and the dwellings of the farmer 
class, the employers of labour. Every man who had any house at all 
had some direct interest in the land; he always had some rood or 
two that he could call his own ; his allotment was not large, but then 
there were no large farmers. I cannot make out that there was any 
one in Rougham who farmed as much as two hundred acres all told. 
What we now understand by tenant farmers were a class that had 
not yet come into existence. Where a landlord was non-resident he 
farmed his estate by a bailiff, and if any one wanted to give up an 
occupation for a time he let it with all that it contained. Thus, 
when Alice the divorced made up her mind in 1318 to go away 
from Rougham—perhaps on a pilgrimage—perhaps to Rome—who 
knows ?—she let her house and land, and all that was upon it, live 
and dead stock, to her sister Juliana for three years. The inventory 
included not only the sheep and cattle, but the very hoes, and pitch- 
forks, and sacks ; and everything, to the minutest particular, was to be 
returned without damage at the end of the term, or replaced by an 
equivalent. But this lady, a lady of birth and some position, certainly 
did not have two hundred acres under her hands, and would have 
been a very small personage indeed, side by side with a dozen of our 
West Norfolk farmers to-day. The difference between the labourer 
and the farmer was, I think, less six hundred years ago than it is 
now. Men climbed up the ladder by steps that were more gently 
graduated ; there was no great gulf fixed between the employer and the 
employed. 

I can tell you very little of the amusements of the people in those 
days. Looking after the fowls or the geese, hunting for the hen’s nest 
in the furze brake, and digging out a fox or a badger, gave them an 
hour’s excitement or interest now and again. Now and then a wander- 
ing minstrel came by playing upon his rude instrument, and now and 
then somebody would come out from Lynn, or Yarmouth, or Norwich, 
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with some new batch of songs, for the most part scurrilous and coarse, 
and listened to much less for the sake of the music than for the words. 
Nor were books so rare as has been asserted. There were even story- 
books in some houses, as where John Senekworth, bailiff for Merton 
College, at Gamlingay in Cambridgeshire, possessed, when he died in 
1314, three books of romance ; but then he was a thriving yeoman 
with carpets in his house, or hangings for the walls." 

There was a great deal more coming and going in the country 
villages than there is now, a great deal more to talk about, a great 
deal more doing. The courts of the manor were held three or four 
times a year, and the free tenants were bound to attend and carry on 
a large amount of petty business. Then there were the periodical 
visitations by the Archdeacon, and the Rural Dean, and now and then 
more august personages might be seen with a host of mounted 
followers riding along the roads. The Bishop of Norwich was always 
on the move when he was in his diocese; his most favourite places of 
residence were North Elmham and Gaywood; at both of these 
places he had a palace and a park; that meant that there were deer 
there and hunting, and all the good and evil that seems to be in- 
separable from haunches of venison. Nay, at intervals, even the 
Archbishop of Canterbury himself, the second man in the kingdom, 
came down to hold a visitation in Norfolk, and exactly 602 years ago 
the great Archbishop Peckham spent some time in the county, and 
between the 10th and 15th of January 1281 he must have ridden 
through Rougham, with a huge train of attendants, on his way from 
Docking to Castle Acre. I have no doubt that his coming had very 
much to do with the separation of Peter Romayn from Matilda de 
Cringleford, and the divorce of poor Alice from John of Thyrsford. 

The year, 1280, in which Archbishop Peckham began his 
visit to Norfolk, was a very disastrous year for the farmers. It 
was the beginning of a succession of bad seasons and floods even 
worse than any that we have known. The rain set in on the 
Ist of August, and we are told that it continued to fall for twenty- 
four hours, and then came a mighty wind such as men had 
never known the like of; the waters were out, and there was a 
great flood, and houses and windmills and bridges were swept away. 
Nay, we hear of a sad loss of life, and many poor people were drowned, 
and many lost their all; flocks and herds, and corn and hay being 
whelmed in the deluge. In November there was a frightful tempest, 
the lightning doing extensive damage; and just at Christmas-time 
the frost set in with such severity as no man had known before. The 
river Thames was frozen over above London Bridge, so that men crossed 
it with horses and carts; and when the frost broke up on the 2nd of 
February there was such an enormous accumulation of ice and snow that 
five of the arches of London Bridge blew up, and all over the country 

Rogers’ Hist. of Prices, vol. i. p, 124. 
Vou. XIII.—No. 72. T 
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the same destruction of bridges was heard of. Next year and the year 
after that, things went very badly with your forefathers, and one of 
the saddest events that we get from a Norfolk chronicler who wa; 
alive at the time is one in which he tells us that, owing to the cop. 
tinuous rain during these three years, there was an utter failure jp 
garden produce, as well as of the people’s hope of harvest. The bad 
seasons seem to have gone on for six or seven years; but by far the 
worst calamity which Norfolk ever knew was the awful flood of 1287, 
when by an incursion of the sea a large district was laid under water, 
and hundreds of unfortunate creatures were drowned in the dead of the 
night, without warning. Here, on the higher level, people were com. 
paratively out of harm’s way, but it is impossible to imagine the 
distress and agony that there must have been in other parts of the 
county not twenty miles from where we are this evening. After 
that dreadful year I think there was a change for the better, but it 
must have been a long time before the county recovered from the 
‘agricultural distress;’ and I strongly suspect that the cruel and 
wicked persecution of the Jews, and the cancelling of all debts due 
to them by the landlords and the farmers, was in great measure 
owing to the general bankruptcy which the succession of bad seasons 
had brought about. Men found themselves hopelessly insolvent, and 
there was no other way of cancelling their obligations than by getting 
rid of their creditors. So when the king announced that all the Jews 
should be transported out of the realm, you may be sure that there 
were very few Christians who were sorry for them. There had beena 
time when the children of Israel had spoiled the Egyptians—was it 
not fitting that another time should have come when the children of 
Israel should themselves be spoiled ? 

The year of the great flood was the frequent talk, of course, of all 
your forefathers who overlived it, and here in this neighbourhood it 
must have acquired an additional interest from the fact that Bishop 
Middleton died the year after it, and his brothers then parted with 
their Rougham property. Nor was this all, for Bishop Middleton’s 
successor in the see of Norwich came from this immediate neighbour- 
hood also. This was Ralph Walpole, son of the lord of the manor of 
Houghton, in which parish the bishop himself had inherited a few 
acres of land. In less than forty years no less than three bishops had 
been born within five miles of where we are this evening: Roger de 
Wesenham,” who became Bishop of Lichfield in 1245; William Mid- 
dleton, who had just died; and Ralph Walpole, who succeeded him. 
There must have been much stir in these parts when the news was known. 
The old people would tell how they had seen ‘young master Ralph’ 
many a time when he was a boy scampering over Massingham Heath, or 
coming to pay his respects to the Archdeacon at the Lyng House, or 


** The names of several members of the bishop’s family occur in the Rougham 
Charters as attesting witnesses, and a Roger de Wesenham is found among them 
more than once, 
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talking of foreign parts with old James de Ferentino or Peter Romayn. 
Now he had grown to be a very big man indeed, and there were many 
eyes watching him on both sides the water. He had a very difficult 
game to play during the eleven years he was Bishop of Norwich, for 
the king was dreadfully in need of money, and, being desperate, he 
resorted to outrageous methods of squeezing it from those whom he 
could frighten and force, and the time came at last when the bishops 
and the clergy had to put a bold face on and to resist the tyranny and 
lawless rapacity of the sovereign. 

And this reminds me that though archdeacons, and bishops, and 
even an archbishop, in those days might be and were very important 
and very powerful personages, they were all very small and insignificant 
in comparison with the great King Edward, the king who at this time 
was looked upon as one of the most mighty and magnificent kings in all 
the world. He, too, paid many a visit to Norfolk six hundred years ago. 
He kept his Christmas at Burgh in 1280, and in 1284 he came down 
with the good Queen Eleanor and spent the whole of Lent inthe county; 
and next year, again, they were in your immediate neighbourhood, 
making a pilgrimage to Walsingham. A few years after this the king 
seems to have spent a week or two within five miles of where we are ; he 
came to Castle Acre, and there he stayed at the great priory whose 
ruins youall know. There avery stirring interview took place between 
the king and Bishop Walpole, and a number of other bishops, and 
great persons who had come as a deputation to expostulate with 
the king, and respectfully to protest against the way in which he 
was robbing his subjects, and especially the clergy, whom he had 
been for years plundering in the most outrageous manner. The king 
gave the deputation no smooth words to carry away, but he sent them 
off with threatening frowns and insults and in hot anger. Some days 
after this he was at Massingham, and one of his letters has been pre- 
served, dated from Massingham, 30th of January 1296, so that it 
is almost certain the great king passed one night there at least. It is 
a little difficult to understand what the king was doing at Massing- 
ham, for there was no great man living there, and no great mansion. 
Sometimes I have thought that the king rode out from Castle Acre to 
see what state the Walpoles of those times were keeping up at 
Houghton. Had not that audacious Bishop Walpole dared to speak 
plainly to his Grace the week before? But the more probable ex- 
planation is that the king went to Massingham to visit a small 
religious house or monastery which had been recently founded there. 
I suspect it had already got into debt and was in difficulties, and it 
is possible that the king’s visit was made in the interest of the 
foundation. At any rate, there the king stayed ; but though he was 
in Norfolk more than once after this, he never was so near you again, 
and that visit was one which your forefathers were sure to talk about 
to the end of their lives. 
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And these were the days of old. But now that we have lookej 
back upon them as they appear through the mists of centuries, th 
distance distorting some things, obscuring others, but leaving upm 
us, on the whole, an impression that, after all, these men and wom 
of the past, whose circumstances were so different from our own, wer 
perhaps not so very unlike what we should be if our surroundings wep 
as theirs. Now that we have come to that conclusion, if indeed » 
have come to it, let me ask you all a question or two. Should» 
like to change with those forefathers of ours, whose lives were passed 
in this parish, in the way I have attempted to describe, six hundrej 
years ago ? Were the former times better than these ? Has the world 
grown worse as it has grown older? Has there been no progress, but 
only decline ? 

My friends, the people who lived in this village six hundred year 
ago were living a life hugely below the level of yours. They wer 
more wretched in their poverty, they were incomparably less pro- 
perous in their prosperity, they were worse clad, worse fed, wore 
housed, worse taught, worse tended, worse governed; they wer 
sufferers from loathsome diseases which you know nothing of; the 
very beasts of the field were dwarfed and stunted in their growth, 
and I do not believe there were any giants in the earth in thox 
days. The death-rate among the children must have been tremen- 
dous. The disregard of human life was so callous that we can hardly 
conceive it. There was everything to harden, nothing to soften; 
everywhere oppression, greed, and fierceness. Judged by our modem 
standards, the people of our county village were beyond all doubt 
coarser, more brutal, and more wicked, than they are. Progress is 
slow, but there has been progress. The days that are, are not what 
they should be ; we still want reforms, we need much reforming ow- 
selves: but the former days were not better than these, whatever these 
may be; and if the next six hundred years exhibit as decided an ad- 
vance as the last six centuries have brought about, and if your children’s 
children of the coming time rise as much above your level in senti- 
ment, material comfort, knowledge, intelligence, and refinement, as 
you have risen above the level which your ancestors attained to, 
though even then they will not cease to desire better things, they will 
nevertheless have cause for thankfulness such as you may well 
feel to-night as you look back upon what you have escaped from, and 
reflect upon what you are. 

AvaGustus JESSOPP. 





ELECTION PROSPECTS OF THE 
CONSERVATIVES. 


Tue Conservative party has recently taken to going to confession— 
not indeed to the priest, but to the public. In leading reviews 
aud by some of its representative men (declared and anonymous) we 
have been humbly acknowledging our transgressions and owning our 
infirmities. The (alleged) defects of our leaders, the truant-like 
propensities of our rank and file, our want of cohesion, our defective 
organisation, the absence of definite ends and aims, the true intent 
and duty of oppositions in general and of our opposition in particular ; 
these and numerous other subjects have thus been lately discussed 
in a philosophical, analytical, practical, and sometimes personal aspect 
and spirit. 

It appears to me that a vast amount of inconsiderate reasoning 
has been emitted. We have not been adopting the advice of washing 
our soiled Jinen at home. But what, let me ask, is all this fuss and 
fume about? An Opposition working plainly and straightforwardly 
to its ultimate and legitimate end—-the displacing of its opponents 
—should not be engaged in such discussions or be found in such a state. 
I must be permitted to say that I do not doubt that there is dissatisfac- 
tion felt by a large number of the Conservative portion of the House 
of Commons. It is not that we mistrust our leaders; but we, who 
recollect the exhilarating leadership of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, are not satisfied with the kid-gloveism of the leaders on our 
front bench. Putting all that aside, the question is, How will the 
reform and rectification of all the ills that Conservative flesh is now 
heir to place us any nearer the end sought—the capture of the citadel, 
the expulsion of the enemy ? 

In other words, what prospect has ‘ the party’ of succeeding at a 
general election? What about a majority? How many seats will 
be lost or won should we have another Gladstone coup q@’état, or 
have to wait wearily the expiry by old age of this obnoxious Parlia- 
ment? It is indeed easy to generalise on such a subject; and to say 
that we should win many seats, or further, would secure an actual 
Conservative majority. 

Expecting to be called a political Cassandra (it is not the first 
time I have had to assume that part with less satisfaction than success), 
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I simply say that, while I believe the former half of the prediction,] 
totally disbelieve the latter. This is a sad story for all Conservatives 
who are expectants or seekers of office, and I think it probable that] 
shall receive the usual amount of censure applied to men of the 
‘candid friend ’ class. 

It is, however, disclosing no secrets, but merely collating and apply. 
ing facts lying on the very surface, when I invite the attention of 
political friends and foes to Conservative election prospects. In my 
judgment they hardly ever were worse than now. 

I am not in the least influenced by the result’ of the Liver. 
pool election. Experienced men, acquainted with that city, and the 
circumstances of the case, could bring down much the jubilation of 
the Liberal party. But let that pass. They won a surprising 
victory, and are fully entitled to exult over it. On the other hand, 
that special case does not at all displace or destroy the effect or value 
of signs of change in the constituencies recently quite manifest. 

An embarrassed merchant or tradesman usually dreads the ap- 
proach of stocktaking; the prospect is frightening, horrible! He 
wants anything but the truth. Hopes, however illusory,—means of 
averting impending evil or ruin, however futile—are welcomed and 
hugged ; assets are egregiously magnified, and debts are ridiculously 
minimised, all to keep up a good heart; while .a resort to some in- 
toxicating drink or opiate excludes for the time all care and anxiety. 

Let the Conservative party, however, look the real state of 
matters fully in the face, without shrinking and without evasion. 

In 1837, 1841, 1852, 1859, and 1874, the five general elections 
most favourable to the Conservative party since the passing of the 
great Reform Bill, the representation of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland 
was as follows ':— 


| 


1841 | 1852 


— — a ——— 


2. = 
10 | 13 


Scotland ./ 20 33 | 22 31 | 20 33 
Ireland -| 8 3 | 4 62 | 42 63 











70 | 103 | 78 109 


—— 


What was the state of the case in 1880? 


Wales e 
Scotland ° 
Ireland P 


1 I have omitted all reference to 1847, when the nominal Conservatives had 
nearly half the House, because parties were so confused, and it is not possible 
satisfactorily to classify. 
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In short, counting as I do, for all practical purposes, the Home 
Rulers as opposed to the Conservative party, the Liberal party had 
in the three smaller parts of the United Kingdom a majority of 123 
at the last general election. 

The first question is, Will this state of things be likely to improve ? 
What is there in the state of the Land question and the Home Rule 
question in Ireland, of the Church and Land question in Scotland, 
and of the Church question in Wales to enable us to expect better 
things in either kingdom? It is dangerous to prophesy; but I will 
venture a suggestion that a general election now would result in 
a Liberal gain of 12, or at least of 10, in these constituencies. 
The figures would then stand 25 Conservatives and 168 Liberals, 
or a majority of 143 for our opponents. How is this to be over- 
come in the purely English constituencies? The very best of the 
above general elections for the Conservative party in purely English 
constituencies was that of 1874, when the English returns were as 


follows :— 
Conservatives F ° e . 286 


Liberals ° . * ° » 263 


Conservative majority . ° . 123 
In other words, if the party were now as strong in England as it 
was in 1874, it would not even then have a real majority ! 
The worst position (that in 1880) was as follows :— 


Conservatives e ° ° e 193 
Liberals ° ° ° . ae 


Liberal majority ° . - 63 

There is only now a very slight improvement in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland combined. 

Will any credulous Conservative friend point out how a working 
Conservative majority of (even) ten is to be got out of these materials ? 
If he can extract many crumbs of comfort from these figures I envy 
him his capacity of hopefulness. Let it be noted how marked the 
change after the passing of the Ballot Act, although in 1874 we had 
so many advantages in our favour. Few people have the least idea 
of the great political change which has secretly and quietly been 
worked in the three smaller kingdoms, and it can never be retraced. 

I shall be asked, Are there no alternatives? Has the Conservative 
party no trump card to play to defeat its opponents with, and to 
turn a minority into a majority? I have heard of two :— 

1, An alliance or treaty, arrangement, or understanding with, or 
‘receiving information’ from, the Home Rule party. 

2. The taking up the County Franchise question, and ‘ running’ 
it in the interests of the Conservative party, hoping that the agri- 
cultural democracy may be as grateful as the urban democrats were 
in 1874, 
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As to the first, I will simply say that not one Irish Conservative 
member whom I know would have a part in so disgraceful an alliance, 
and that a Conservative party, so called, that would proceed one step 
in such a direction, would deserve, as I believe it would receive, the 
loathing and contempt of every loyal subject of the Queen! 

Let such arrangements be reserved, if at all, for those repre- 
sentatives of Her Majesty and of the law and order of the United 
Kingdom, who announced to the House of Commons that a certain 
person was ‘steeped to the lips in treason,’ and yet within two or 
three weeks arranged to release that person on certain terms as to 
the legislation and government of the country and the party support 
of that person and his followers to be rendered the Government in 
the House of Commons. 

As to the second specific, I believe in it as little as in the first. 
It is impossible it could overbear the certain results of the elections 
of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, even if it left the Conservative 
party as strong in England. But is it likely to do so? ‘That 
magnificent Bill of Sir Henry James,’ as Sir Charles Dilke, in a 
moment of Shepherd’s Bush enthusiasm, described it, is designed 
chiefly to break down the power of the Conservative party in the 
English counties, even before the flooding of the county constituencies; 
and though the net has been ostentatiously spread in the very sight 
of many Conservative birds, they appear quite anxious to walk into 
it. Notably Sir Richard Cross and Sir William Dyke (who ought to 
know) hail it with pleasure, and the 'atter especially received it with 
gushing admiration. 

Those who, like myself, never believed in the propriety or safety 
of the Disraeli Reform Act, accept without surprise the reversal of 
1874 by 1880. 

Violent gusts of popular feeling may, under an equal borough 
and county franchise, now and then land the so-called Conservative 
party in Downing Street; but it will be followed with the same 
results as we have seen in France during the last few years—great 
fickleness and change among the electoral and elected bodies. 

He that depends 
Upon your favours swims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with rushes, Trust ye ? 
With every minute, you do change a mind, 
And call him noble that was now your hate, 
Him vile, that was your garland ! 


It is painful to see the tortuous efforts of Liberal speakers and 
writers to try and persuade themselves and the public that it would 
be honest as well as practicable to carry, first, the measure of en- 
franchisement and disfranchisement—for it must be both, if we are 
to have a spick-and-span equal franchise in town and country :—the 
dead level of democratic formation, with its ‘ molehill’ and ‘ moun- 
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tain’ and ‘ thistle’ and ‘ forest tree’ all levelled down. Thereafter, 
it is hoped that, by the leverage and power of the newly enfranchised, 
a truly Liberal redistribution will a second time be arranged, to 
‘dish’ the small remaining chance of the Tories! Methinks these 
gentlemen are reckoning on a too easy victory! Ifthe House of Lords 
is to remain wortby of support as a second Chamber, it must resolutely 
upset such a policy of political chicane, and insist on the precedents 
of 1832 and 1867 being honestly and logically followed. In all 
probability, two or three Ministers will rise and fall in attempting 
to cope with the monster,—Redistribution. 

The most serious part of the case remains to be considered. It 
follows from what I have said, that I have not the least expectation 
at a general election (occur when it may) of the Conservative party 
doing more than reducing (substantially) the Liberal majority. It 
will probably see the extreme party of representatives from Ireland 
greatly increased in number and made literally masters of the 
situation. No Liberal Ministry will be able to stand against their 
desertion and opposition. How intensely this grave danger to the 
State and to the cause of good government will be increased, if we 
have an extended and equalised franchise in Ireland! The extreme 
party would probably return 95 out of the 105 members still, I 
suppose, to be retained by Ireland. The Liberal Protestants would 
be entirely obliterated, and a few seats only would be left (unless in 
isolated cases the extreme party quarrelled over two or three 
candidates) to the Conservatives, in the case of Dublin University 
and a few towns and cities, if still left directly enfranchised. 
The Liberal Protestants of Ulster know full well the fate in store 
for them at the hands of their own party; but when the time comes 
they will still humbly 


Lick the hand that’s raised to shed their blood. 


At present they are terrified with the prospect. The recent county 
elections of Tyrone and Derry have opened their eyes, as the Lord 
Chancellor and Attorney-General of Ireland and their Liberal Pro- 
testant supporters well know. 

What, then, are we Conservatives todo? Give upin despair? By 
no means. Cease organisation? Never. Despair of the State and 
of our principles? Not at all! The power of the Liberal party is 
in the present; that of the Conservative party in the future. If we 
cannot reign, let us at least try and govern. There are many like 
myself more contented in Opposition than in office, if only we are 
strong enough to keep the enemy in check. 

The Liberal party is in full swing just now; the breezes from 
‘Arabi the Blest,’ the hopes of disestablishment, the further 
degradation of the franchise, the hints of large concessions to the 
English farmers at the expense of owners, and other prominent Liberal 
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nostrums, may keep a Liberal Ministry in full sail. The strenuous 
political Dissenters of England, and the United Presbyterians of 
Scotland, the utterly inconsistent Free Churchmen (who prate about 
Establishment principles and support disestablishment practice 
and agitation) will stick through thick and thin to a Government 
which, while forsaking the principles on which it ascended to power, 
is still the blessed hope of the Liberation Society, and one which its 
members would keep in power, despite all its grievous departures 
from the faith of Mid-Lothian (1880), in order to effect or approach 
nearer but a little to,—disestablishment. 

That the Liberal party, as a whole, will make an end of destroying 
I doubt. But that a large section of the Liberal party will ultimately 
get sick of a Ministry earnestly supported by the two members for 
Northampton and others of that ilk, I feel perfectly sure. We may 
have a long and perilous period of waiting, but I confess I look to 
the future revival and rule of moderate Conservative principles; 
not in the resuscitation of a party led by Lord Salisbury or Sir §. 
Northcote, or both (able and experienced though they are), but in 
the formation of a new party, the basis of which will be preservation 
and building up instead of destruction and pulling down. In this 
respect England will be humbly, and at a distance, following the 
earnest aspirations and efforts of the best and worthiest of our 
American cousins, who really look with astonishment and dismay at 
the wilfully downward course of English statesmen—in endeavouring 
to establish Government by mere numbers. 


CHarzEs E. Lewis. 





CONCERNING THE UNKNOWN PUBLIC. 


Tue Unknown Public was the term which some twenty-five years ago 
was invented by Mr. Wilkie Collins as a generic name for readers of 
what he styles the ‘Penny Novel Journals.’ The phrase was, in its 
way, a happy thought. It was well turned, well sounding, it struck 

clearly the key-note of the article to which it gave title, and it was 

harped upon cleverly, and not unkindly. From these causes it has 
‘stuck ;’ and, as I propose to deal with the subject to which it refers, 
I will adopt the expression, and take it for granted that practically 
it has become a proverbial one. Taking the estimated circulation of: 
the ‘five successful and well-established’ penny serials published in 
1858 as a basis of calculation, Mr. Collins puts the numbers of the 
‘lost literary tribes’ at three millions. I believe the estimate was 
a modest one even for that day. Since that date the number ot 
successful and well-established penny serials has increased, and it 
would probably be under the mark to count their aggregate of readers 
at five millions. Such an army of readers outside what is usually 
accounted the reading world is of course something of a social pheno- 
menon. They are a host in themselves, but they are also a host by 
themselves. To most others they are veritably the great unknowr ; 
their very existence being merely a logical assumption based upon 
the proposition that there must be sfich a body of unknown readers 
standing in the relation of cause to the known effect of penny serial- 
ism. Since the author of the Woman in White wrote upon the un- 
known public and their reading, various other writers have had their 
say upon the subject; and recently another eminent novelist, Mr 

James Payn, has favoured the world with ‘some private views’ upon 
the subject of penny fiction. That under his treatment the witless 
journals become a cause of wit, that with his steel (pen) he strikes 
sparks from their stony dulness, need scarcely be said. Still, like his 
brother novelist, he does his spiriting gently; writes rather in sorrow 
for, than anger against, the unknown public. From the internal 
evidence afforded by the contents of the serials, both Mr. Collins and 
Mr. Payn, as well as critics of lesser note, have attempted to deduce 
some answer to the question, Who are the unknown public? Going 
upon the exhaustive system, they show pretty clearly who are not of 
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that mysterious public. General probabilities and special inquiries 
alike lead the writers to the conclusion that this great unknown is 
not to be found in the ranks of the upper or middle classes. It 
follows therefore, they reason, that it must be looked for among 
the many-headed multitude; and this latter inference is more 
or less correct according to the limit of inclusion assigned to the 
many-headed multitude. Beyond this the critics have not progressed 
in the path of discovery. They confess that they have never been 
able to discover a living specimen of the unknown public, and express 
themselves curious to know who and what manner of people the 
members of such a public can be. Apart from the feeling of curiosity 
legitimately associated with it, this question is an interesting and 
even important one. It presents social and ethical aspects for con- 
sideration ; bears directly upon the state of intelligence and culture 
existing among a considerable section of the community. That I am 
able to throw light upon it, that I am in a position to speak as to 
who constitute the unknown public, not from conjecture or any 
process of evolvement from an inner consciousness, but from per- 
sonal knowledge of many of its members, and a lifelong acquaintance 
with the classes to which they belong—that I am in a position to 
do this must be my apology and justification for wishing to add 
another chapter to the discussion of an already tolerably well-worn 
topic. 

The principle upon which the unknown public has hitherto been 
judged is that which underlies the saying, ‘ Let me make the ballads of 
a nation, and I care not who makes its laws.’ The application of this 
principle may easily be widened, and there was nothing unjust or 
far-fetched in extending it to the reading of the unknown public in 
seeking by its light to reason inductively from the known reading to 
the unknown readers. Briefly and broadly put, the ‘argument’ of 
the induction in this case has run thus :—No reader personally known 
to the investigating critics has ever pleaded guilty to reading penny 
fiction journals. The readers of these journals are unknown; their 
reading, however, is abundantly on hand to testify, not only to their 
existence, but to their taste—and by their reading we shall know 
them. ‘Here,’ have said the critics in effect, ‘is a distinctive 
literature of which the literary and cultured classes know nothing, 
and which must, as a material necessity of its existence, have a large 
body of supporters. Its chief feature consists of fiction—and, ye gods, 
such fiction! dull and dreary unspeakably, and reading like tales 
told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. Of their 
authors it may be said, as was said of the painter of unrecognisable 
portraits, that they are godly artists in so far as they obey the Com- 
mandments, and in drawing their men and women do not make unto 
themselves (or their readers) the likeness of anything that is in heaven 
above or in the earth beneath, or that is in the waters under the earth. 
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These fictions, though “ running ” by scores at a time, are practically 
unvarying in their pattern; they are stale, flat, and unprofitable, 
dreary and long-winded, unreal and unexciting. Yet with all their 
glaring and too-numerous-to-be-mentioned imperfections, they con- 
tent and probably delight millions of readers. Now what kind 
of readers are they who can be thus delighted? They must be 
a “peculiar people.” Having seen their reading, one is curious 
to know something of themselves; of their special tribal attri- 
butes; to know who and what they are; whether they have man- 
ners, and what are their customs; what are their habits of life and 
modes of thought—supposing, that is, they are capable of thought. 
The desire for information upon these points is, however, a case of the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, seeing that living examples 
of the readers of penny fiction cannot be found by the would-be 
students of their characteristics.’ 

Thus reason and write the critics and censors of the unknown 
public and its journals. The writing is sufficiently bright without 
being bitter, and the reasoning—especially if supported by selected 
quotations from the fictions—looks sound. As a matter of fact, it is 
not. It is true the conclusion follows from the premisses, but the 
premisses are unsound and misleading. Underlying the whole body 
of the reasoning is a vitiating assumption. It is assumed both ex- 
pressly and by implication that the penny novel journals constitute 
the sole reading of the unknown public. If such were the case, that 
public would indeed be a curious race, and students of mental pheno- 
mena might well be anxious to discover specimens of it. That there 
may be individual members of the unknown public whose reading is 
confined to the penny journals I donot doubt. They are, however, the 
exceptions. As a rule the assumption here in question is an altogether 
mistaken one. That theunknown public are not a discriminating body 
of readers, that they are very easily pleased, goes without saying. 
Their appetite in the matter of light reading, however, though not 
discriminative—perhaps because not discriminative—is omnivorous. 
In the #sy of novels they will read almost anything, and, as a matter 
of fact, do read a great many others besides those they find in their 
own journals. 

But before going at large into the question of what they read, 
it will be well to show who are the readers to lay bare the mystery 
—which, after all, is a very prosaic mystery—-of the unknown public. 
The general conclusion that it is among the masses of the people that 
this great public exists, is, as I have said, broadly correct. Further 
than this premisses are lacking. The criticism becomes speculative ; 
and the more express conclusion, or rather guess—to which Mr. 
Collins commits himself by implication, and Mr. Payn expressly—to 
the effect that the unknown public is practically synonymous with 
the domestic-servant class, is not correct. Thousands of domestic 
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servants are to be found among the millions of the unknown public; 
but they are comparatively outsiders and of little account. The 
bulk of this great body of readers comes from classes that, in their 
own estimation at any rate, are several ‘cuts’ above the domestic 
class. They belong to the ‘ young lady’ classes—the young ladies of 
the counters, of the more genteel female handicrafts generally, and the 
dressmaking and millinery professions in particular. To these are 
added a numerous section of young ladies unattached—young ladies 
whose parents consider them, or who consider themselves, too genteel 
to go out to work. They live at home in such ease as the family 
struggle to maintain a ‘real genteel’ appearance upon an insuf- 
ficient income will permit. Though they have the will they lack 
the means of indulging in expensive amusements. Accepting the 
situation on this head, with more or less of philosophy, they adapt 
themselves to their environment, and fall back upon the luxury (to 
them) of penny fiction. By a system of ‘exchanges’ with friends 
and acquaintances they can—and do—manage to obtain a practically 
unlimited supply of this reading at an outlay of two or three pence 
per week ; for, whatever may be its quality, the penny fiction journal 
is a big pennyworth in point of quantity. As the young ladies carry 
their tastes into married life, the unknown public also includes 
numbers of wives of clerks, shopkeepers, and well-to-do artisans. 
Many youths of the classes here spoken of read the penny journals, and 
they are not without men readers in the same grades of society. The 
latter, however, can be scarcely accounted supporters of these journals, 
They rarely subscribe to them, and are only led to read them from 
the cireumstances—accidental so far as they are concerned—of 
their being brought into their homes by their women folk. More- 
over, the men do not, as a rule, read the stories. Fiction’s the thing 
wherewith these journals chiefly catch their hosts of subscribers. 
Still, though principally, they are not wholly made up of fiction. 
They have their pages or columns of random readings, varieties, 
odds and ends, or the like, and, to crown all, the wonderful answers 
to correspondents. These are the parts that the men read; and in 
their way they are more or less readable. Except for a passing 
perusal, no value is set upon the papers. There is no hesitation 
about thrusting them into the pockets of ‘ working clothes,’ no com- 
punction over fingering them with work-stained hands. They can be 
read at times and under conditions that books cannot; and this, 
coupled with the fact that they are ready to hand, leads to their being 
the odd-time reading of many working men. Penny fiction journals 
are no uncommon sight in the workshop world, especially among 
hands who stay in the shop to their meals. Nor is the reading in this 
ease altogether without results. I have known more than one work- 
man, who, having a fairly retentive memory, and a ready sense of 
appositeness, has founded and maintained a reputation as a story-teller, 
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and wit of the ‘that reminds me’ order, solely upon his recollections 
of the ‘Jokes and Jottings columns’ of the penny serials. Others, 
though they may fail to remember those selected witticisms, or to 
perceive opportunities for using them in the way of joke-capping, 
yet get an occasional laugh out of them when reading them for the 


first time. Many atime and oft, too, I have heard such working- 
men readers as I am here speaking of get as hearty amusement out 
of the folly suggested by some of the answers to correspondents, as 
any that could have been extracted from them by more polished 
critics. 

Though the ranks of the unknown public are mainly recruited 
from the classes indicated above, it by no means follows that all mem- 
bers of those classes, or even a majority of them, are readers of the 
penny fiction journals. Many of them would consider a charge of 
indulging in such reading as an insult to their taste and intelligence, 
and some of these may be disposed to deny that their classes do 
furnish ary considerable contingents of the great army of readers in 
question. But I speak of what I know, of what I have seen and 
heard, and am daily seeing and hearing. I have seen the penny 
fiction journals in the cottages of gentility. I have seen ‘ fashion- 
ably attired’ young ladies sitting embayed in the front windows of 
genteel residences, reading the penny journals in sight of every passer- 
by. I have seen the journals in parlours that were dignified with the 
name of drawing-rooms, sometimes in the hands of the ladies of the 
establishment, sometimes lying on drawing-room tables among the 
more permanent ornaments of which were—strange as the asser- 
tion may sound to those holding the hitherto prevailing views con- 
cerning the unknown public—such books as handsomely got up 
editions of Shakespeare’s Works, the Doré edition of Don Quixote, 
and Farrar’s Life of Christ. I have seen these same journals in the 
houses of highly-respectable tradesmen and of highly-paid artisans. 
As already said, I have seen them in the workshops, and not only in 
the hands of apprentices, but also in those of grown and bearded men. 
Ihave heard young ladies, both married and single, varying their 
discussions on dress—their staple topic of conversation—with discus- 
sions of the plots of the stories in their favourite penny journals. I 
have seen young ladies buying the journals, not in by-streets or small 
shops, but from the largest booksellers or newsagents of leading 
thoroughfares. I have observed the newsboys on genteel rounds dis- 
posing of them by armfuls. Independently of personal testimony 
the journals themselves can be examined ‘to witness if I lie. An 
examination of their contents directed to this point will, I think, con- 
clusively demonstrate that they cater not for the domestic-servant 
class, but for the lower, middle, or let-us-be-genteel-or-die classes, the 
classes whose young ladies can—in the language of a once greatly 
popular music-hall ditty— 
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Sing and dance, 
And parlez-vous France, 
And play on the grand piano. 


Several of the leading penny fiction journals publish each week 
page of original music. Most of these pieces are musically on a par 
with the average of the stories, and to hear them ‘ tried over’ on an 
indifferent piano by an indifferent, even if genteel, performer is—and 
I speak from auricular demonstration—no small affliction. Never. 
theless, the fact of the publication of the music, not as an experiment 
but as a long-established and therefore presumably successful feature, 
bears out what I have been saying as to the classes who support the 
penny journals. Again, several of the most largely circulating of 
these periodicals publish illustrated dress and fashion articles of a 
technical character. It may be said that no class think more about 

ress and fashion than do servants; and this is true, but with a differ. 
ence. The domestic has rarely either the time, opportunity, or skill 
to be her own dressmaker. She must employ such professional 
costumiers as she can afford to pay, and ‘ leave it’ to them to make 
her as fashionable as their talent and her money—the former generally 
even more limited than the latter—will run to. With genteel young 
ladies the case is widely different. Many of them, as I have previously 
remarked, are actively engaged in the dressmaking or millinery 
professions, and most of them have some greater or lesser degree of 
skill in these crafts, though they may only apply it for private and per- 
sonal purposes. Those of them who ‘go to business’ have, generally 
speaking, ‘their evenings to themselves,’ while those who are not in 
business have their days as well as evenings. They are all bound—or 
believe themselves bound, on the principle that it is better to be out 
of the world than out of the fashion—to keep up an appearance, how- 
ever small their means. To do so it is in the great majority of in- 
stances absolutely necessary that they should be to a considerable 
extent, if not wholly, their own dressmakers and milliners. To them, 
therefore, a weekly contribution towards the solution of the problem, 
* How to dress fashionably on 5/. (more or less) a year,’ is a decided 
attraction. The fashion article is often the point which determines 
subscribers to the publications of the unknown public. It contains 
sufficient information in its way for the purpose of young ladies who 
only make ‘ for themselves ;’ and to have it ‘ thrown in’ with two or 
three ‘ To-be-continued ’ stories, the lot for a penny, is a consideration. 
The penny is invested in the combination journal rather than ina 
journal wholly devoted to dress and fashion—and there are penny 
fashion journals now-a-days—or one giving stories only, even though 
those stories might be better of their kind. Again a comic—and 
even plain-looking—maidservant or a manservant who is either a 
butt, a coward, or a criminal of some despicable order, is a character 
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that frequently figures in the stories of these journals, and high life 
below stairs is one of their stock subjects of ridicule. Their poor- 
but-virtuous maidens who divide with Lady Clare Vere de Vere the 
heroine réle are always of the young lady type. Poor they may be, 
virtuous they are even to insipidity, but menial never! Perish the 
thought, and in this connection even the word! They are emphatic- 
ally nothing if not genteel. They are accomplished, can play and 


sing, and discuss the passing equivalent for Shakespeare and the 


musical glasses. They are ‘up’ in the usages of good society and 
society small talk as set forth in the manuals upon those important 
subjects furnished to a lower world by the ‘ Duchess of Dash’ or 
‘Lord Three Stars.’ Their conversation is fearfully and wonderfully 
polite—and dull. Altogether they are very superior young persons, 
and calculated above most others to put up the backs of servants. 
Apart from all this, domestics are not a reading class. The ‘ generals’ 
have neither taste nor time for reading, and the more favourably 
placed members of the sisterhood usually prefer other forms of amuse- 
ment. Moreover, the prevailing flavour of the stories, a flavour of 
high life, would not have the same attraction for servants that it has 
for young ladies. The point of the saying, ‘ No man is a hero to his 
valet,’ extends in practice to all servantdom. A general knowledge of 
the life of the drawing-room world cannot be kept from the world of 
pantry and kitchen. Servants know—few better perhaps—that titled 
and ‘swell’ people are not the mere puppet-like and one-patterned 
creatures that the class of stories here spoken of figure them as being. 
Young ladies have not the same opportunities for judging on the 
point. To use the old simile, they are not the rose, neither do they 
live near it. Distance lends enchantment to their view. They see 
no thorn or canker, suspect no worm i’ th’ bud, are willing and wishful 
to believe that the flower is all that the fancy of the penny novelists 
—not to speak of some guinea-and-a-half noveiists—paint it. Gen- 
teel themselves, they look upon aristocracy as the apotheosis of 
gentility, and regard the individual aristocrat as a being socially 
enskied and sainted. Therefore it is that the stories of the penny 
fiction journals are made so greatly abounding in aristocratic characters 
and scenes, ‘To sum up on this head, the lines on which these stories 
are designed, and their build throughout—so to speak—show conclu- 
sively that they specially seek to suit the tastes and imaginings not 
of servant girls but genteel young ladies. Quod erat demon- 
strandum. 

I have remarked that in speaking of the unknown public I speak 
with knowledge. I may add that the knowledge is not of observation 
only, but of experience also. In my green and salad days, when I was 
young in judgment and was, moreover, very often but a one-pennied 
boy in the matter of ‘spending-money,’ I belonged to the unknown 
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public. I was an enthusiastic member of the body then, and even 
now I do not feel the humiliation which I suppose I ought to ex. 
perience in making this confession. At the time I am referring to, 
the London Journal was the leading penny serial, and its chief novel. 
writer and the favourite author of the unknown public of the period 
was one J. F. or F. J. (I am not quite sure about the initials) Smith, 
author of Stanfield Hall, Minnie Gray, &c., &c. As they came out 
week by week, I read both of the stories named and several of the 
etceteras, and I remember I thought them very pretty stories as they 
stood. One feature of the tales was that each chapter—and there 
were two or three chapters in each weekly portion—was headed bya 
quotation in verse. Some of these headings were of considerable 
length ; most of them were ‘ good bits’ in themselves, and were from 
poets who could be ‘ understanded’ of the people. When I had de- 
voured the weekly modicum of fiction I would re-read and sometimes 
learn by heart these headings in verse, and my impression still is that 
I got my first liking for poetry from them. So that indirectly, at 
any rate, I profited by my reading of penny serials. J. F. Smith was, 
in his time, the Eclipse novelist of the unknown public. When he 
was in the race it was a case of Smith first, the rest nowhere ; and the 
announcement of a forthcoming novel from his pen always created a 
sensation among the great unknown. No succeeding writer in his line 
has been anything like so generally popular with the penny public, 
nor, I fancy, has any other author, who has written exclusively for 
that public, written so well. As a matter of curiosity, I have often 
been desirous to read a J. F. Smith novel again in these latter days; 
but, though sufficient unto their day and immediate purpose, I suppose 
they had not enough vitality to keep them from putrefaction. At 
any rate I have never been able to meet with any of them in volume 
form. Judging him now from recollection, I am afraid the great 
Smith was a very mechanical novelist with practically only one plot 
and one set of characters, but with a fair degree of skill in ringing 
the changes upon them. A favourite portrait in his gallery was that 
of a secret poisoner of very pronounced principles. Poisoning was 
the profession of this person ; and if he did not exactly work con amore 
in his profession, he had, at any rate, no compunction in exercising 


it. He was of 
Such as do murder for a meed ; 


and he could and would smile, and murder while he smiled. His 
office in the action of the plot was to ‘remove’ such of the other 
characters as were ‘in the path’ of himself or the bold, bad—and rich 
—men who employed him to do their murdering for hire or on com- 
mission. He went about constantly prepared for business, had always 
in his bosom an elegant little phial filled with the colourless, odourless, 
tasteless distillation, the administration of a few drops of which ina 
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cup of tea or coffee, a glass of wine or medicine, was guaranteed to 
effect ‘removals in town or country.’ He manufactured his own drugs 
and ‘potions,’ worked in a weirdly furnished laboratory, was given to 
oriental fashions of dress, and altogether made a tolerably picturesque 
villain. Another prominent personage—under varying names and cos- 
tumes—was a Mephistophelian ‘foreigner’ of no specified nationality. 
He was handsome, luxurious, mysterious, and more or less murderous. 
His riches 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind ; 

his palatial residence or magnificent chambers were as the halls of 
dazzling light, with display of barbaric pearl and gold; and his attire 
and nicknackery were to match. His ‘steeds’ were fleeter than all 
others ; his skill with pistol and sword ‘a thing to shudder at, not to 
see’ He owned beautiful yachts and beautiful slaves; and, in short, 
was several young gentlemen of the Monte Cristo and the Conrad 
the Corsair types rolled into one. Among the other stock charac- 
ters of the novels were village ruffians who figure sometimes as 
game-keepers, sometimes as poachers; ‘ancient retainers’ after—of 
course a long way after—the Caleb Balderstone pattern; centena- 
rian-like old crones possessed of the secrets of great families; pert 
and intriguing maidservants, and low comedy manservants. That all 
these revolved around lords and ladies of high degree need scarcely be 
said. If I remember aright, the author was stronger in bad characters 
than in good, and in men thanin women. His dialogue was decidedly 
stilted. 'Thus—and that the passage should still be in my mind after 
many years is a curiosity of memory—a character in one of his stories 
says of the statement made by another that it is ‘a lie, a base mean 
lie, the coward’s shield, the shuffling trickster’s last resource.’ As a 
set-off to their shortcomings, however, the tales had a certain amount 
of ‘go’ and incident in them. Though judged by severe canons of 
criticism the style was made up of faults, the writer had grasped the 
golden rule of the great Sir Walter,‘ be interesting.’ His manner 
night be inartistic, nevertheless he contrived to make his matter in- 
teresting to young readers and the uncritical—and of such are the 
unknown public. 

During the period in which I was a reader of the great Smith 
and the lesser writers for the unknown public of his day, 1 was also 
a reader of infinitely greater works. It was during that period that 
I first read the Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver's 
Travels, Arabian Nights, Gil Blas, the ‘Leather Stocking’ stories 
of Fenimore Cooper, Ivanhoe, Quentin Durward, and some others 
of Scott’s, and Peter Simple, Midshipman Easy, and others of 
Marryat’s. And this is the point! This is the motive and justi- 
fication for the introduction here of the above little chapter of auto- 
biography. The personal statement is generally illustrative. In 

u2 
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thus mixing my reading I was a representative member of the yp. 
known public as its characteristics remain even unto this day. This 
public simply consists of the less and least critical sections of genen| 
readers of the light brigade. There is no special brand or badge of 
all their tribe to mark them off from other general readers, and thy 
it is that those who have reasoned themselves into the belief tha 
the patrons of the penny fiction journals must be a race apart, hay 
failed in their search for such a race. They have looked for o 
indulged in speculations as to the probable attributes of a community 
that, as a matter of fact, had no existence. The so-called unknow 
public are great readers, while, speaking broadly, they are neither 
book-buyers nor subscribers to libraries. This is the position that has 
called into existence the penny fiction journals. Of those publica. 
tions, it may be truthfully said that they ‘meet a want.’ The men. 
bers of the unknown public are willing to spend a penny or twopence 
per week on their reading, but they are not capable of habitually 
exercising the self-control necessary for saving the weekly pence until 


they amount to the two shillings or three-and-sixpence which would § 


purchase a popular novel of the ordinary stamp. If it were not for 
the penny journals they would often be without reading at all, and 
being ‘constant readers’ they prefer penny fiction serials to being 
novel-less. Should better light reading come in their way—and by 
one means or another a good deal of it does come in their way—they 
avail themselves of it rejoicingly, and can appreciate its stronger, if 
not its more subtle, points of superiority. Fathers, brothers, or lovers 
of the young ladies may be members of mechanics’ or literary insti- 
tutions, or work for firms having their own lending libraries, or le 
entitled to borrow from free libraries. They may be haunters of second- 
hand bookstalls, or occasional buyers of new books. By all or any of 
these circumstances the young ladies benefit to the fullest extent, and 
they are very free-handed in lending books to each other, or in 
borrowing them from acquaintances whom they know to be possessed 
of them. Though they have nota constant supply as to quantity 
and have to take them as they come, with respect to quality they 
manage to get hold of a good many books. There are few adults 
among them who have not read some of Dickens’s novels and a few 
of Scott’s, while Bulwer Lytton is an established favourite with them. 
With the leading living novelists whose works run into fancy 
boards editions they are well acquainted. Familiar as household 
words among them are Jt is Never Too Late to Mend, Hard Cash, 
the Woman in White, No Name, and the earlier works in the 
Braddon series. Of recognised novelists, Miss Braddon was until 
within the last few years first favourite with the unknown public, but 
now she is but one of three. James Payn’s novels, and in a lesser 
though still considerable degree those of Besant and Rice, are dividing 
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favour with the works of the author of Lady Audley’s Secret. Com- 
pined with the strong plot interest of the former novels is a literary 
excellence not to be found in the Braddon novels—a literary excel- 
lence which the unknown public can feel and enjoy in a general way, 
though they may not be able to analyse it, and may be incapable of 
realising some of its finer touches. A leading London daily, reviewing 
one of Mr. Payn’s novels, remarked :— 

The plot was necessary to hang the story on, and keep the characters moving, 
but the story is not read for the plot. It is read for the author's way of telling it, 
for his fun, for his side comments, full of experience, humour, and sense, and for 
the lively and natural talk he keeps up amongst his people. 

Ican understand a professional reviewer who has supped full of 
novelistic sensations, good and bad—especially bad—writing in this 
strain, but I am very much disposed to doubt whether his observations 
are applicable to any public of novel-readers, They certainly do not 
apply to the unknown public. It is distinctively due to the strength 
and ingenuity of his plots, their sustained as well as thrilling interest, 
and the skilful and telling manner in which the process of their 
weaving picks up every thread of detail, however loose or detached it 
may for the moment appear—it is distinctively due to these features 
of his workmanship that Mr. Payn’s novels, while favourites with 
polished and critical readers, are making more way with the many- 
headed than those of any other contemporary writer. That in deve- 
loping his plot and keeping his characters moving he is ‘full of 
experience, humour, and sense,’ is an added charm to his work. 
Coupled as it is with story-telling powers of the first order, the un- 
known public are quite conscious of the charm. It influences and 
improves their taste in novel-reading. They may not be qualified to 
understand every subtle indication or suggestion of character, every 
aptly humorous, illustrative, or parenthetical epigram. But they 
quite appreciate the pervading lightness and brightness of touch. It 
is fully if only generally brought home to them that the whole work, 
style as well as plot, is that not merely of a finished craftsman, but of 
akeen though kindly student of poor humanity—one wisely worldly 
but not worldly wise. The humour of the Ready Money Mortiboy 
books may be as bright and genial as that which characterises Mr. 
Payn’s fictions, their individual characters may be as striking and as 
well drawn as his, and their incidents to the full as thrilling; but 
these points are not in this case so neatly compacted into the plots. 
Perhaps brilliant ‘ point’ and startling episode are relied upon rather 
than strength and finish of plot; and where polished or blasé readers 
are concerned, such reliance would no doubt be justified. A novel, 
however, to give the greatest pleasure to the greatest number, to 
‘fetch’ the commonalty equally with the polished, must depend as 
much upon brilliancy of finish in plot as in point. The better the 
plot the better the novel, is axiomatic with the unknown public, and 
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thus it comes that the Besant and Rice novels are lesser, though stjj 
great, favourites with them than those of James Payn. One (pp 
sumably ) favourite novelist of the Known Public there is who holds; 
place apart in relation to the unknown public. And that novelist jy 
Ouida! Great in the opinion of the class of ‘real genteel’ yo 
ladies spoken of in the present article is Ouida. With them she dog 
prevail. They quite agree with herself that she is a woman of geniy, 
Their belief in her is not a matter of reason but of faith. They dj 
not understand her writings in anything like detail, but they reqj 
them with effusion. She is their literary prophet. In her they r. 
cognise the embodiment of their own high and inexpressible (by 
themselves) imaginings of aristocratic people and things. They lx. 
lieve in her Byronic characters, and their Arabian Nights-like wealth 
and power; in her Titanic and delightfully wicked guardsmen, in he 
erratic or ferocious but always gorgeous princes, her surpassingly 
lovely but more or less immoral grand dames, and her wonderfil 
Bohemians of both sexes. In the same way they believe and delight 
in the manner in which their own Ouida lays it on with a trowel in 
the matter of properties, in the dream-like splendour of the abodes, 
and the no less resplendent dress and jewellery of her puppets—incl 
ding, of course, the silken smoking-robes and gem-bedecked nerghil 
and lethal weapons of the male characters. In all these characteristics 
of Ouida’s work do the young lady members of the unknown publie— 
and they constitute a majority of the body—steadfastly believe. They 
believe, too, in her sheer ‘ fine writing.’ Its jingle is pleasant to their 
senses, even though they fail to catch its meaning. Not only in this 
case is there community of feeling between author and readers, but 
the latter have unconsciously been trained to admiration. Their 
penny serial reading leads them up to it. Though it does not appear 
in penny serials, OQuida’s writing is essentially the acme of penny serial 
style. The novelists of the penny prints toil after her in vain, but 
they do toil after her. They aim at the same gorgeousness of effect 
with her, though they lack her powers to produce it, to impress it 
vividly upon readers. The difference between the serials and Ouida’ 
works, though great, is one of degree only, not of kind. The transition 
from the one to the other is easily made, and the writings of the 
author of Moths do the State some service in that they materially 
help to bridge the gulf between the generally inane fictions of the 
penny serials and the better classes of fiction. The unknown public 
cross the bridge and make occasional incursions beyond it. But they 
have not burned it behind them. They fall back again and are most 
frequently to be found on the serial side of it. To drop metaphor, 
they have not, as novel-readers, got beyond preferring poor novels to 
none at all, and it is only of the poorer kinds that they can command 
such a supply as fully meets their, demand for reading. They are 
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pretty much in the same position as those subscribers to Mudie’s 
who, when they cannot immediately obtain the books they want, take 
what they can get. 

Mentioning Mudie’s reminds me that the critics who have 
hitherto dealt with the novels of the penny serials have judged them 
absolutely. That generally speaking they are absolutely bad no one 
can gainsay; but put in comparison with some of the novels that 
come before the public in more pretentious form, the judgments 
against them would have to be materially modified. When a critic 
of a well-known review, the verdicts of which in literary matters 
justly carry great weight, said that the stories of a certain one of the 
serials of the unknown public were ‘equal to the best works of 
fiction to be got at the circulating libraries’ he gave a splendid 
advertisement, but wrote sheer nonsense. Nevertheless, had he 
qualified his statement—had he said that the stories not only of that 
particular serial, but of the leading penny serials generally, were 
better than numbers of the works of fiction to be got at the cir- 
culating libraries—had he said this he would have stated a simple 
fact. A by no means insignificant percentage of the three-volume 
novels which are to be found in ‘all the libraries’°—and which never 
get beyond the libraries or the three-volume form—are more flat and 
more unprofitable reading than even the stories of the penny serials. 
Yet, unless publishers’ advertisements are habitually garbled, there 
are professional critics who speak of such novels in terms of super- 
lative approbation and recommendation. We are told of some work 
of this kind that it ‘ places its author in the first rank of novelists,’ 
that it ‘displays exceptional ability,’ is destined to ‘ prove one of the 
chief successes of the season,’ and so forth. Whether the press 
writers who provide these advertising ‘ bits of fat’ are dishonest or 
simply incompetent, is a question which need not be discussed here. 
Such critics and criticisms have been from of old, and never more 
aboundingly than in the present day. It is therefore consoling to 
think that whatever their intention may be, their power is small. 
Macaulay’s slashing hit at ‘this sort of thing,’ though written more 
than fifty years ago, still holds good. 

At present (said the great reviewer, writing in 1830), however contemptible a 
novel may be, there is not the least difficulty in procuring favourable notices of it 
from all sorts of publications. The author and publisher are interested in crying 
up the book. Nobody has any interest in crying it down. . . . Some of the well- 
puffed fashionable novels of 1829 hold the pastry of 1830, and others which are 
now extolled in language almost too high-flown for the merits of Don Quixote, will, 
we have no doubt, line the trunk of 1831. 


With a change of date this would fitly apply to hosts of well- 
puffed novels of to-day. In comparing the lower types of three- 
volume novels with the stories which appear in the more largely 
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circulating penny journals, no high or critical standard can be used, 
We may therefore take a ‘ market value’ standard. I have heard, 
story of a member of a negro congregation being asked, ‘ How much 
do you people pay your preacher?’ ‘Sometimes one dollar a week, 
and sometimes two,’ was the answer. ‘That is mighty poor pay, 
Pete,’ was the comment. ‘ Well yes, massa,’ admitted the darkie, 
‘and it’s mighty poor preaching.’ Thus it probably is with the 
novelists of the penny serials. That their work is mighty poor we 
know, and so, in all likelihood, is their pay. Still they are paid; 
and as their work is of a kind of which quantities may be rapidly 
turned out, it may readily be believed that the regular hands make 
a living income by their journeywork. On the other hand, many 
writers of three-volume novels not only do not make money by their 
work, they have to pay to get it brought out. And they ought to 
be made to pay! There ought to be some manner of fine for such 
an offence as theirs. ‘When people write for nothing, that is gene- 
rally the value of their work,’ a well-known editor once said to me; 
and applied to the popular forms of literature, the saying is 
undoubtedly true. Judging by this criterion, the lowest deep of 
novel-reading is to be found not among the unknown, but the 
known public. Nor should it be forgotten that the reader of a dull 
story in a penny fiction journal has a chance which the reader ofa 
trashy three-volume novel has not—the chance, namely, of finding in 
the miscellaneous columns of the journal some extracted gem of 
poetry, interesting piece of information, or neat stroke of wit. 

As arule, the novel-writers of the penny serials are, like their 
readers, unknown; but, like other rules, this has its exceptions. 
Some novelists who have in a greater or lesser degree found favour 
with the known public, have contributed to the more prominent 
penny fiction journals. Miss Braddon has written in them, and so 
have Harrison Ainsworth, George Manville Fenn, Mary Cecil Hay, 
Mrs. Pender Cudlip, and the author of Olive Varcoe. So, likewise, 
has a much greater writer than any of these—George Augustus Sala; 
and that not only in the days when his fame as journalist and littéra- 
teur were yet a-making, but in later times, when his name had 
become famous among readers of current literature, and his special 
admirers were a public in themselves. 

An article upon the unknown public would scarcely be considered 
complete without some reference to the oft-cited fact, that an attempt 
upon the part of the proprietors of one of the favourite serials of 
that public to ‘run’ Sir Walter Scott’s Kenilworth and Charles 
Reade’s White Lies—afterwards republished as the Double Marriage 
—resulted in a decreased circulation. Broadly, this argued an 
almost inconceivable want of taste upon the part of the unknown 
public. Still there were extenuating circumstances in the case. 
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Before this particular attempt to publish it in serial form was made, 
Kenilworth, as one of the most generally popular of the Waverleys, 
must have passed through literally hundreds of editions. It had 
circulated by tens and hundreds of thousands, and penetrated into 
every grade of society that could or did read. It could be bought 
new at two shillings, and old but perfectly readable copies of dearer and 
earlier editions were for sale on every second-hand bookseller’s shelves or 
old book-hawker’s barrow. It was to be found in thousands of homes 
of the artisan class, and from such homes was freely lent to friends 
and neighbours. Among the classes who chiefly support the penny 
serials, the story of Amy Robsart has for more than a generation been 
a standing favourite, and it is known to them not from the histories 
but from Scott’s novel. A chief reason, therefore, why Kenilworth 
failed to draw in a penny fiction journal, was that hosts of the readers 
of such journals had already read the novel in its complete form. 
The idea of running it was a mistake upon the part of the proprietary 
of the serial concerned. It was as though one of the shilling maga- 
zines should in the present day give Jom Jones as its leading story 
instead of the usual novel by some living writer. The point in this 
connection that really told against the unknown public, was their 
failure to justify the bold and well-intentioned attempt to enlist 
Charles Reade in -their service. But even here I think it must be 
admitted that the novel selected for the experiment was scarcely the 
best that could have been chosen. In its book form, it is by no means 
the most popular of its author’s works, and its being so Frenchified 
weighed heavily against it with the unknown public. It was a 
powerful and dramatic story, and dealt with passions common to all 
nations; but the characters, incidents, local colour, and in a measure 
even the style, were French, and this served to make it more caviare 
to the general than it might otherwise have been. Such a novel as 
Hard Cash or Put Yourself in His Place would undoubtedly have 
proved more attractive to the penny serial readers. Fully a genera- 
tion has, however, elapsed since these experiments were made, and in 
the interval the tendency of the literary taste of the unknown public 
has been towards improvement. It can scarcely be said, indeed, that 
any decided or general improvement is visible in their own especial 
journals, but the range of their reading outside of those journals has 
greatly extended. They have benefited, in their degree, by the enor- 
mous increase in cheaper literature of a higher kind, which these 
later years have witnessed. They can get any of Scott’s, some of 
Dickens’s, and most of Bulwer Lytton’s novels for sixpence each. Of 
works of less famous though still well-known novelists that they can 
obtain at the same moderate outlay, the name is legion. The bulk 
of the best fiction of the day speedily comes to popular editions, in 
which it is get-at-able (and got at) by many members of the unknown 
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public. As a whole, that public has availed itself to a large extent of 
the opportunities for novel-reading which an era of cheap literature 
has afforded, and as a consequence is much better qualified to appre- 
ciate a fairly high class of fiction than was formerly the case. If the 
experiment were again made of producing the work of some leading con- 
temporary novelist in a penny fiction journal, I feel confident it would 
prove suceessful, provided it were made ‘judgmatically :’ provided, that 
is to say, that the story selected had, in addition to its literary merits, 
the ‘thrilling interest’ in plot of such novels as, say, Foul Play, The 
Moonstone, The Best of Husbands, A Life’s Atonement, or Lady 
Audley’s Secret; and further (as a special concession to the parti- 
cular class of readers aimed at) the development of a plot involving 
a fair share of love interest and a happy ending. Such an experi- 
ment would not after all be any very great leap in the dark. Within 
the present generation Charles Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, Charles 
Lever, Mrs. Gaskell, Charles Reade, and Anthony Trollope have 
written for a twopenny weekly public, and James Payn and Christie 
D. Murray for a three-halfpenny weekly public. As between these 
and the mighty penny public it may be said that at the present time 
but thin partitions do the bounds divide. The taste of the penny 
public has been and is being educated. The worthlessness of their 
serial stories is now their misfortune as well as their fault. Though, 
from lack of a sufficient quantity of equally accessible literature of a 
better kind, they still read their serials as at present constituted, 
they do so knowing that the stories in them are more or less ‘ duff- 
ing,’ even though there may be good and bad among them relatively 
to each other. They read each one hoping that it may improve as it 
goes on, or that each next one will prove superior to the last. They have 
become desirous of having better work and are capable of appreciating it. 
The penny-serial proprietor who is wise enough and bold enough in his 
generation to once more try the plan of giving his subscribers stories by 
leading and well-known novelists, will, I feel certain, do a good thing for 
himself as well as for the unknown public, while the novelist who gains 
the ear of that public will have such a following of readers as no writer 
has ever had before. To this complexion it must come at last, and at no 
very distant date, if the serials are to continue a profitable existence as 
magazines of fiction. The penny public will not move up in price ; nor 
is there any reason why they should, seeing that it has been abundantly 
shown that serials can be made to pay at the popular penny. They 
will not—generally speaking they cannot—go to the mountain while 
it is imbedded in high-priced magazines. The mountain must be 
brought to them. As I have just said, the demand for and apprecia- 
tion of a better class of fiction than is at present furnished to them 
by their serials, already exists among the unknown public and is 
steadily increasing. In the provinces the improvement in popular 
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taste-is now to some extent catered for by certain weekly newspapers 
of a more or less family type- If the existing serials continue to 
disregard this demand they will find themselves gradually superseded 
either by such newspapers OF by a new class of serials run by more 
enterprising and signs-of-the-times-discerning proprietors. Even 
now the serials which depend chiefly upon fiction for their attraction 
are those which most frequently call in the assistance of novelists not 
altogether unknown to the general yeading public. Among the 
others there is an increasing tendency to become less journals of 
fiction and more mere miscellanies of answers to correspondents, 
columns of facetize or chit-chat, scraps of poetry, household recipes, 
and, lastly, though not leastly, fashion plates and fashion articles. 
As collections of such matters, and counting their wretched running 
stories as simply waste, they are fairly good penny worths. By the aid 
of that very numerous section of young ladies who wish to dress 
fashionably and must dress cheaply, or inexperienced or experiment- 
making housewives in search of instructions for making beef-tea out 
of paving stones or the like, and of others who have only the time or 
the inclination for scrappy yeading—by the aid of these classes some 
of the present-day serials, by strengthening their miscellanous charac- 
ter, may continue to live. But those of them which put their trust 
in to-be-continued-in-our-next novels will have to move with the 
improving taste of the penny-headed or suffer extinction. 

To conclude : the so-called unknown public, as imagined by writers 
compelled to evolve it from an inner consciousness, has been unknown 
chiefly upon the principle that the Spanish fleet could not be seen 
because it was not in sight. They were unknown because, as 
imagined, they were practically non-existent. Who the readers of 
penny fiction journals really are I have endeavoured to demonstrate, 
not merely by induction from ‘nternal evidence, but from .personal 
knowledge. They are essentially a reading public, but the special 
literature they have hitherto supported has been a curious and piti- 
ful spectacle. They are, however, being delivered from their literary 
bondage, and I believe we are within a measurable distance of the 
time when the deliverance will be complete ; when without having 
ceased to be a penny public they will have become a known public ; 
a public whose taste ‘n reading may still—as is the case with other 
readers—be open to criticism, but not to any special contempt, and 
for whom novelists of reputation will find it pleasant and profitable to 
write. That it should be so is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, and all the circumstances of the case seem to point to its 
accomplishment. On the one hand, the penny serial reading public 
have become and are still becoming more cultured ; on the other hand, 
there is a constantly increasing tendency for the better classes of 
light reading to be brought within the reach of the most modest 
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expenditure. Popular education and cheap literature are tunnelling 
the depths of ignorance from either end ; and, whatever may be the 
direct line of their operation, it can scarcely fail that one result of 
their joint action must be to effect a material, permanent, and pro- 
gressive improvement in our most largely circulating form of cheap 
literature. 

Tuomas Wrigcur. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


I. 


Ara late hour and with much difficulty attention has been directed 
to the defects and abuses of Local Government and the unfair inci- 
dence and rapid growth of local taxation. Even now the public 
seems hardly to realise the magnitude and dangerous consequences 
of these evils. Their importance may well excuse the attempt made 
in this paper to show how fatal would be any protracted neglect in 
dealing with the question of Local Government, to examine the 
defects of our present system, and to point out the mischief to which 
those defects give issue. In a second paper I hope to suggest the 
direction which it appears to me that a scheme for the reconstruction 
of Local Government should take. 

It is easy to understand how the topic of Local Government has 
not, until lately, excited a very wide or very lively interest. We 
have always been tolerant of abuses which do not palpably hamper 
our individual liberty. Since the repeal of the Corn Laws we have 
been an eminently busy and prosperous people; too prosperous to 
feel the innumerable but obscure evils which arise from a weak or 
unintelligent administration of local affairs, and too busy to spare 
the time, talent, and energy needed to remedy those evils. More- 
over, this period of wonderful private prosperity has also been a period 
of intense political excitement. All the attention which our citizens 
could give to anything beyond their personal concerns was fixed on 
the stirring and memorable events which, within this generation, 
have transformed the United Kingdom and the whole of Europe. 
Abroad the rise and fall of great States, at home a series of vast 
political and social changes, left few Englishmen inquisitive enough 
to scrutinise the machinery which provides, or is supposed to provide, 
for our vulgar wants; which makes sewers and macadamises roads ; 
which furnishes schools for the children of the poor, asylums for 
lunatics, and graves for all. Finally, our system of Local Govern- 
ment was, by its own exceeding complexity, guarded from criticism 
and condemnation. So gradual in its development that its history 
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could not be fully given without also giving the whole political and 
social history of our country; so often amended that the Acts of 
Parliament relating thereto would compose a very respectable library ; 
so intricate that the local taxation of this realm is raised by no less 
than three-and-twenty distinct kinds of local authority ; yet so rudely 
constructed that to trace out the relations, the powers, duties, and 
liabilities of the twenty-three might tax the best-trained legal 
intellect ; so mysterious in its workings that we might safely challenge 
the most practised man of business to tell even the names of the 
various local bodies by whom he is taxed and ruled, our Local 
Government has eluded the general censure, because very few of us 
could spare time and trouble to find out what it did or where it 
resided. It has hitherto escaped the fate which must at length 
overtake every bad government, because it was so bad as scarcely to 
be a government at all. That rates have to be paid is a familiar 
and not very pleasant fact; but more than this our average citizen 
scarcely knows, or even hopes to know. 

Yet an intelligent and vigorous local administration is of im- 
measurable consequence to a free, busy, and highly-civilised country 
like our own. However petty the isolated action of any one local 
authority may seem, the combined result of all the operations of 
Local Government is enormous. For the year 1880-81 the total 
receipts of the various local authorities throughout England and 
Wales, including the metropolis, amounted to upwards of fifty-five 
millions, and their total expenditure to upwards of fifty-three mil- 
lions; and at the close of that year their total indebtedness had 
risen to upwards of one hundred and forty-four millions. As com- 
pared with the Imperial, the Local Government works everywhere 
and works always. The Imperial authority legislates, but the 
local authority administers. The work of legislation is limited, 
but the work of administration is endless. The work of legislation 
must be undertaken by the few; but the work of administra- 
tion ought to be shared by the many. To the Local Govern- 
ment is confided the regulation of police, the care of the public 
health, the relief of the distressed poor, and the working of the 
system of popular education; in short, everything that most deeply 
affects the internal welfare of the community. In a society like 
ours—a society ever assuming more complicated forms—a society 
in which we feel more and more the need of joint action—the Local 
Government finds its labours grow with the growth of its capacity. 
Numerous as are our local authorities, immense as is our local ex- 
penditure, much that Local Government should do is either not done 
at all, or done very imperfectly. 

Further, the local administration is the political school and form- 
ing discipline of all citizens of a free country. It is a political 
truism that local is the only permanent basis of national self- 
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government. It is an historical truism that everywhere in ancient 
and medieval Europe, the free civic body was the centre of political 
development, of intellectual expansion, of all the higher forms of 
civilised life. And although in England local self-government never 
assumed those large proportions, or glowed with that intense life 
which distinguished the municipal freedom of Italy, Germany, or 
Flanders, yet none the less has the humble organisation of counties 
and boroughs proved to be the germ of those institutions which have 
made our country the mighty mother of free nations, destined to fill 
half the surface of the globe. A wise and honest local administration 
bears witness to the diffusion of political intelligence and morality. 
A clumsy and divided local administration disheartens those who are 
desirous of serving their countrymen. 

It is a matter of common complaint in ovr time that London 
absorbs every day a larger proportion of those who possess some know- 
ledge and some leisure. We often hear it said that the provincial 
cities and rural districts are dispeopled of their wealth and intelli- 
gence to swell the already monstrous growth of the capital. Nor must 
we look upon this change as the merely natural and inevitable result 
of railways, steamships, and telegraphs, which tend to centralise num- 
bers and riches in a few great cities. Men of the highest ability or of 
the most restless ambition will génerally resort to the capital. But to 
the ordinary man of education and leisure—well off, but not wealthy 
—London life offers very little satisfying occupation. He comes up 
to town because doing nothing in town is a trifle less dreary than 
doing nothing in the provinces. Provincial life is unbearable to such 
men, because it affords no objects of interest aud no scope for‘action. 
But under a good system of Local Government, men who in London 
are absolutely insignificant, might in their own county or in their 
own city feel the pride of power and enjoy the consciousness of doing 
good. This result has been attained elsewhere: why should it not 
be attainable here? A friend of mine on his travels recently met a 
Frenchman who appeared to be a person of wealth and consequence, 
but who valued himself most on being ‘ membre du Conseil Générale,’ 
a member of the governing body of his department. Under a simple 
and dignified system of Local Government, one of our historic counties 
or one of our gigantic cities should offer at least as wide a field to 
local patriotism or to administrative ability as can be found in any 
department of bureaucratic France. Such a system would do more 
than anything else could do to combine in one common work the 
different classes of society, and thereby extinguish their mutual 
jealousies and animosities. And if the leisured classes do not justify 
their existence by taking part in the local government, not only will 
their strength be at an end, but their wealth and privilege will be 
imperilled in a country where power has been given to the people. 
Local administration, if corrupt and unjust, carries into every 
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class, every town, and every district those vices which the worst to res 
imperial government can only teach to a few courtiers and statesmen, Neith 
Any one who has studied with interest the effects of taxation on the been | 
political, moral, and material welfare of nations, both in the Old and yariot 
New Worlds, must have been struck with the fact that taxation, conne 
unjust in any particular direction, even when it seems to make a syst 
amends by indulgence in some other direction, brings with it waste for 80 
in expenditure and inefficiency, or worse, in administration. It does of the 
all this in ways often utterly unforeseen and unnoticed, but not certai 
surprising to those who have learnt from history that unsound T 
principles invariably work out evil results. If we wish to know to Gove 
what lengths waste and demoralisation can go, we have only to look gover 
at the extravagant local taxation prevalent in New York and other other 
American cities where our own vices have developed themselves with T 
the energy of youth. Such extravagance can be borne out of the place 
unlimited resources of the United States in its youth; but it would geer | 
be fatal to the constitution of an ‘old country’ like England. Thus, or Wi 
within my own experience, local taxation in New York has risen from paris 
12s. 6d. per cent. to 2/. 12s. 6d. per cent. on the capital of its town 
citizens—a charge which would more than absorb the whole income cont 
of an average English landlord. Yet in all this there is nothing in- form 
explicable. Whenever the Local Government of a democratic State coun 
is not so constituted as to attract the interest of those citizens who latec 
possess wealth, leisure, and information, the same causes are at work; ing | 
the same results will surely follow. Asa most potent instrument of gove 
social welfare, as a most effectual school of political virtue, an in- and 
telligent, thrifty, and spirited Local Government is indispensable to 
the health and strength of a great democratic community. the 
The vices of our present system of Local Government are ultimately men 
reducible to three ; and these may be stated as follows :— : 
I. The needless multiplication of local authorities and of the 
areas under their control; of authorities sometimes ill- 
constituted for, and of areas often ill-suited to, their re- 
spective purposes. 
II. The excessive and unsystematic subdivision of the functions 
of Local Government. 
III. The disorder in local finance and the unfair incidence of 
local taxation. : 
Let us consider each of these defects by itself, and somewhat more 
in detail. 
I. Areas and authorities devised for the purpose of Local Govern- 
ment fall into two principal classes. The entire kingdom is distributed 
into parishes, into poor-law unions, and into counties respectively, But 
the borough, the local board district, the Improvement Act district, 
and the highway district, are only found here and there. It is con- 
venient to bear this distinction in mind, but it must not be supposed 
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to rest upon remote historic causes or upon wide legal principles. 
Neither the one class nor the other has any true unity. Areas have 
been marked out, authorities have been established or reformed at 
yarious dates and for different purposes, without any regular plan of 
connection or subordination. But in the attempt to make intelligible 
a system so complex, the slightest resemblances may be of use. And 
for some purposes an organisation which is to be found in every part 
of the kingdom is more important than an organisation confined to 
certain towns or districts. 

These reasons will justify us in beginning our survey of Local 
Government with the parish, the union, the county, and their several 
governing bodies; and then proceeding to consider the borough and 
other areas more or less exceptional. 

The parish as defined for poor-law purposes, that is to say the 
place for which a separate poor-rate can be made or a separate over- 
seer appointed, does not always coincide either with the ancient civil, 
or with the modern ecclesiastical parish. When the ancient civil 
parish proved too unwieldy separate overseers were appointed for each 
township within its bounds. When the parish church could no longer 
contain an increasing population, portions of the old parish were 
formed into new ecclesiastical parishes. Some parishes lie in more 
counties than one. Many hundred parishes are broken up into iso- 
lated fragments. Parishes of an area less than 50 acres and contain- 
ing less than 50 inhabitants are not uncommon. Some parishes are 
governed by a common vestry consisting of all the rated inhabitants, 
and some by an elected body known as the select vestry. 

The union respects the boundaries of the poor-law parish, because 
the union is an aggregate of parishes. Under the Poor-Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1834 it was formed on the general idea of taking a 
market town as the centre and uniting the parishes whose inhabitants 
resorted to its market. It was designed to be so small as to allow 
every guardian to have a personal familiarity with all the details of 
its management. In some cases its limits were determined by the 
situation of workhouses already existing ; in others they were modified 
to suit a variety of local circumstances and feelings. Unions under 
the former Acts were left untouched and have disappeared only by 
degrees. Single parishes sometimes claimed to be treated as unions. 
Extra-parochial places could not be included in unions until later legis- 
lation had made them parochial. All these causes have helped to make 
the unions of the present day unequal in size and irregular in form. 
In 1873, out of 647 unions then existing, there were 181 which 
extended into two or more counties, and of these 32 were each in 
three counties, and three each in four counties. Unions do not respect 
municipal boundaries and are not respected by the boundaries of 
Local Government districts. 

Besides the county proper, certain liberties, such as Ely, Peter- 
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borough, and the Cinque Ports, as well as eighteen boroughs styled 
counties of cities or counties of towns, are for many purposes treated 
as separate counties. But the county in the ordinary sense.of the 
term is distributed into petty sessional divisions. Each petty sessional 
division may consist of any number of parishes or parts of parishes, 
and seldom corresponds with any other area. Besides justices, the 
county has a lord-lieutenant, a sheriff, and other officers. . But the 
lord-lieutenant and the sheriff represent the Crown, and the others 
exercise a very limited influence on the administration of the county. 
This is practically in the hands of the justices, who are appointed by 
the Crown upon the recommendation of the lord-lieutenant. But 
some hold their seats ex officio or by virtue of an Act of Parliament. 
All the justices of the county sit in the Court of Quarter Sessions. A 
Petty Sessions may consist of one or more justices of the county acting 
in a petty sessional division. A Special Sessions is a Petty Sessions 
summoned for a special purpose, by notice to all the justices of the ~ 
petty sessional division. In these various sessions the county business 
is transacted. All other areas defined for the purpose of Local Govern- 
ment are administered by bodies chosen on some scheme of represen- 
tation. But the county is administered by persons almost exclusively 
of one rank in society and nominated by the Crown. 

Of the areas which we have ventured to call exceptional the 
principal are the borough, the local board district, the Improvement 
Act district, and the highway district. In every respect the borough 
is much the most important of these. Many boroughs continue upon 
their ancient footing, but the majority have; been remodelled under 
the Municipal Corporations Acts. Some of the unreformed boroughs 
are mere villages. They concern us here only as an anomaly and 
an abuse. But all the great cities of the kingdom, except the 
metropolis, are to be found in the list of the reformed boroughs. 
These boroughs vary in population from upwards of 500,000 to less 
than 3,000, and in rateable value from upwards of 3,000,000/, to less 
than 10,000/. Their limits have not been fixed upon any general 
principle. They are not always conterminous with the parliamentary 
boroughs or with the urban sanitary districts bearing the same 
names. Their boundaries intersect the boundaries of parishes. and 
counties and are intersected by the boundaries’of unions. But the 
boroughs have been generally adopted as units by the Acts of 
Parliament which provide for public health and elementary educa- 
tion. They are governed by corporations composed of a mayor and 
aldermen, and of burgesses acting by a town council, which varies in 
number from twelve to forty-eight councillors. 

In every borough the mayor and last ex-mayor are justices of the 
peace for the time being. A separate commission of the peace 
granted to any borough empowers its justices to act within the 
limits of the borough, as if they were county justices. No qualifica- 
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tion by estate is required for their office. Moreover, the Crown may 
grant toa borough a.separate Court of Quarter Sessions, held not as 
in a county, by the justices, but by the recorder as sole judge. We 
shall afterwards have to consider the effect: of this mat upon the 
finances of the borough. 

The Local Government District has been’ constituted under the 
Public Health Act of 1875; or under the’ Acts which it repealed. ~At 
the present. day there are about. 700 such districts in England and 
Wales. Some of them are also municipal boroughs. Their origin, their 
extent, their outline are very various. In some instances the people 
of the neighbourhood wished to escape highway expenditure; in 
others they needed an effective sanitary regulation ; and they availed 
themselves of the above Acts. Owners of particular properties have 
opposed the establishment and modified the boundaries of Local 
Government Districts. How well they harmonise with other local 
areas, one example will serve to show. The Local Government 
District of Mossley, in Lancashire, comprises parts of four townships, 
of two unions, and of three counties. Many of these districts have 
less than 2,000, some less than 500 inhabitants. They are governed 
by incorporated local boards, whose numbers depend on the decision 
of the Local Government Board. Any owner or ratepayer in the 
district is an elector, and possesses a number of votes proportioned to 
his rating ; but none can have more than six votes. 

Improvement Act Districts have been constituted under local 
Acts of Parliament for purposes similar to those of the Local Govern- 
ment Districts. They are governed by trustees or commissioners, 
elected in various ways according to the provisions of the special 
Acts. 

The Highway District is the chief but not the only area charged 
with the maintenance of highways. For this purpose the law 
recognises three distinct kinds of area and authority. The first is 
the rural parish. Some thousands of rural parishes in England and 
North Wales are still highway areas; but, inasmuch as many hamlets, 
villages, and tithings, which are not poor-law parishes, are, in virtue 
of local custom, highway parishes, it results thatthe parish is one 
thing for poor-law purposes and another for highway purposes. If 
the parish contains more than 5,000 inhabitants, the vestry may elect 
a highway board, otherwise a parish surveyor is entrusted with the 
whole care of the highways within the parish. In the year 1880 
nearly 40,000 miles of road were under the control of this primitive 
organisation. The second highway area is the urban sanitary district, 
and this again may be either the borough, the Local Government 
district, or the Improvement Act district, each under its appropriate 
authority. The total mileage subject to such authorities cannot be 
ascertained. The third and most important highway area is the 
highway district formed under the District Highways Acts, by the 
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aggregation of rural parishes. The District Highway Board consists 
of the justices who reside within the district, and of waywardens 
elected by its several parishes. District Highway Boards have charge 
of more than 67,000 miles of road in England and Wales. Finally, 
and in addition to all these areas and authorities, Turnpike Trusts 
still subsist in considerable though rapidly diminishing numbers. 

Such, then, are the principal areas and authorities now existing 
for the purposes of Local Government. Although the enumeration 
may not be exhaustive, their number is sufficiently striking. But it 
is not their number which is most remarkable or which most calls 
for censure. What is most extraordinary and most to be condemned 
is the chance medley of often overlapping areas and authorities, and 
the random way in which areas have been defined and authorities 
have been constituted. Mr. Goschen rightly described such a state 
of things as chaos. I have not hitherto stated the various functions 
exercised by each of these authorities. Where the governing bodies 
are very numerous, the functions of government must be very much 
subdivided. But in our present system of Local Government we 
should vainly endeavour to trace any methodic distribution of the 
several functions to the several authorities. For this reason I have 
distinguished under separate heads the needless multiplication of 
bodies to do the work and the needless parcelling out of work to be 
done. It seemed most conducive to clearness to state, on the one 
hand, what are the principal organs, and, on the other hand, what 
are the principal duties of our Local Government. 

II. The excessive and unsystematic subdivision of the functions 
of Local Government. 

Of these functions the most important are the relief of the poor, 
the enforcement of the laws relating to public health, the providing 
of public places of interment, the maintenance of police, of highways, 
of elementary schools, and of asylums for lunatics. In the attempt 
to make intelligible the distribution of these tasks among the 
authorities above enumerated, I must entreat the reader’s patience. 
For only in one instance can we give a simple and universal rule. 
The union is everywhere the area, and the board of guardians every- 
where the authority charged with the relief of the poor. 

The sanitary administration provides for one set of objects in town 
and for another in country. In both town and country it includes 
the regulation of the water supply, the maintenance of sewers and 
drains, and the inspection and prevention of nuisances. But in town 
it also comprises all such improvements as the laying out of new 
streets and of parks and gardens, or the erection of public baths and 
wash-houses. The rural sanitary district is usually the union with 
its board of guardians. But the urban sanitary district may be either 
the borough governed by the town council, the Local Government 
district subject to a local board, or the Improvement Act district 
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under its commissioners. For sanitary purposes, a smaller urban 
district contained in a larger and an Improvement Act district coin- 
ciding with a local board district are merged in the larger urban 
district and in the local board district respectively. Oxford and 
Cambridge and several other towns have an organisation of their 
own. Sometimes the limits of a sanitary area of one class intersect 
those of a sanitary area of another class, and thus give rise to com- 
plexities which space will not allow me to unravel here. 

The first of the Burial Acts, passed some thirty years ago, may be 
regarded as the earliest statutory provision for public places of inter- 
ment. Under these Acts the burial area is primarily the common-law 
parish, and the burial authority a board of ratepayers nominated by 
the vestry. But the board, once appointed, is independent of the 
vestry, since it has power to fill up its own vacancies. And the 
Burial Acts may also be adopted by any poor-law parish, or by any 
ecclesiastical parish, or by any township or district, although embraced 
in a common-law parish which has already a burial board of its own. 
And when any portion of a common-law parish has acquired a separate 
burial board, the remnant of that parish is entitled to have a similar 
board. An Order in Council may confer the powers and duties of a 
burial board upon the town council of a borough, or upon the local 
board or improvement commissioners of a local board district or Im- 
provement Act district. And the burial board for any area comprised 
within the area of any urban sanitary authority may transfer their 
powers and duties to that authority. 

The modern police organisation consists of the county police, the 
borough police, the canal and river police, and special constables. 
For police purposes the county includes liberties, but excludes all 
municipal boroughs in which a separate force has been established. 
Detached fragments ofa county are merged in the county within which 
they lie. Adjoining counties may adjust their boundaries for police 
purposes, so as to include in one area the whole of any divided town 
or place, or. to obviate the bad effect of other irregularities; so that 
the county for purposes of police, and the county for other purposes, 
may be two different areas. The police force of the county consists 
of a number of men and officers fixed by the Quarter Sessions, and of 
a superintendent for every Petty Sessional Division. The Quarter 
Sessions appoint and remove the chief constable, who is charged with 
the direction, control, appointment and dismissal of the superin- 
tendents, inferior officers, and men. But in respect of their police 

jurisdiction, the Quarter Sessions are subject to the control of the 
Secretary of State. 

The watch committee of the council of every municipal borough 
must provide a number of police sufficient for the borough. Subject 
to the approval of the council, the watch committee also fix the 
salaries of the municipal police, and they or any two justices can 
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exercise the power of dismissal. A municipal borough, however, may 
agree with a county for consolidation of police on the terms that the 
chief constable of the county shall have the direction and dismissal of 
the borough police. Canal and river police are appointed by two justices 
or by the watch committee of a borough to act as constables along 
such eanal or river on the application and at the cost of the company 
of proprietors. Although their powers are defined, they do not appear 
to be subject to any special authority. There are also river police 
forces established under local Acts. The special constable needs no 
description. 

The remaining objects of local administration may be more briefly 
dealt with. Under the first head of my indictment against our sys- 
tem of Local Government I have already sketched the organisation 
charged with the maintenance of highways ; the several areas of the 
parish, the highway district, and the urban sanitary district and their 
corresponding authorities; the turnpike trusts which have not yet 
wholly disappeared ; the number of miles of road maintained on each 
of these methods, and the inconveniences attending each. I have 
only to add that the duty of repairing bridges falls usually on the 
county or hundred. The educational authorities of the country have 
no distinct area for the exercise of their function. For the purposes 
of elementary education the borough or the poor-law parish is the 
area. When a parish lies partly without a borough, the excluded part 
is treated asa distinct parish.. The authority is a school board or else 
a school attendance committee of the board of guardians or of 
the town council. In‘ the borough the school board is elected for 
the whole borough ; elsewhere it is elected forthe parish. So for the 
purposes of the Lunacy Acts the areas are the county and the 
borough. But neither of these terms is used in the strict sense. In 
this instance every county, riding, or division of a county is reckoned 
a separate county. So likewise is every county of a city or county of 
a town which has a separate court of quarter sessions. Most boroughs, 
again, are merged in their respective counties. In county and 
borough alike, a committee of visitors appointed by the justices is 
the acting authority in lunacy. Finally, the prisons have been trans- 
ferred within the last few years from the control of the justices of the 
peace to that of the central government. To have left to the magis- 
trates an active part in the management of prisons would have been 
far better. But in this, as in other departments of Local Govern- 
ment, the bad habit of altering piece by piece, without any com- 
prehensive survey of our wants, has given us a change but no 
improvement. 

Before quitting this part of my subject, let me give two illustra- 
tions of the extent to which the functions of Local Government are 
subdivided. In the year 1875 a single parliamentary borough com- 
prising 40 square miles and inhabited by 158,000 souls was divided 
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for poor-law purposes into three parishes and two unions; for purposes 
of Local Government into three municipal boroughs and six local 
board districts, and for sanitary purposes into nine urban and two 
rural sanitary districts. The administration of local affairs through- 
out the district employed three mayors, about sixty aldermen and 





along —T 
1pany councillors, at least as many commissioners or members of local 
ppear boards, nine separate staffs of surveyors, clerks, and auditors, two 
olice boards of guardians and two sets of clerks to guardians, besides over- 
ls no seers, collectors, chief officers of police, and members of school boards, 
Again, take Liverpool as described in 1877 in a paper read before the 
“iefly annual Poor-law Conference by Mr. Hagger, one of the ablest members 
sys- of our Local Government Civil Service :— 
tion By Liverpool I mean the continuous succession of buildings constituting what 
the would be properly called the town. It comprises or extends into three poor-law 
heir areas—the parish of Liverpool, the West Derby Union, and the extra-parochial 
yet township of Toxteth Park. 
ath When the county was divided into unions, the parish of Liverpool, which was 
- then conterminous with the municipal borough of Liverpool, was formed into a 
lave separate poor-law district as a single parish, and twenty-three of the surrounding 
the townships were formed into the West Derby Union. Subsequently, the municipal 
ave borough was extended, so as to include two of the adjacent townships and portions 
ses of two others, Then the township of Toxteth Park was separated from the West 
Derby Union, and formed into a distinct poor-law area, under a separate board of 
the guardians. There have been also formed within the same area eleven local board 
art districts and a second municipal borough, that of Bootle, Thus, there are within 
Ise this area—which is practically that of the West Derby Union—two municipal 
of councils, three boards of guardians, eleven local boards of health, twenty-four 
low bodies of overseers; and there are besides five burial boards, two school boards, 
and one highway board, making a total of forty-eight local authorities acting in 
he complete independence of each other; the complication being increased by the fact 
le that a single board exercises its different functions over different areas. Thus, the 
‘n West Derby Board of Guardians have control over the whole twenty-two townships 
d in the union for poor-law purposes, whilst they are the rural sanitary authority in 
f only ten of them, and the educational authority in eighteen and a half. 

Now, consider for a moment what this means. Think of the number of elec- 
tions, of the varied qualifications required of the candidates, of the various 
J franchises, and of the numerous modes of exercising them, of the superfluous 
3 machinery employed in the actual performance of many portions of the work and in 


the collection of different rates, of the friction—saying nothing of occasional rup- 
tures—which must inevitably be felt in the working of so many independent 
authorities in such matters as drainage, highways, settlement of paupers, acquisi- 
tion of lands, assessment, &c., and you will have some idea of the waste of energy, 
time, and resources, which the present state of things entails. 





Under such circumstances as these we can appreciate the force of 
Mr. Hagger’s observations a little further on in the same paper:— 


An ordinary ratepayer finds it almost impossible to understand how he is 
governed; he feels that he knows little or nothing about it, and he avows this as 
his reason for taking no part in it. I venture to say there are few persons in this 
room who have not heard this reason assigned, over and over again, when they 
have been trying to induce others to take part in matters affecting their locality. 
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And how can it be otherwise? Elections take place at all times of the year; 
what qualifies a man for one office is no qualification for another; a ratepayer has 
a single vote in one case, in another a plural one; he has, when there is a vacancy 
in the burial board, double the voting power that he can exercise when he votes for 
a guardian or a member of a local board; but if he is fortunate enough to be an 
owner of property, he can, as such, vote in the latter case, but not in the former. 
He sees that the guardians must be elected annually, but that members of the local 
board sit for three years without re-election; that when he wants to serve his 
friend who is a candidate for the burial board by plumping for him, he can only 
indirectly help him by abstaining to vote for others; but that when the election is 
for a member of the school board, he can do so directly by cumulating all his 
voles upon him. Further, he finds that sometimes he can vote by filling up a 
paper, whilst at others he must attend at a polling station ; sometimes he is qualified 
to vote without having taken any personal trouble in the matter, at others he finds 
that he cannot vote because he has not made a formal claim; and, although he 
may sometimes let all the world know how he votes, there are other occasions 
when to do so will invalidate his vote and get himself into trouble. Is it any 
wonder that he feels somewhat puzzled about it? There is probably not one in 
fifty of the fairly educated ratepayers in our large towns who can say offhand what 
his voting power really is, and when, and how he can exercise it. And if this be 
true of the fairly educated minority, what can be said of the majority ? 


III. The disorder in local finance and the unfair incidence of local 
taxation. 

From what I have said respecting the present constitution of 
Local Government the reader will have already inferred something as 
to the present state of local finance. For the purpose of assessing 
rates the union makes one valuation and the county another. The 
borough, if it thinks fit, may make a third. There are almost as 
many distinct rates as there are independent authorities. There is 
the poor rate, the highway rate, the borough rate, the general district 
rate, and the county rate. A borough possessing its own Court of 
Quarter Sessions is not always liable to the county rate, but is liable 
to pay to the county the expense of prosecuting its prisoners at the 
county assize or Quarter Sessions. A separate machinery is or may 
be employed to collect every one of these rates. A separate series of 
accounts shows the amount received and spent by each authority in 
each area. Variations are naturally introduced from time to time 
in the modes of making up returns. ll of these circumstances help 
to explain the too common ignorance and indifference as to local 
income and expenditure. 

It is impossible to ascertain the total amount of local taxation at 
any given moment, because all the returns are much in arrear, and 
because the returns sent in by different authorities are not made up 
to the same date. It is impossible to compare with any certainty the 
expenditure in rural and in urban districts, because the boundaries of 
unions and parishes intersect the boundaries of boroughs and local 
board districts. It is impossible to determine the proportions in 
which the county expenditure is charged on boroughs, on local board 
districts, and on rural places, or the proportions in which the school 
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rate is charged upon local board districts and upon rural parishes 
partly included in them. It is- impossible to furnish an accurate 
statement of ordinary income and expenditure within urban sanitary 
districts aud for purposes merely urban, partly because the capital ex- 
penditure on sewers, on streets, on gasworks and waterworks, is not 
distinguished from the recurring annual expense of maintenance and 
supply, partly because places which provide their own gas and water 
are not distinguished from those in which they are supplied by private 
enterprise. Finally, it is altogether impossible from the accounts of 
twenty-three several kinds of local authority, all differently constituted, 
all presiding over areas which often overlap or interlace, using diffe- 
rent periods of account and levying rates or contributions on different 
bases and on different valuations, to extract any clear budget of local 
finance, to know exactly the total annual income or expenditure or 
the total indebtedness of the Local Government of this kingdom, or 
to compute the proportion which these several sums bear to one 
another in the same year or to themselves in former years. 

Under these circumstances statistics are not very trustworthy. 
But such information as they can afford justifies the forebodings 
excited by the first general view of the confusion of local finance. 
Upon comparing the admirable memoranda on the subject of Local 
Government drawn up in 1877 by my friend Mr. M. J. Wright with 
the later returns of local taxation prepared by the Local Government 
Board, I find that in the year 1870-71 the rateable value of England 
and Wales amounted to 107,398,000/., and in the year 1880-81 to 
135,645,000/., an’increase of not much more than 26 per cent. But 
during the same period the amount annually levied in rates rose from 
17,405,000/. to 26,808,000/., and the amount annually derived by 
local authorities from all other sources, including grants from the 
imperial treasury and loans, from 8,006,000/. to 28,538,0001. So 
that the total receipts of the local government in the space of ten 
years rose from 25,412,000/. to 55,346,000. Within the same space 
of time the local expenditure advanced from 24,324,0001. for the 
year 1870—71 to 52,590,000I., an increase of 116 percent. At the 
close of the year 1870-71 our local indebtedness stood at the figure 
of 38,250,000/., but at the close of the year 1880-81 it had attained 
to 144,335,000/., an increase of 279 per cent. It would be un- 
reasonable to suppose that this prodigious growth of expenditure 
represents a proportionate growth of negligence and dishonesty. 
One may freely admit that each successive year imposes fresh duties 
on our local government, and compels a larger outlay on local 
purposes. But the citizen who pays rates and taxes may fairly claim 
some assurance that he has value for the money so freely given. 
Such value he does not always receive, even in the large boroughs. 
And in the smaller districts his contributions are expended, often to 
no purpose, and sometimes with results positively mischievous. 
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All ordinary local rates are levied solely on real property. But in 
the assessment of the district rate and of rates levied in rural places 
- for special sanitary purposes, agricultural land, tithes, railways, and 
canals are rated only to one-fourth the extent of their rateable value, 
The exemption is given on the ground that these kinds of property 
gain less than others by the outlay on sanitary improvement. I have 
not the means of estimating its justice or expediency. But I must 
dwell for a moment on the unfairness of not making personal property 
contribute its share to local taxation. This immunity is no conces- 
sion to democratic prejudice. On the contrary, if we examine its 
results in a’ great city like Liverpool, we shall find that the wealthy 
banker, merchant, or shipowner contributes perhaps 1/. per cent. of 
his income to the rates; the labourer, say 4/. per cent. of his income; 
the struggling professional man, between 2/. and 3/. per cent. ; and 
the retail tradesman, as much as 12/. per cent., or perhaps more. A 
more unjust imposition cannot easily be conceived. 

As a rule, the occupier and not the owner is directly charged 
with the payment of rates, except where compounding is in force in 
relation to small tenements. Under this rule public improvements 
which raise the permanent value of the property often cost the land- 
owner nothing. Under this rule all the burthen of a temporary rise 
in the rates is laid upon the occupier in those very seasons of distress 
when he finds it hardest to make ends meet.’ Whatever the land- 
owner does contribute to the local revenue he contributes indirectly 
—that is, he appears to contribute nothing. In a democratic age he 
could ‘not find himself more dangerously situated. Our present 
method of assessing local taxation gives to the owner of land, and to 
the owner of capital, a seeming preference which is not for the true 
interest of either. Because the landlord contributes nothing directly, 
because the capitalist contributes little, whether directly or indirectly, 
to the local revenue, neither landlord nor capitalist concerns himself 
as he ought in the local administration. Their indifference does 
harm both to themselves and to the public—to themselves, because 
the richest and most defenceless citizens cannot safely abandon to 
others the task of raising and expending the public money, or neglect 
any means of justifying the pre-eminence which they enjoy; to the 
public, because they leave local affairs to be managed by members of 
one class. Although in rural districts the farmers, and in urban 
districts the tradesmen, cottage owners, and others who carry on most 
of the work of local administration, often display a thrift, an ability, 
and a devotion to the public service for which their country owes 
them a deep debt of gratitude; yet she must necessarily lose much 
by not enlisting in the performance of that great work the varied 
experience and skill of every class, and especially of those classes 
which have the highest education and most leisure. If the whole 
body of landowners and capitalists felt the sting of wastefulness or 
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find it worth while to serve on local boards. Experience supports 
this view. For wherever the owner of cottages is directly rated he 
is active in local administration. In Scotland the owner and the 
occupier equally divide the burthen of most local rates, and both 
are equally industrious in the conduct of local affairs. It may be 
added that they manage local affairs very much better there than in 
England. 

Large grants from the imperial treasury, unless carefully guarded 
by the terms and precautions under which they are given, will not 
sensibly mitigate the injustice, whilst they may seriously enhance 
the waste consequent on such a system of finance. Of what avail can 
it be to lavish the imperial revenue upon such a multitude of petty 
local bodies? They are too feeble to attract the service of the most 
competent administrators. They are too insignificant to feel the 
pressure of public opinion. They are too numerous and too remote 
to fear the supervision of the central government. The more such 
bodies receive, the more they spend. Subsidies out of the imperial 
revenue only stimulate the evils of their constitution. The point at 
which their prodigality must finally become intolerable is moved a 
little further off; but their prodigality is not thereby made less. 
Nor do these subsidies make amends for the injustice committed 
under the present system of levying the rates. Could any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer guess in what proportions the money granted in 
relief of local taxation has been derived from real and from personal 
property, or from owners and from occupiers respectively? Or could 
he tell what ratio in any particular district the diminution of local 
bears to the increase of imperial taxation ? When the local taxation 
is fair, when the local authority is competent, when the grant is so 
given as to reward economy instead of making improvidence easy, 
then, and not until then, will it be wise to assist the local at the 
expense of the imperial treasury. 

Such being the defects of our present system of Local Government, 
the mischiefs which they occasion are obvious. So long as the mul- 
titude of petty local bodies continues to exist, each local body will 
continue to elude the vigilance of public criticism. Whom can the 
ratepayer watch, on whom can he fasten any grave responsibility ? 
If he inhabit a borough he may be governed by the town council, 
by the vestry, by the burial board, by the school board, by the 
board of guardians, and by the county quarter sessions, and his home 
is situated at once in a borough, a parish, a union, and a county. 
If he reside in a rural parish he may be subject at one and at the 
same time to a school board, a burial board, a highway board, the 
guardians of the poor and the justices of the peace, and his dwelling 
is probably comprised at once in a parish, a union, a highway district, 
and a.county. In either case all the respective authorities and areas 
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may be complicated in ways previously suggested. Each has its 
separate rate and its separate debt. The aggregate of rates may be 
heavy and the aggregate of debt may be large; but no one body is 
responsible for either. The collective work may be ill-done ; but no 
one body can be blamed for much of what goes wrong. If the rates 
happen to be low, the debt trifling, and all the work well done, there 
are so many to divide the honour that it is scarcely worth earning, 
No single local authority has much to hope from the public applause, 
or much to fear from the public censure. 

Again, the present state of Local Government discourages many 
of the best and ablest citizens from taking any active part in local 
politics. However strong their desire to serve their fellows, they do 
not see that they have any fair scope for their powers. They can 
do nothing in the hope of appreciation. Their district has no true 
government. It would be inconvenient and disgusting, if not im- 
possible, for them to undergo the trouble and vexation of half-a-dozen 
different elections, to take part in the meetings of as many different 
boards, and to find at last that all their sacrifices had brought no 
substantial result of honour to themselves or of advantage to others, 
From impotence they pass into despair, to end in selfish indifference. 
Where men have but little chance of serving the public, there men 
will feel but little will to serve. 

If the present condition of Local Government offers protection 
to incompetence and idleness, whilst it puts obstacles in the way of 
ability and industry, it is natural that the local administration should 
be costly and inefficient. I do not mean to say that the work of 
Local Government is not often admirably performed. Thank God 
England has still many citizens whose goodwill in the service of 
their country needs to be stirred by no flourish of applause, and 
whose energy is only aroused by the obstacles in their path. But 
I do say that Local Government in England is so constituted as to 
effect the smallest possible result with the greatest possible friction. 
I do say that it affords opportunity for doing work ill and for spend- 
ing wealth recklessly. I do say that it fosters to a luxuriant growth 
in all our citizens, in electors and elected alike, those faults which 
intensify its own inherent mischiefs. And I am prepared to justify 
all that I have said by numberless examples and illustrations drawn 
from the actual state of local affairs and of local finance. 

So long as twenty boards or more have power to raise and spend 
the local revenue, so long will every improvement cost far more than 
it shouid. So long as we continue to violate the plainest rules of 
equity by making some citizens pay for what concerns the welfare of 
all, so long we must expect to see private interest conflicting with 
the public good. A thriftless local expenditure is to be deprecated, 
not so much for the actual loss which it occasions as for the possible 
good which it prevents. An unequal imposition of local burthens is 
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hateful, not so much for the pain which it causes as for the injustice 
of which it sets an example, and for the selfishness to which it lends 
an excuse. The value of fairness in the adjustment of public bur- 
thens, and of economy in the outlay of public wealth, is not to be 
measured by pounds, shillings, and pence, but by their happy effect 
in making government, whether local or imperial, the visible embodi- 
ment of good sense, of equity, of honesty, and of humanity, and in 
teaching every citizen to feel that the State is neither more nor 
less than the community organised for the attainment of the common 
good. 

The foregoing criticism of Local Government as it now stands 
may suggest the extent and character of its needed reformation. An 
adequate measure of reform must select the areas most suitable for 
the purposes of local administration and abolish all the rest. It 
must constitute in a liberal and judicious spirit the authorities 
which are to preside in those areas, and it must centre in them the 
fanctions shared among the multitude of boards now in existence. 
It must make the incidence of taxation more just, consolidate the 
rates, rectify their assessment, and provide for a simple and uniform 
system of returns. In my second paper I shall attempt to develop 
with more fulness of detail the principles upon which I think that 
the amendment of our system of Local Government must proceed. 


WILLIAM RATHBONE. 
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RELIGION AND THE RATES. 


I. 


THE grave and courteous answer of Mr. Dale in the Nineteenth 
Centwry for January to what I had written on the Education Act of 
1870 in December last, lays upon me the duty of making reply. In 
doing so I hope that nothing will escape from me at variance with his 
good example. 

My object is not contention but agreement: I desire to invite all 
who value Christianity and education in England to stand firmly 
together in defence of Christian education and to press onward 
steadily for its extension throughout English homes. I rejoice, there- 
fore, to note many points of agreement in Mr. Dale’s reply to my 
argument. 

1. We are fully agreed in the desire that the whole population of 
the country should be duly educated. 

2. And that those who are unable, by reason of poverty, to provide 
education for their children should be aided by the help of the public 
revenues, 

3. Further, and most emphatically, I agree with him that to 
compel Nonconformists of any kind to go to an Anglican school, or to 
any school where their conscience can be tampered witb, is a flagrant 
injustice. 

4. Once more, that education is to be valued and promoted for its 
own sake, and not, as Mr. Dale puts it, for the sake of ‘ Churches.’ 
Though Catholics desire all men to come to the knowledge of the 
truth, their work of education has their own flocks and their own 
children so emphatically in view that the presence of non-Catholic 
children in their schools is wholly unsought, and, if their number be 
great, it is a cause of difficulty to us. 

5. Further, I am rejoiced to perceive in the cautious reserve of 
Mr. Dale that he distinguishes between the reading of the Bible 
and doctrinal Christianity. He denies that they are equivalent in 
phrase or in fact. This I read with great satisfaction. I would 
that it were more widely recognised. 
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6. Lastly, I agree with Mr. Dale in all he says as to the care that 
is due to the Nonconformists scattered. throughout the villages’and 
small towns of the country. I would support with all my heart his 
pleading for them before any Royal Commission. He takes as an ex- 
ample the Parish of Blackford, with a thousand. people, of which he 
claims half as Nonconformists. . By his theory in page 62 he would 
have one only school for the sake of efficiency. I would have two, 
for the sake both of conscience and of Christianity. To impose one only 
Anglican school on the five hundred Nonconformists would be unjust. 
To impose'a Board School on the five hundred Anglicans would be 
equally unjust. I would oppose both schemes as tyrannous ; and I would 
contend for the Christian liberty and Christian conscience of both 
Nonconformists and Anglicans. Thoroughly as I value the efficiency 
of schools, I value the liberty and conscience of Christian men far 
more, The Nonconformists of Blackford, being five hundred, could have 
their united school, and in five hundred there would be at least one 
hundred children: and a school of a hundred children, with proper 
care, may be made completely efficient. There are cases more diffi- 
cult than that of Blackford. As you diminish the population so you 
increase the difficulty. But it is a still greater difficulty, not where 
there are thousands or hundreds, but where there are only tens. - Such 
difficulties must always exist. Nobody knows them better than we. 
There are Catholics scattered in villages and in small towns by tens 
and by fives, or by single families here and there. We have too much 
common sense to demand of the majorities, be they Anglicans or Non- 
conformists, the breaking up not only of their schools but the sacrifice 
of their religious conscience, and the change of the legal status of 
their education to meet our objections. It would be like blowing up 
a town to clear the rooms of mosquitoes. There must always be 
residual difficulties which cannot be met by legislation. They must 
be treated by common sense, justice, and equity. The nearest 
approach to such a treatment would be what I have laid down: 
namely, a- universal education rate, with proportionate participa- 
tion, and separate schools for all who are willing to form them under 
the conditions of the statute: or, again, common schools on. like 
terms for those who prefer them ;. or, finally, for all those. who 
cannot: form or maintain schools of their own, the amplest conscience 
clause, vigilantly guarded, and promptly vindicated. 

But here begin our disagreements :— 

1, I cannot think that the million of schoolless children in 1870 
represented only poverty in. their parents. First, because others 
equally poor had already founded and maintained their schools— 
witness the Wesleyans and the Catholics. These children were school- 
less, because, as I must believe, their parents looked on the education 
of the people as a matter belonging to, the State, or, at least not 
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belonging to private persons, either as Christians or as members of 
the Commonwealth. Religion they held to be one thing and educa- 
tion another. They built their chapel and paid their minister, as 
Mr. Dale says. Having done this, they were content. This I believe 
to be the chief cause why, outside of the Voluntary schools, there was 
no education in the country. Other causes, indeed, there were, such 
as vice, neglect, intemperance—all these contributed to the general 
desolation; but the main cause, I must believe, was apathy, an 
absence of zeal for education, and of a sense of responsibility to 
found or to build schools for themselves and for others. This belief 
is still further confirmed by the fact that the Nonconformists of this 
country, always excepting the Wesleyans, are to be found chiefly 
among the middle and lower middle class. But the middle class 
are above poverty. The population of England and Wales in 
1870 was about 22,000,000. The Established Church had provided 
school-room for 1,765,944, that is, taking a sixth for the children 
who ought to be at school, for about 10,000,000 people. The 
Nonconformists had at that time school-room for 411,948, that is, 
by the same calculation, they had provided for about 2,500,000 
people. It is clear, then, either that the Nonconformist popu- 
lation was greatly less than that of the Established Church, or that 
the Nonconformists were behindhand in the work of providing 
schools for their children. And this may be gathered from Mr. Dale’s 
plea of poverty. They could not provide schools he says. There- 
fore it is not unreasonable to believe that they did not; and from 
this it follows that they who were chiefly responsible for the destitu- 
tion complained of have now received the chief benefit and control of 
the Act of 1870 and of the Education Rates. 

2. I must also disagree in Mr. Dale’s statement that the Board 
Schools represent the kind of religious teaching desired by the people 
of this country. 

First, because the people of this country as yet know littie of 
what the religious teaching of Board Schools may be. ‘ They are 
attached to the Board Schools,’ as Mr. Dale says, ‘ because they are 
larger, handsomer, better lighted, better warmed, more attractive than 
their own schools.’ There is nothing of religion in all this. The 
people may be indifferent, or careless, or thoughtless about the 
religious teaching. But that is a long way from approving positively 
or knowingly of the religion taught in the Board Schools. 

Further, if the people of this country had any zeal for the Act of 
1870, or any care to promote its operation, they would go to the poll 
at the triennial elections. But the fact now comes out, that of the 
electors a very large proportion never vote at all. In the Metropoli- 
tan District, for instance, at the last election not one in four had zeal 
or care enough in the matter to go to the poll. There were weeks of 
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placarding and addressing and canvassing in public meetings, and 
by private agents, but not one in four voted. In each of the Metro- 
politan boroughs about three fourths, or even more, did not take the 
trouble to vote atall. This is a newrevelation. Hitherto it has been 
thought and, because much vaunted, believed that the Act of 1870 
was an Act demanded by the popular voice, and that it represents the 
popular mind. I agree with Mr. Dale in thinking that it was an 
Act carried by a Liberation Parliament, which began with the 
schools on its way to the Established Church. 

It was so far a political measure. It disendowed religion in the 
schools as an approach to disendow religion in the Established Church. 
But, as I have said, the disendowment of religion is the endowment 
of secularism. 

3. Here, again, is another point of disagreement. Mr. Dale 
thinks that I contradict myself because I have said that the Board 
Schools are secular schools, and also that the reading of the Bible in 
them has given them a religious character. These two things are 
perfectly consistent. There is no contradiction. At the outset the 
Bible was not read in them. The schools then were essentially 
secular. The desire of the people has forced the reading of the Bible 
into them, and now they have a religious semblance. This fact 
proves that whereas the schools are essentially secular the people have 
made them so far religious. I quoted this fact, not to commend the 
Board Schools, but to prove that the desire of the people of this 
country is decisively in favour of religious education. 

4, Once more, I fear, I must disagree where I most wish to agree 
with Mr. Dale. He affirms broadly that doctrinal Christianity may 
be taught, and is taught, in the Board schools: and that not in con- 
travention of the Act of 1870, but in conformity with it. He points 
out that the clause of the Act excludes only ‘ Formularies and Cate- 
chisms distinctive of any denomination.’ If I rightly understand 
him, he says that this does not exclude the matter of such formu- 
laries but only the formularies themselves. He says, indeed, that 
Christian doctrines may be taught, and are taught, by Nonconformists 
without creeds or formularies. If I had so interpreted the Act of 
1870, I am afraid—‘ pace Sancti Ignatii’—that I should have been 
called a Jesuit. But if the Act of 1870 permits Nonconformist 
schoolmasters to teach in Board schools the doctrines which Nonconfor- 
mist ministers, without creeds or formularies, teach in chapels, what 
becomes of Clause 14? Are not these doctrines distinctive of any 
denominations? But they are taught without creeds or formularies. 
Yes, but doctrines are the mental conceptions of which creeds are only 
the verbal expression. Creeds are only the diagrams of the triangles, 
as I said. But Mr. Dale tells us that Nonconformists do not use 
creeds or formularies. Then Board schools are after all Nonconformist 
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and denominational. They are the endowment of the Nonconform- 
ist religion. I am not arguing to exclude the Nonconformist 
religion or Christianity, so far as it is true, from the Board schools, 
I thank God that so much of Christianity yet remains in the schools 
of the Act of 1870, and that the will of the people is forcing the 
Christianity of England, whatsoever it be, into the Board schools and 
through the clauses of the Act of 1870. This is to me clear gain, 
but it enormously strengthens my argument as to the inequality and 
injustice of the Act in its present application. For it results in this, 
The Anglican, the Catholic, and the Wesleyan schools are aided by 
the Privy Council grants only, and that for maintenance alone, and 
not for the multiplication, of schools. The Nonconformist doctrines 
are aided by Privy Council grants, and are exclusively endowed with 
the whole Education Rate, both for maintenance and for indefinite 
multiplication of Board schools. Indeed, Mr. Dale says that the 
friends of the Act of 1870 foresaw and desired that Board schools 
should ‘displace’ all others. This is the issue at stake: honestly 
avowed. 

And here I must cail attention to the incongruities of this Bibli- 
cal instruction. The Bible may be read and explained, and explained 
doctrinally, but only in such words as the schoolmaster may select. 
The weighed and exact words of formularies and catechisms, which the 
highest and best minds have for ages pondered and fixed as the most 
adequate and exact expression of truth, are not statutable, but the ex- 
temporaneous, or haphazard, words of the schoolmaster are sanctioned 
by the Act of 1870. Surely this is a surpassing perversity. Let us 
go a step further, the schoolmaster may explain the Bible in the sense 
of doctrinal Christianity. But does the schoolmaster belong to one 
denomination ? And does he so know the peculiarities of all denomina- 
tions that he can teach a doctrinal Christianity which shall not coin- 
cide with any one of them? This unsectarian doctrinal Christianity 
should at once be stereotyped for the use of Board schools. It is an 
achievement, or even a miracle, of Biblical exegesis. But if, to exclude 
errors, variations, and contradictions, it were stereotyped and imposed 
on all Board schools, it would straightway become formulary. Mr. 
Dale says that the doctrines of our Lord’s divinity, His atonement for 
the sins of man, the future judgment, may be taught without formularies 
in Board Schools. Are not these distinctive? But this is not all. 
If the people of England eould be assured of the Biblical teaching 
of the schoolmasters in 1883, this would be no security for 1884. The 
schoolmasters, like other men, may change their minds. Lady 
Hewley’s Charity is warning enough. The law has been changed to 
meet the lapse of endowments from Orthodoxy to Heterodoxy, from 
Trinitarianism to Unitarianism. A prescription of twenty years is 
enough, I believe, for any error in possession. Schoolmasters may be- 
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gin to the satisfaction of Mr. Dale, but may end to the satisfaction of the 
Agnostics. Not only may schoolmasters change their minds, but school- 
masters may be changed themselves. They are here to-day and there 
to-morrow. And will the incoming doctrine agree with the outgoing ? 
And the poor children of Christian parents, and the poor parents of 
Christian children, are to be tossed to and fro and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine as schoolmasters and School boards please. I 
do not know the English people if they will not one day rise up in 
anger against this trifling with all that is most precious to the poor, 
their children, and their conscience. Nine Conscience-clauses will 
not be enough to protect them from this creedless Christianity. The 
next work for the Liberation Society will be to disestablish and dis- 
endow the Board schools. 

There is, however, ‘a still more preposterous result. With all 
their imperfections the ministers of religion are supposed to be quali- 
fied to teach by study, training, experience; and they teach with a 
sense of responsibility. They have been as much set apart to teach 
religion as schoolmasters are set apart to teach secular knowledge. 
But no minister is admitted to teach in a Board school. Of whatso- 
ever colour he be, a minister is distinctive of a denomination. The 
schoolmaster is without colour or creed. No denomination owns him, 
nor he any. He is by the statute an unsectarian unattached. All 
trained ministers are excluded—only untrained schoolmasters may 
teach doctrinal Christianity by law. This exclusion of ‘the fittest,’ and 
the survival of the less fit, throws the religious teaching of our rising 
youth into the hands of the unfit. Could unreason more visibly 
betray itself? And can any considerate man wonder that all who 
hold dear as life the faith once delivered to the saints in all its 
integrity and in all its precision conscientiously refuse to send their 
children to Board Schools? And these schools are one day to ‘ isolate’ 
and to ‘displace’ the voluntary and Christian schools of England. If 
Mr. Dale’s account be accurate, the net result of all this would be 
that the Board school system has been turned into the endowment of 
a new religion. It is a Pan-Nonconformist Church concurrently 
endowed side by side with the Established Church. I must also take 
leave to call this new form of Christianity emphatically sectarian ; 
and the system itself, a new sect of which schoolmasters are the 
pontiffs. It is also a propaganda of Christianity without a creed. 
And the first effect of it will be to break down in the minds of the 
English people the surviving belief that Christianity is a fixed and 
definite truth. As yet, I do not believe that it represents the religion 
with which the people are content, but in ten years more I can well 
believe that they will not only be content with the dispensation of 
schoolmasters, but with less. The managers of the 302 Church 
schools, and the 176 Nonconformist schools, already surrendered to 
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the School Boards, are content it seems with this shadow of their 
Christian inheritance. 

5. Once more I must disagree on the statement that the Act of 
1870 has done great things for the Voluntary schools. Mr. Dale says 
that by its committees, &c., it has enabled them ‘to increase the 
number of their schools, and the number of children in average 
attendance; that the grant earned has been greatly increased, and 
the number of the children nearly doubled.’ All this he sets down to 
the Act of 1870. I set down none of it. All might and ought to 
have been done without it. If he had set it down to the movement 
that produced the Act itself, I should agree with him. The facts are 
these. The destitute condition of so lerge a number of children, the 
inadequacy of the efforts, great as they had been, of the founders of 
voluntary schools, the niggardly parsimony of the annual vote for 
education of 600,000/. a year, with an irresistible impulse and a grow- 
ing conviction throughout the country that we were behindhand in 
education—these and other like causes produced the Act of 1870. 
As soon as it became law, the Committee of Privy Council gave notice 
that after two years all grants in aid of building new schools would 
cease. This was, in fact, a declaration against the multiplication of 
Voluntary schools. And this at once roused the friends of religious 
education to a great effort. In the ten years from 1870 to 1880 
the increase of schools and scholars was as follows :— 

In 1869-70 there was school room for 1,765,944. In 1879-80, for 
3,158,119; increase, 1,392,175. Average attendance in 1869-70, 
1,062,999 ; in 1879-80, 1,981,684 ; increase, 918,665, Even Catho- 
lies out of their poverty raised a ‘ Crisis Fund ’—so called because of 
the perils of the Act of 1870—with this result : they raised 390,0001., 
and provided schoolroom for 71,518 additional children. There 
is no communion in England poorer than the Catholic Church. A 
few old and wealthy families there are, with a handful of the 
middle class and a million of labouring poor. What the Catholies 
and Wesleyans did, the Nonconformists might have done, and more 
abundantly. 

Not a particle of this vast increase came directly from the Act of 
1870. It did, indeed, give a menace and an alarm, followed by the 
refusal of building grants. All the machinery of committees and bye- 
laws, and boy-beadles, and school ‘ visitors,’ might have been created 
without the Act of 1870 or the Board School system. Machinery is 
an accident which might have been created without the Act as it 
stands. All the 1,570,000/. which Mr. Dale says the Voluntary schools 
have earned has been earned since 1870, as before it, not by the Act 
or because of the Act, but under the minutes and inspection of the 
Committee of Privy Council. I must deny altogether that we owe to 
the Act of 1870 as such anything but alarm, and the energy which 
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alarm excites. For this I thank it; but for nothing more. We owe 
to it much privation, the loss of the building grants, the legal secu- 
larisation of our schools, and the exclusion of Christianity from our 
school hours and from our school books. To the Nonconformist 
schools, and to those who had not denied themselves to provide 
schools, the Act was indeed a profuse and an exclusive boon. To 
those who had laboured and toiled, spending and being spent for 
the education of England, it was, as one of its chief promoters was 
compelled to confess in Parliament, great discouragement to Volun- 
tary schools. 

6. Again, I fear, I must accept Mr. Dale’s disagreement by affirming 
once more that the Statute of 1870 has reduced our schools to the 
condition of secular schools. During the four hours of the school 
day only secular matter can be taught. What is taught out of those 
hours is beyond the law, and, morally, as much out of the school as 
if it were taught under another roof. And as I said, it is taught 
freely: that is, so far as the Government is concerned, which pays 
nothing for it, and takes no cognisance of it—not freely indeed for the 
managers who bear the burden in the maintenance of the school, and in 
the teachers’ stipend. Mr. Dale’s comment, that if our schools are only 
secular, Government may dispense with them, is hardly well-weighed. 
Government is bound by every bond of equity and justice to recognise 
freedom of conscience ; and if the Voluntary schools of England were 
‘displaced,’ such a violation of conscience would be perpetrated as 
would convict all the agents, aiders, abettors, and comforters of such 
a policy of tyranny and simulation: of tyranny in violating conscience, 
of simulation in prating of religious liberty. Here is the inevitable 
alternative: the Legislature must either recognise liberty of conscience, 
and the schools freely founded on liberty of conscience ; or, with the 
profession of civil and religious liberty in its mouth, it must force 
secular education upon a Christian people. Free denominational 
schools are the safeguards and depositories, the outworks and 
the bulwarks, of liberty of conscience. The world has gone right 
round the compass. If the Free Churches of England should in the 
nineteenth century make reprisals on the Court of High Commission 
and the Star Chamber in the seventeenth century, they would take 
away the liberty of conscience for which their fathers suffered all pain 
and loss, and make their name a perpetual reproach. The Voluntary 
or Christian schools give to the Government at an inadequate price a 
full secular teaching. This is all it requires, and all it recognises. To 
the Christian teaching of the school the Government contributes 
nothing, and has no pretext or plea to interfere. Nay more, it 
cannot interfere without a violation of the liberty of Englishmen to 
believe and to educate their children as their conscience dictates. 

7. Again, Iam unable to agree with Mr. Dale that in a population 
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of 1,500, howsoever divided in religion, there ought to be only one 
school, because small schools of sixty or seventy children are not 
efficient. Here we reach the truth. It is secular efficiency against 
religion and conscience. I would maintain that, whether the popula- 
tion be 15,000 or 1,500, Anglicans, Catholics, and Nonconformists 
ought to be free to found their own schools, and ought to be aided 
by the public revenues to do so. If in such a population any desire 
and are willing to deny themselves to found a secular school, I would 
at once say that in our mixed state they ought to be helped by public 
aid to do so. As to efficiency, the Government by its inspectors will 
take care. In three places Mr. Dale says that Nonconformists are 
‘unable,’ ‘ are too poor,’ and ‘ cannot’ found schools for themselves. 
To this I answer again, the Wesleyans and Catholics of England out 
of their greater poverty have done so, and for the religious care of 
their children hold themselves bound to do so. Let others do the 
same. I cannot, therefore, accept the plea of inability, except in 
cases where the numbers are few and scattered. And these cases 
may be treated exceptionally. The rule is founded on a great law of 
equal justice, and it ought not to be abandoned because of a few 
residual difficulties. 

8. I am sorry to add to the list of disagreements, but two remain 
which I cannot pass over. Mr. Dale asks, What will become of the 
‘moral power of the Voluntary system which no public money can 
create,’ ‘the unbought energy,’ ‘ the free gift, if the Voluntary schools 
receive a share in the school rates? Voluntaryism would then cease 
to be. Not so fast; I will tell him. I would give to the Board 
schools a share in the school rate in proportion to the voluntary con- 
tributions of those who desire to found such schools. This would at 
once spread the wholesome principle of voluntaryism all over the 
land. I would have no educational pauperism ; and I would give to 
the Voluntary schools, in like manner, though not, perhaps, in like 
proportion, a share in the education rate. The effect of this measure 
would be universal equality, and therefore universal justice. The 
schools of the whole country would depend on four kinds of support : 
the Consolidated Fund, the school rate, the contributions of founders 
and managers, the school-pence paid by the parents. I have said 
that the proportion might vary. For denominational schools it may 
be equitable to require that the contributions should be larger and 
the school rate less than in the Board schools. Mr. Dale says that 
most people would prefer schools managed by boards. Let them 
have them. But more, I believe, would prefer their own manage- 
ment and their own schools. All who pay ought to share; no school 
ought to exist without voluntary contributions as well as State aid. 
Under the old Poor Law the people were pauperised, and the rates 
were intolerable, because all was done by the rate, and little was 
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required of the receiver. The amendment of the Poor Law revived 
profitable labour and restricted relief to helpless poverty. This com- 
bination of popular energy with public aid runs through all the 
healthiest and most vigorous activities of our commonwealth. It 
is being destroyed by the working of the Act of 1870. Mr. Dale 
desires the displacement of ‘ Voluntary schools by Board schools.’ 
He says: ‘the Board school system is certain to supersede the 
schools of the denominationalists’ (p. 70). Here again we agree. He 
thinks it will be for good. I believe it will be a fatal and final evil. 
Time was when some would have agreed with me. ‘ Our object,’ said 
Mr. Forster in 1870, ‘is to complete the present Voluntary system, to 
fill up gaps, sparing the public money where it can be done without, 
procuring as much as we can the assistance of the parents, and 
welcoming as much as we rightly can the co-operation and aid of 
those benevolent men who desire to assist their neighbours.’! Mr. 
Dale’s system of universal Board schools would abolish all Voluntary 
schools, and convert all voluntary contributions into school rates. 
Where would Voluntaryism be then? Education would be endowed 
as by tithes and Church rates levied upon the willing and unwilling 
alike. My desire would be to lighten the rates as much as possible, 
and to develop as much as possible the energy, generosity, zeal, self- 
respect, self-help of the people of England. Rate schools will kill 
all these highest qualities of a free people, and burden us with a 
mechanical, automatous, educational bureaucracy worked from a 
centre with clouds of paid officials. Germany and France are 
examples which no Christian Englishman—I will say no free English- 
man—will desire to follow. Thereis only one adequate check to this 
tendency, and that is that conscience shall be free and that the choice 
of education shall be free throughout the whole people. Mr. Dale 
thinks that he has a larger faith in English Christianity than I have. 
I doubt it: as I will show before I have done. But I think I have 
a larger faith in free and voluntary education than he has. Before 
1870, with the annual pittance of 600,000. a year, the people of 
England were hardly encouraged to spontaneous effort, and yet they 
founded schools for nearly two million of children. Show them 
now that to honest effort on their part help sufficient for their need 
is offered, and the hands that hang down will be lifted to resolute 
work. But this will never be so long as the Act of 1870 is unequally 
and unjustly worked for the exclusive creation of schools for which no 
voluntary effort is demanded. 

9. I will close this array of disagreements by one more, which is, I 
fear, very deep. Mr. Dale says, ‘I have a larger faith than the 
Cardinal in the prospects of English Christianity. It is not dependent 
upon the success of his Eminence in getting a million a year from 


} Hansard, vol, cxcix. p. 443. 
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the rates for the support of denominational schools. Let the secular 
education of the people be provided by secular authorities, and let the 
Churches, by whatever arrangements seem expedient to them, provide 
for religious education at their own cost, and out of school hours’ 
(p. 75). I have already shown that we do provide religious instruc- 
tion outside of the four school hours and without the State or public 
revenues, partly by the stipends paid to our teachers, and by the 
free personal work of our clergy. Therefore in what I add I have 
this always before me. 

It is now fifty years since I began to work among the poor; and 
I think I know their state. The home ought to be the best school, but 
it is not so. A Christian people can only be perpetuated by Christian 
education ; but Christian education is not to be given in the unaided 
homes of England—no, not even of the rich, or of the middle class, or 
of the poor. Where one home is full of Christian truth, a thousand are 
unable, by reason of toil or incapacity, to teach the children of the 
house. Christian education is to be perpetuated in England by 
Christian schools. It was Christian schools that made England; and 
it will be in the schools, Christian or deprived of Christianity, as it 
may be, that the future of England will be decided. Schools without 
Christianity will rear a people without Christianity. It is true that 
neither a million nor a myriad of millions of money will perpetuate 
Christianity. It will be sustained, as it was first diffused, by teaching, 
and by teaching all that the Divine Author of Christianity com- 
manded us to believe and to do. Direct and certain evidence 
convinces me that the last ten years of the Act of 1870 have already 
done much to weaken the power of Christianity over the schools of 
this country. How can it be otherwise? Before 1870 the whole 
schoolday was pervaded by Christian faith. Every book presupposed 
its truth; in many it was explicitly recognised. It is not so now. 
I am aware that five hours a week of religious teaching, if well used, 
may do much, and if zealously employed may do enough at least for 
individuals. But who that knows the irregularity of attendance, 
the want of punctuality in the morning, the weariness and the wander- 
ing of children in the afternoon, can fail to see that Christianity is 
put to every disadvantage, and embarrassed by every discouraging 
circumstance? Who that knows the unequal, imperfect, and per- 
functory working of any extensive system depending upon human 
agency can fail to know how, with all effort to tend upward, we are 
continually tending downward? I am a firm and fearless believer in 
the future of Christianity in England. Nothing but extermination 
of Christians and Christian teachers can extinguish it. But I have 
little confidence in doctrinal Christianity without creeds. The 
history of latitudinarianism since 1688, of freethinking since 1700, 
and of rationalism since 1840, is before us. The history of Presby- 
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terianism, as in Lady Hewley’s Charity, and of other forms of religious 
thought, is also known. If the religious teaching of the Board 
schools be all that the people of England desire, as Mr. Dale says, 
then I need not add more proof that Christianity is already far in 
its decline. Iam not insensible of the widespread and wonderful 
reviving of religion in individuals: but what is the state of the 
masses of the people? Thirty years of work and_ observation in 
London have taught me things that Mr. Dale cannot efface from my 
reason. The late Hugh James Rose, whose name is venerated in 
Cambridge and by many still surviving, if it be unknown to the 
younger men of this day, drew out with his wide knowledge of German 
literature the decline of Christianity in Germany. He traced its 
three periods—the first of rigorous dogma, from which men recoiled 
into a second stage of devout, indefinite pietism ; which again issued 
in a third, the rationalistic rejection both of dogma and of pietism, 
and the reign of unbelief. I hope I may be deceived, but I believe 
that England passed from its dogmatic religion in the last century 
into its pietism in the time of Wesley, and that it is passing into its 
final period of rationalism and positivism in the educated, and of 
naturalism and materialism in the uneducated, classes. This down- 
ward tide no Board school education and no creedless Christianity 
can arrest. It is because I have a large faith in Christianity that I 
have no faith in education which deviates from the inheritance of 
Christian England. The schools of England were pervaded with 
Christianity down to the year 1870; their action may have been 
feeble upon the masses, and must have been feeble if the religion 
taught by schoolmasters in Board schools is all that they desire. 
I do not believe it: I have better hopes, and a large confidence, and 
Ido not speak without experience. The clergy and people of the 
Anglican Church will judge between me and Mr. Dale. Nay, many 
among the Nonconformists with whom I have had correspondence 
will also be able to decide between us. A million of money will not 
touch the heart of the English people. I need no one to tell me that ; 
and the phrase has a hollow sound. But the multiplication of Chris- 
tian schools will touch and train both heart and will to the truth and 
life of our Divine Master. This is now at stake, and I impeach the 
unequal and unjust application or misapplication of the Act of 1870 
as the peril which is impending over Christian England. Some men 
think that what was long ago has never been, and what is now far off 
will never come. But in my belief it is not more certain that two 
converging lines will intersect, though it be beyond the horizon, than 
that the steady elimination of Christianity from the schools of the 
people will rob England in the future of its Christian inheritance. 
Though I would say much more, I must make an end. And 
my last word shall be the satisfaction with which I find that, in the 
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midst of so many and irreconcilable disagreements, Mr. Dale agrees 
fully with me in the main point of my contention. I affirmed that 
the Board schools would in the end crush or starve the Voluntary 
schools. Mr. Dale says: ‘I think the [School Board] system is 
certain to supersede the schools of the Denominationalists’ (p. 70). 
My contention, therefore, is not only admitted but supported by the 
whole weight of Mr. Dale’s reasons as well as by my own. 

What will be the result of this upon the Christian education, the 
national character, and the Christianity of England, I leave for the 
present to the conscience and to the common sense of Englishmen. 


Henry Epwarp, Cardinal Archbishop. 





If. 


Tue question raised in these pages by Cardinal Manning is one 
that affects others besides the Roman Catholics. There are many 
members of the Church of England who are profoundly dissatisfied 
with the arrangement of which he complains; and I shall be glad to 
state the opinion held by a large proportion of them who have taken 
a strong practical interest in spreading education during the last 
thirty or forty years. If members of the Church of England were to 
hold their peace, it might be erroneously supposed that they have no 
sympathy with the principle for which Cardinal Manning contends, 
and that they are content to have it assumed that their opinions do not 
materially differ from those of Mr. Dale. In what I have to say I 
shall endeavour to be brief; and I shall best attain to brevity by not 
interfering with the controversy, except in regard to those points of 
principle about which there is an evident need to state the views of 
Churchmen interested in education. 

The point to which I wish specially to call attention is the 
inequality of treatment which the various classes of elementary schools 
receive at the hands of the State; and I venture to say that such 
inequality amounts to an infringement of the principle of religious 
liberty. The Education Act of 1870 might have been strictly im- 
partial about religious teaching, or it might have continued to main- 
tain a religious basis as the rule for schools established under its 
provisions, and then have admitted exceptions to meet the wishes of 
those who desired schools of a different character. Instead of this, its 
directions about religious instruction in schools built out of the funds 
which it provided are uniformly prohibitory. Children whose parents 
wish them to have no religious instruction are to have none. On 
the other hand, there is no enactment to secure religious teaching 
of any kind for those who desire it. No religious teaching may 
be given except at the beginning or ending of the school hours. 
On the other hand, there is no requirement that any religious 
teaching shall be given at those hours. No catechism or formulary dis- 
tinctive of any particular denomination may be used. Her Majesty’s 
inspectors shall not inquire into instruction in religious subjects 
or examine therein. All is negative; certain religious teaching 
is prohibited, none of any kind is enjoined. The whole tendency of 
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the Act is to show that religion is a dangerous subject and to discourage 
instruction in it. Moreover, the manner of prohibition in some cases 
is such as to suggest a limitation of religious instruction of indefi- 
nite extent in such schools as may still desire it. This limitation 
managers and teachers are to learn to apply without very clear 
guidance; and experience shows that it is possible for them to take 
very different views from those which may eventually be insisted 
upon by authority to which they must bow. This is especially true 
of the Cowper-Temple clause. It directly forbids the employment 
of catechisms and formularies. Is this prohibition to be taken as 
applicable only to the exact words in which the catechisms and 
formularies are expressed? Or is it intended to include the sub- 
stance of what they teach ? 

The presence of such a clause in the Act was certain to raise con- 
troversy ; it could scarcely be doubtful in what way that controversy 
would be settled. The natural inference was that the insertion of 
the clause was designed to control the discretion of School Boards 
and to give a bias to their determinations. The old system of teach- 
ing religious truth was clearly forbidden, and a new system intro- 
duced, by the order that ‘no religious catechism or religious for- 
mulary which is distinctive of any particular denomination shall be 
taught in the schools.’ The best commentary upon this clause is 
the practical effect which it has had upon the religious instruction 
given in board schools. Cardinal Manning thus describes it :— 
‘The exclusive enjoyment and control of the education rate is given 
to one only class of schools, which represents one and only one form 
of opinion, and that form which is repugnant to the majority of the 
people of the United Kingdom—namely, that such schools should be 
only secular to the exclusion of religion.’ Mr. Dale gives a very dif- 
erent version of what the clause was designed to effect, and of what 
it- would effect if left to its own literal meaning. He says :— 


When this clause was relied upon as a guarantee that the rate schools should 
not be made the denominational schools of the Church that happened to be domi- 
nant in any school district, it was replied that the clause placed no limitation on 
the power to give religious teaching; ‘there was no provision to prevent any 
religion or any creed from being expounded and taught.’ Mr. Jacob Bright's 
amendment on the clause, to the effect that ‘in any such school in which the Holy 
Scriptures shall be taught, the teaching shall not be used or directed in favour of 
or against the distinctive tenets of any religious denomination,’ was rejected by a 
majority of 251 to 130. Amendment after amendment was proposed with the 
object of excluding from the Board schools what the Cardinal describes as ‘ doc- 
tninal Christianity,’ but they were either withdrawn or rejected. Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir Roundell Palmer, and other ministerial speakers condemned them with warmth 
and vehemence. 


If we turn from what might be to what is, if we examine the 
commentary furnished by the acts of School Boards, what shall we 
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find? Certainly, so far as I know, nothing that approaches to 
that perfect liberty of oral instruction which Mr. Dale contends 
that all are free to impart. Of this he is evidently aware, for 
he recognises the fact and gives reasons why it is so. ‘It is 
the ratepayers acting through the School Boards who have ex- 
cluded, or have done very much to exclude, “ doctrinal Christianity.” 
Using the powers conferred by the Act, they have adopted bye- 
laws imposing limitations on the teaching of the schoolmaster 
which are not imposed by the Act itself; they have tried to 
make the teaching undoctrinal ; they have aimed at being what is 
called “unsectarian.”’ Mr. Dale seems to me somewhat uncandid 
in alleging this reason, for he certainly omits all reference to the cause 
which has led them to do so, themselves being witnesses. The School 
Boards have invariably said that they were bound by the spirit of 
the Act and not by its letter only ; that its spirit was to be judged by 
the general tendency of the Act and by the Cowper-Temple clause, 
and not by speeches uttered in the House of Commons which were 
not ordered by the Act to be taken as authoritative expositions, 
but which might have been spoker to silence opponents, to please 
constituents, or to put the requirements of the Act ina form which 
would make them more acceptable to the speaker’s own conscience. 
And this statement of the requirements of the spirit of the Act is 
one of which all candid minds would instinctively feel the force. 
The idea of teaching orally what may not be taught from a cate- 
chism or formulary, might satisfy educated persons trained to un- 
derstand niceties of language; it would certainly not approve itself 
to the average Englishman. If the denominationalists had insisted 
upon their right of action as expounded by Mr. Dale, and if, when 
they were in a majority, they had taught the distinctive doctrines of 
their several confessions, they would have been denounced in news- 
papers, in placards, in public speeches, as violating the principles 
and the spirit of the Act which they were bound to administer 
fairly and impartially ; and there can be little doubt that to the 
average mind their conduct would seem indefensible. Though 
they might now plead Mr. Dale’s authority for acting in the manner 
described, I fear they could scarcely expect to have him stand forth 
as their champion, prepared to justify them for doing what he asserts 
the Act authorises them to do. Throughout England the principle of 
religious liberty for which the denominationalists contend would 
have grievously suffered in popular estimation if they had ignored the 
bias which the Cowper-Temple clause gives to the Act; and which 
practically endows with the education rates of the country those 
who are satisfied with ‘unsectarian religious teaching,’ or with no 
religious teaching at all. 

There is another consideration which also must have weight with 
thoughtful persons. Those who have taken part in the difficult task 
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of inculcating definite religious truth are alive to the great eyil 

which perpetual controversy about that truth exercises on the 
children’s minds. Now it lies open to every member of a School 
Board to bring before the Board for censure any teaching given by 
any of its masters or mistresses to which he objects. This is a liberty 
that is sometimes freely used. The religious teacher, therefore, who 
desires the spiritual welfare of the children under his charge shrinks 
from instructing them in subjects which might possibly lead to a con- 
troversy. While conscious of the importance of religious instruction, 
he feels that it is more important still that doubts concerning the 
truth of what he sets before the children should not be raised, lest 
they should be tempted to think that no reliance can be placed on 
any religious teaching. It would be an evil not to teach ; it would 
be a still greater evil to raise a controversy. He chooses the lesser 
evil of the two; and thus religious truth, though felt to be most 
important, slips into the background in order to protect it from 
the irreverence with which it would be assailed if it were insisted 
upon. 

A further difficulty arises from the possibility that the system of 
teaching religious truth actually adopted may be proscribed and a 
different one introduced upon any triennial election of the Board. 
Teaching that one Board might approve, its successor might dis- 
approve; and as the Board controls the amount of religious teach- 
ing which may be given, and to a considerable extent its character, 
a thoughtful teacher would shrink from attempting definite teach- 
ing which, though patronised by the existing Board, might be 
snubbed by its successor. Practically, therefore, the religious teach- 
ing given in Board schools is of the character imputed to it by Mr. 
Dale: it is ‘ undoctrinal’ or ‘ unsectarian ;’ and, with the Education 
Act. as it stands, it could not be otherwise, There are of course some 
who approve this method of teaching: there are others who dislike 
it to the uttermost. It is, at the best, the kind of teaching which 
was advocated long before the Act of 1870, by the British and 
Foreign School Society,as being what commended itself to several 
of the dissenting communities of the country when they acted to- 
gether: it is what the Church of England, the Wesleyans, and the 
Roman Catholics opposed. Its adoption with respect to their chil- 
dren violates their liberty of conscience, as much as an opposite 
system might violate the liberty of conscience of those who up- 
hold the present system. The Act of 1870, therefore, compelled 
those who desired more definite religious instruction to tax them- 
selves if they would maintain the principles on which their schools 
had been built and hitherto sustained, and if they really valued for 

the rising generation that distinctive religious training which they 
had always declared to be essential to render Christianity a real and 
living factor in the formation of a child’s moral and spiritual life. 
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This, Mr. Dale tells us, is no hardship to those for whose benefit 
elementary educationisintended. He says :—‘ From what I know of 
the working people in different parts of England, I do not believe 


en by that any considerable number of them would desire to have any other 
iberty kind of teaching than that which they suppose to be given in Board 
’» Who schools. They do not want a “doctrinal Christianity” for their 
rinks children, at any rate on week days. The Roman Catholics of course 


I except: His Eminence has a right to speak for them.’ I don't 
know, of course, the extent to which the working people of England 
have given Mr. Dale a brief to speak in their name, or what have been 
the opportunities he has possessed of knowing their views and prefer- 
ences; but my experience would certainly not corroborate his asser- 
tion. I believe that most people wish their children to be brought up 


28Ser in the truths of religion as they themselves were taught them, or 
host as they have come to hold them. They shrink from innovations ; 
rom many of them are not sufficiently instructed to detect omissions or 
sted false statements; but their wish is that their children should be 
trained to walk in the old paths. Whilst this is, in my opinion, 
. of true of most persons, there is no inconsiderable number who do 
la take a real and intelligent interest in the subject, and feel deeply 
rd, aggrieved at their children being deprived of the religious instruction 
is- which they believe must be definite if it is to have any influence 
h- upon their life and conversation. 
I, I have spoken generally on this point, because the actual knowledge 
h- possessed by any one person of the religious views of the masses of 
be people must be incomplete. Mr. Dale speaks as he wishes to find the 
” people; I might be tempted to do the same. But there is a test 
fe to which this question may be brought which admits of much 
. stronger proof. For years before the Education Act of 1870 was 
passed, the country rang with appeals for a conscience clause. The 


need was vehemently urged in Parliament; the hardships suffered 
in numberless parishes from the want of it were trumpeted forth 
from platforms and by newspapers. It is true that the denunciations 
were for the most part general, not particular. There was a marked 
reticence about persons and places; and some of us, who thought we 
knew something about the opinions of the parents whose children 
attended Church schools, ventured to describe the agitation as fac- 
titious, and the grievances as all but imaginary. The ‘conscience 
clause’ became law; the need for it has been tested, and we have Mr. 
Dale’s view of its importance and of the practical influence which it 
has exercised. He says:— 






‘But the children,’ it may be urged, ‘ have the protection of the conscience clause, 
and the parents can claim their exemption from religious teaching.’ No doubt. The 
rural Nonconformist, however, has a sense of honour. The school to which he 
sends his children is the rector’s school, partly supported by the rector, wholly 
managed by the rector; and to withdraw a cbild from the religious teaching seems 
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a graceless return for the obligation which the rector is conferring on him, He 
shrinks from doing it for another reason. He knows that his own attendance at 
the chapel is regarded with great disfavour by the principalities and powers of the 
parish, and that even among his neighbours he is a marked man. He is unwilling 
to subject his child to the annoyances which it would suffer if it were isolated 
from the rest of its schoolfellows—sent into a separate class-room—while the rest of 
the children are at prayers, or receiving a religious lesson from the rector.’ 

And so it seems that the conscience clause is of little or no prac- 
tical value in Mr. Dale’s view ; it is seldom or never taken advantage 
of. The shrinking delicacy and refined sense of honour of rural 
Nonconformity is too pronounced to be aided by it. But there isa 
further admission in the passage I have quoted. Ifa Nonconformist 
possessed of less honourable refinement and natural delicacy of feeling 
were to take advantage of it, his child would find himself ‘ isolated ;’ 
he would find all the other children in the school sitting about the 
rector’s feet to be taught by him; he would find that his father 
was a ‘ marked man’ among his neighbours, ‘ because of his attend- 
ance at the chapel.’ I suppose he would become still more ‘ marked’ 
if his child took advantage of the ‘ conscience clause.’ Where, then, 
is the evidence of the general indifference about religious teaching 
which Mr. Dale has asserted? Is not his own illustration some 
answer to the accusation of apathy and disregard for doctrinal teaching 
which he has levelled against the working classes of the country ? 

But Mr. Dale has presented us with the picture of a rural parish 
which, he tells us, ‘ represents the actual condition of immense dis- 
tricts of England.’ It is easy to draw upon the imagination. This 
was freely done when the conscience clause was the relief desired: it 
is not less easy now that a further opposition to definite religious 
education has to be defended. In Mr. Dale’s imaginary village 
there are three dissenting chapels, supported by the small offerings 
of the many working people who attend them, all of whom are of 
course estranged from the Church; they have no sympathy with 
the worship carried on within its walls; they tax themselves to keep 
the roofs of their chapels watertight, and to supply them with what is 
required for their simple worship. Such is not my experience of the 
manner in which rural Nonconformity is sustained. It is the retired 
tradesman, the wealthy farmer, the thriving shopkeeper, who find 
most of the funds required. This is obviously reconcilable with what 
Mr. Dale tells us of the ‘isolation’ in which the child of a rural 
Nonconformist would find himself if his parents claimed exemption 
from the religious teaching, as secured by the ‘conscience clause ;’ 
but it is not reconcilable with the supposed fact that the parents of 
these very children have made great sacrifices to secure for themselves 
worship and teaching adapted to their own peculiar views. 

Mr. Dale offers himself as a witness to instruct a commission, if 
such a one should be appointed, as to the views and feelings of rural 
communities. I believe that Mr. Dale has long been a resident in 
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Birmingham ; why is it that he does not tell us something of the 
religious feelings and aspirations of its people, concerning which his 
evidence would carry more weight than it does about the religious 
habits and preferences of remote rustics? If evidence should be 
needed about the religious views of rural dissenters, I trust it will be 
sought from themselves, and not from those who, like Mr. Dale, are 
anxious to claim them as partisans of his own. 

There is another argument which Mr. Dale employs in defence 
of the present system.’ By the Education Bill of 1870 as 
originally drawn, school boards were to be permitted to make grants 
towards the maintenance of voluntary schools within their districts. 
Great objections were raised to this proposal by more advanced mem- 
bers of the Liberal party. To meet these objections, Mr. Gladstone 
proposed, when the House of Commons was going into committee 
on the bill, to withdraw this clause, and to substitute other help, 
concerning which he said :— 


We think that an addition to the present grant from the Privy Council to the 
yoluntary schools, which may be taken at the maximum at 50 per cent., would 
fully gain that object. I do not know whether the House is aware of the computa- 
tions generally current as to the expenses of schools, and the contributions to them. 
I believe that none of these computations can be said to be exact; but, speaking 
roughly, it is said that the expense of educating a child in an efficient secular 
school is thirty shillings, of which it may be said that one-third is provided by the 
Privy Council, one-third from voluntary sources, and one-third by payments from 
the children. We think that if to the third which is now dispensed the half of the 
second third were added, subject to the strict conditions which I have described 
with respect to secular education, the voluntary schools would have no reason to 


complain." 


Mr. Dale refers to this promise as having been more than redeemed ; 
for ‘in 1870 the average grant earned by voluntary schools was 
9s. 94d. on each child in average attendance. In 1881 the average 
grant earned by these same schools was 15s. 73d. on each scholar in 
average attendance.’ 

These words are correct, but at the same time they are mislead-- 
ing. Mr. Gladstone’s proposal was virtually to enlarge the Government 
grant, so that it should cover one-half of the cost of maintaining an 
efficient voluntary school, and thereby to reduce the amount to be 
provided from voluntary sources to one-sixth of the annual outlay. 
Has this been done? Last year the cost of the education of each 
child in a national school was 1l. 15s. 3d., of which the Govern- 
ment grant supplied only 15s. 04d., not 17s. 74d., as it should have 
done to fulfil Mr. Gladstone’s promise ; the children’s pence produced 
nearly 10s. 5d., whereas to agree with Mr. Gladstone’s computation 
the amount should have been 11s. 9d. The managers had to furnish 
9s. 94d., whereas they ought properly to have supplied only 5s. 104d. 
As there was an average attendance of 1,508,380 children in national 


1 National Education Union’s Report of Debates on Education Bill, p. 154. 
Vou. XIII.—No. 72. Z 
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schools, this difference of 3s. 11d. per child involved a loss to the 
managers of Church schools to the amount of 295,391/.—not an in- 
considerable sum. 

The reason for this failure to keep Mr. Gladstone’s promise is 
easily explained. The Education Department has been steadily in- 
creasing its demands. With the desire to make elementary educa- 
tion more efficient—a desire which is laudable in itself, though not 
so always the means adopted to further it—it multiplies its exactions 
—more teachers, more books, more school material of all kinds; 
and to these demands from the Department there has to be added 
the charge of rates to support board schools, and for other local 
objects. In 1870, 1/. 5s. 73d. sufficed to educate each child in a 
national school, and of this the grant provided 8s. 83d., and the 
children’s pence 7s. 113d.; in 1881 each child cost 10. 15s. 3d., of 
which the grant supplied 15s. 03d., and the children’s pence 10s. 5d. 

Mr. Dale repudiates the notion that ‘the character of the board 

schools has been sv raised that the poor children are thrown upon 
the voluntary schools ;’ and he evidently thinks that he has answered 
the objection by producing a tabulated statement of the fees paid at 
the various kinds of schools. If parents always paid for their children 
the exact amount they could afford, there might be some weight in 
this argument ; but it is notorious that they do not. There are few 
board schools opened in London which are not chiefly filled by children 
drawn from the surrounding voluntary schools, where they paid, for 
the most part, higher fees. The magnificent buildings, the supply 
of school materials without payment, the low fees coupled with the 
love of novelty, and sometimes the transference to the board school 
at higher salaries of the most popular teachers in the denominational 
schools in the neighbourhood—naturally attract children from other 
schools, and leave a very small percentage of children, except infants, 
who are brought under instruction for the first time in such schools. 
Mr. Dale contends that the average attendance at denominational 
schools, in relation to the accommodation, is 9 per cent. better than 
it was in 1870. This is really a small addition, considering that in 
1870 nearly 40 per cent. of the school accommodation was unused, the 
growth of population, and the increased interest felt in education 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Dale, therefore, seems to me utterly to fail in his attempt to 

-answer the demand made by Cardinal Manning for further help 
towards the maintenance of denominational schools. The sums levied 
upon their supporters to keep them in existence amounted to 
‘726,676l. last year; besides 146,825/. received from endowments, 
more than one half of which has been obtained since 1870. These 
sums, it must be remembered, have to be raised solely because the 
managers of denominational schools recognise the importance of definite 
religious teaching for the children for whom they are in any way 
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responsible. The schools in which these children are taught are 
subject to precisely the same conditions as board schools; their 
scholars are instructed in the same subjects, examined by the same 
inspectors, tested under the same rules, professedly sent to school 
by the same law of compulsion, and set free from further at- 
tendance at school by the same attendance committee. More- 
over, their scholars pass as good an examination as the children 
taught under the more costly system of school boards, and their 
teachers are permitted to give religious instruction only during 
certain prescribed times in each day. To taunt us with finding it 
difficult to sustain our schools in face of a rate-supported system is 
scarcely fair. Free us from the double responsibility, and we can 
support our schools without difficulty ; let our subscriptions to our 
own schools count as so much payment towards the education rate, 
and then we shall have no fears. But when a clergyman of small 
means derives his income from tithe, and has to pay the twentieth 
part of it or more to sustain board schools, whilst other charities 
press heavily upon his slender purse, whence is he to derive the funds 
which he would fain give to support the only kind of education in 
which he believes? And what is true of the clergyman is equally 
true of many a pious layman who groans over the injustice of being 
compelled to part with the money he longs to give to his parish 
school which he loves, in order to sustain the board school which 
he dislikes. 

If we would form a fair estimate of the importance of this 
question, we must look at the enormous sum voluntarily given to 
support denominational schools. It is now twelve years since the 
Education Act of 1870 came into operation, and we are still able to 
report that nearly a million is annually supplied by the benevolence 
of Christian people for erecting and sustaining denominational 
schools. Why should they be thus taxed, when those who do not 
value distinctive religious teaching can have all the schooling they 
require at the expense of the community? Churchmen and dis- 
senters, Roman Catholics and unsectarians, agnostics and atheists, 
are all citizens of a country which professes to give perfect liberty to 
all in matters of religion, and yet by a law recently passed it compels 
one portion of the community to fine itself annually to the extent of 
more than three-quarters of a million in order to obtain that which 
the other portion of the community has secured to it without cost. 
The State can derive no benefit from its subjects being brought 
up with no distinctive religious convictions; it would be at least 
as well served if they had been trained in definite religious 
truths whenever such instruction is desired. Nothing can be alleged 
in favour of the present inequality but the will of the political 
majority. So far from getting rid of causes of difference, and heart- 
z2 
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burnings, and irritations, the present system deepens and intensifies 
them. Whenever denominational schools are overborne by pecuniary 
pressure, their supporters feel deeply aggrieved, the iron enters into 
their souls, and a sense of wrong will abide with them for the rest 
of their lives. 

As to the exact manner by which some nearer approach to equal 
dealing—some closer approximation to religious liberty—may be’ 
secured, I do not wish to dogmatise. The Canadian system of allow- 
ing the ratepayers to select the kind of schools to which their pay- 
ments shall be applied has the advantage of appropriating the 
rates levied to a purpose of which the payers of those rates would fully 
approve. If the practical difficulties of carrying out such a system 
appear to render it impracticable, then grant a certain sum per child 
out of the rates, in addition to the amount provided by the Privy 
Council. But whether either of these, or any other scheme, be adopted, 
let the denominational schools have fair play, and let those who believe 
in them be placed more nearly on a level with those who dislike them. 
Let the secular education imparted in them be paid for by those who 
are compelled to provide it, which now it is not. We do not object 
to finding our own school-buildings; to manage them is a labour 
of love; so that in any case the ratepayers would be benefited by 
the existence of our schools, and by what we are willing to do for 
them. 

I feel that there are interests of untold importance at stake. If 
Christianity is to be preserved in the country, and especially in our 
large towns, the people must be educated in its truths; they will not 
imbibe them as a matter of course because this is nominally a Chris- 
tian country. The extension of day-schools has seriously interfered 
with the growth of Sunday-schools. The children whose parents are 
most indifferent to religion are almost certain to be the first to cease 
attending schools on Sunday; assoon as they reach an age when they 
give no trouble in watching them, their parents will have no desire 
to send them. And now, as a matter of fact, a large percentage does 
not attend Sunday-schools. It is tolerably certain that, unless 
children or adults attach themselves to some form of Christianity, it 
will soon cease to have a real influence over them. The religious 
teaching given in board schools must be so guarded as not to give those 
who receive it a bias to any religious body in particular ; whatever 
worth, therefore, it may have in itself, it will leave them unmoored 
to any particular form of faith, and therefore practically in a posi- 
tion where it is far from improbable that they will make no pro- 
fession of Christianity in after life. It may happen that some will 
be attracted by the ordinary services of religion, and that others 
will be periodically drawn for a season by some novel or exciting 
religious enthusiasm; but the greatest number will remain outside 
of all religious profession, and possibly outside of all religious 
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influences.* Believing as I do that ‘ this is life eternal to know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent,’ and 
that, without real abiding faith in Him who is thus spoken of, neither 
an individual nor a nation can be morally or spiritually great, it is 
impossible to be indifferent about the religious training of the 
rising generation, and unconcernedly to leave it to accident or caprice. 
In the name of religious liberty I pray that, at all events, children 
may not be deprived of the existing schools in which they may be 
taught not only the words of revealed truth, but be led to value and 
to seek that supernatural help without which we are assured by 
Infallible Truth that ‘ we can do nothing.’ 4 


RosBert GREGORY. 


2 If confirmation was needed for what seems to me a truism, it would be found in 
the recent examination in religious subjects of pupil teachers for Board Schools. Out 
of 646 who sought admission into Church training colleges, 198 failed to pass in the 
simplest elementary subjects of the Old and New Testament. If the teachers are 
thus ignorant of the Bible, what will their scholars be ? and if they know so little of 
the Bible whichis professedly taught, what will they know of the doctrines of the 
Christian faith which are not taught ? 

* St. John xvii. 3. 4 St. John xv. 5. 
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THE UNMOUNTED BUCEPHALUS. 


I. 


Wun the tidings of the almost sudden death of Gambetta spread 
throughout Europe, the first feeling it awakened in the minds of all 
was one of stupor; painful stupor with many, with French patriots 
and all those who love our country ; joyful, though half dissembling, 
surprise with others. Then came a universal cry ; one question was on 
every lip, be it of friend, of foe, or of indifferent bystanders: ‘ What 
will become of France? What will become of the Republic?’ An 
English friend, writing to me on the subject, summed up this general 
feeling of uneasiness and curiosity in the fine metaphor I have 
printed above: ‘ What will become of the unmounted Bucephalus?’ 

An unmounted Bucephalus France seems indeed at the present 
hour ; a bewildered steed deprived of its rider, and at a loss to know 
whither, east or west, it will next bend its forlorn course. The ideas 
and impressions of all foreign observers, however varied, seem to 
agree in this one point; and no evidence shows better than this 
unlooked-for consent of opinions, what the great citizen, whom death 
has seized upon in the prime of years, embodied in the eyes of the 
world at large. Gambetta identified the Republic; he was the 
highest expression of France itself. 

No doubt other statesmen have, in other times, borne the same 
character in Europe; but what is extraordinary here, and almost 
unprecedented in history, is, that the man who had the privilege of 
incorporating, not only the present form of government in his coun- 
try, but his country itself, this man bad never, during the whole of 
his political career, which lasted fourteen years, been invested with 
power but for the short space of eight months! Eight months, not 
more: five during the war, when he strove to defend against the 
German invasion what remained of French territory and of French 
honour ; three, not even three, last year when in the midst of endless 
intrigues he strove to organise, on broad and solid principles, the 
government of the Republic. He died less than a twelvemonth after 
his fall from the ministry—a fall brought about by the slanders and 
fears of an unnatural coalition, which flattered itself with having 
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overthrown him for ever; a fall which was accompanied and greeted 
at first by extreme unpopularity, the reward of a life wholly devoted 
to the welfare of the people; but it is well known that in our country, 
more than anywhere else since ancient Rome, the Tarpeian rock lies 
near the Capitol. 

Be it as it may, that short stay in business, that heavy fall, those 
slanders—everything was washed down by the irresistible force of 
ideas. Gambetta, though the object of ceaseless defamation and 
raillery ever since the first explosion of the Baudin case, till the last 
breath he heaved at Ville d’Avray, though denounced to his country 
and to the world at large as everything but what he really was—as a 
demagogue, a raving madman, a brewer of cabals, an aspiring Cesar, 
a jowissewr, a speculator, a man who wished for war at any price, an 
abettor of discord, I know not what else—though thousands of in- 
dividuals may have been deceived concerning every phase of that 
brief existence which will ever appear as a meteor in the sky of our 
contemporaneous history—in spite of this, I say, Gambetta seemed 
to Europe and was indeed the soul of the Republic, the soul of 
modern France. Posterity will consider him as such; his admirers 
throughout the world proclaim it ; and his traducers cannot conceal 
it, so palpable, so glaring is the truth. 

To his death-bed came some who had been his bitterest enemies 
among the Republicans. I will not speak of their remorse ; but they 
really were more uneasy than we—the friends and devoted followers 
of him who is no more—about the prospects of the Republic. Yes, 
their doubts and fears overreached our own. They all felt that an in- 
comparable force had just disappeared. That day the future looked 
fearfully dark to many eyes. The open grave seemed a yawning 
abyss, longing to engulf the country and its government. These men 
shuddered, and asked each other how great a part of the Republic, 
and of France, would go down with Gambetta. 

And this is why we speak to-day, without delay, overcoming our 
grief, to show that Gambetta’s teaching has not been lost upon us. 
As Tacitus says: ‘ Non hoe supremum munus amicorum est, prosequi 
defunctum ignavo fletu, sed, que voluerit, meminisse ; que. manda- 
verit, exsequi.’ ‘No one has been more cruelly struck to the heart 
than the writer of these lines, by the untimely death of that great 
citizen, who was also the most invaluable friend. But if we are 
among those who know best all that our country has lost in losing 
him, we also know that he would have considered as unworthy of 
his affection and his esteem, whoever, on the morrow of bis death, 
despaired of the future of France and of the Republic. 
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II. 


That which Gambetta represented with the utmost grandeur in 
the Republican party, and that which in history, from a purely 
political point of view, will always be his honour, is the following :— 
His name meant, par excellence, the essentially democratic Republic, 
seated on the large and powerful basis of the new social strata ; but, 
at the same time, willing to embrace every species of patriotism, of 
intelligence, of capacity born in this country. The Republic, which 
was Gambetta’s ideal, and towards which every effort of his life 
tended, was, indeed, not that same Republic which had for so many 
years been the dream of Radicals and advanced Liberals, and the terror 
of the Conservative party. 

His Republic was that one which under some of its aspects had 
been desired by Vergniaud, Danton, Carnot, Condorcet and Hoche 
at the time of the first Revolution, by Manuel under the Restoration, 
by Armand Carrel under the monarchy of July, by Lamartine and 
Ledru-Rollin in 1848. Gambetta, who had always been a very great 
reader, and who knew, as no one else, the minutest detail of the history 
of modern France—his mother had taught him the alphabet in the 
political works of Carrel, and he had passed many months of his early 
youth in poring over the whole collection of Le Moniteur—Gambetta 
had collected with jealous care the conceptions which the great minds 
Ihave mentioned had formed of the Republic ; he tried all these con- 
ceptions, some of which were extremely chimerical, and sifted them 
with his own marvellous practical good sense ; he daily endeavoured 
to adapt them not only to the general wants of the age, but even to the 
particular requirements of each week and each day ; and he had also 
formed in his brain, afterwards expounded in the series of his numerous 
speeches, a new ideal forthe Republic—the wisdom of which will 
be more and more appreciated as time goes by, as our politicians 
commit inevitable blunders, and as the enemies of our institutions 
temporarily profit by these mistakes. 

The chief quality of Gambetta’s Republic was that it made one 
with, and was inseparable from, France, To distinguish the greatness of 
the Republic and the greatness of France seemed revolting to his mind ; 
and though this appears quite natural to the many politicians who have 
been educated at his school, and have received from him his powerful 
inspiration, it is well to point out that Gambetta on this chapter 
severed himself radically from most of the older members of our party. 
Gambetta has never wished France to be forced to accept the Repub- 
lic; what he dreamed, what he had in part realised, and what he 
would have realised completely had he not been carried away by 
death at so early an age, was that the whole of France should of its 
own accord come to the Republic and be identified with it. There 
are two characteristic acts in his career inspired by this wish which, 
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in spite of the violent attacks which they called forth, cannot but 
appear to an equitable posterity as two of the highest and most 
generous suggestions of political genius. In the first place, the 
speeches at Grenoble in which, in distinct variance with the friends 
of Thiers who would have wished the Republic to belong, as it were, 
to the bowrgeots and the rallying Orleanists, he called to the Govern- 
ment and the administration the ‘ new social stratum,’ as he termed 
it—that is to say, the democracy itself—all those sons of working 
men, of peasants, and labourers, who by their wits and their acquire- 
ments had become worthy of serving their country. Secondly, 
the famous nominations of last year when, repelling with an almost 
brutal energy the exorbitant pretensions of many Republicans; he 
openly manifested that the Republic ought to be closed to nobody, 
and that the highest offices ought to be accessible to any one, 
whatever employment he may have held under the monarchy, as long 
as he was fit to render real service either in the organisation of the 
army (Miribel, Galiffet) or in foreign policy (Chaudordy, Courcel, 
J. J. Weiss). Exclusiveness was always repugnant to Gambetta’s 
nature. He had reflected much upon the famous words which 
Beugnot attributes to the Comte d’Artois on his return to Paris after 
Napoleon’s first abdication: ‘Il n’y a qu’un Frangais de plus.’ 
What he, Gambetta, would not admit was that through the substitu- 
tion of the Republic for the monarchy France should lose a single 
Frenchman ; of course, I mean a Frenchman capable, no matter in 
what sphere, of helping to revive his country. 

Such was the first innovation Gambetta introduced into the 
Republican scheme of the Elders of 1848; but it was not the only 
one, nor the most radical one. These Elders were divided in two 
parties: some wanted a Jacobin Republic, tyrannical, inquisitorial, 
sectarian ; the others, an ultra-liberal Republic, free from any kind 
of restraint, dividing France into an infinity of little agglomerations, 
each with its own administration, and having no bond between them ; 
in short, they substituted a deleterious individualism for the strong 
and fruitful action of central government. Gambetta was equally 
adverse to both these schools; he repudiated Jacobinism, and for this 
he was often called ‘reactionary ;’ he repudiated unlimited liberalism, 
and for this he was often, and especially lately, called an ‘ absolutist.’ 
We cannot but think that in this, as in every case, he was right 
to keep equally from extremes. He was a passionate lover of liberty, 
but license appeared both odious and perilous to him. He was a 
friend to authority, but the sectarian spirit raised his indignation. 
He appreciated the advantages of administrative decentralisation, 
but he demanded (the word, a new one in our political language, is 
of his invention) governmental centralité. He was a thorough 
believer in, and a staunch advocate of, a parliamentary régime; but 
he thought that the executive power, as well as the legislative power, 
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had its mission, and a mission which it was necessary to respect 
and to inspire respect for. To sum up all ina still more concise 
manner, he wanted the Republican State in France to be a State, as 
well as every other State in Europe. The idea of government was 
deeply rooted in his mind, and he has always done his best to incul- 
cate it on others. Even under the régimes which he fought against 
with the utmost energy—under that of the 24th of May 1873 and of 
the 16th of May 1877, even under the Empire—he never uttered a 
single word which could be interpreted as a denial of the essential 
prerogatives of government. On the contrary, the bitterest reproach 
he addressed either to M. Rouher or to M. de Broglie was their 
having brought into discredit with some Republicans the primordial 
rights of the Government by the misuse they had made of them. 

In short, he wanted the Republic to be equally conservative and 
progressist, and to this aim he had, if not invented, at least quite 
revived, the political method which has been called by that bar- 
barous term opportunism. As he denied, and rightly, that all 
which constituted the old political institutions of France was either 
absolutely bad or absolutely good, as the extreme parties would have 
it, he maintained that to renovate gradually and partially was the 
way to proceed, ‘slowly and surely.’ Ideas & priori were adverse to 
his just and harmonious mind. He was of opinion that metaphysics, 
which are absolute, are entirely different from politics, which are 
relative; and that it should be the same with a wise and prudent 
system of policy as with Nature herself, gquw non facit saltus. He 
had nothing to do with the absolute political systems of a Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau ; and he thought, at variance with Descartes, in his 
Discours de la Méthode, that a sensible man should not throw down 
his house from the top to the bottom because it is badly built, for 
by so doing he would be reduced to sleeping for some time under 
the stars; the right way is to repair progressively and successively 
every imperfection in the building. This is what Gambetta called 
in his happy neologisms, ‘ sérier les questions,’ and ‘faire de la poli- 
tique de résultats.’ 

When you cried up such and such a reform under the pretence 
that it was in conformity with transcendental logic, he used to 
answer that you should also see whether this reform was not pre- 
mature, or of such a nature as to bring troubles into the State, 
and so delay its definitive application by the inevitable reac- 
tion. Thus, also, when any one used to propose such or such 
an institution under pretence that it worked well in England 
or in America, he used to reply that France is neither England 
nor America, but only France, and that if the requirements of 
the moment ought to be carefully weighed, the aptitudes and pro- 
pensities peculiar to each people in its social and political sphere 
must also be taken into account. In short, he preferred advanc- 
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ing by slow degrees with the perfect certitude of not being obliged 
to go back an inch, than to take three giant’s steps forward, to the 
great satisfaction of some badauds, and then be obliged to retire 
six or seven steps, to the great detriment of the idea itself. 

Such was, in its principal lines, Gambetta’s conception of the 
Republic, and the political method he put to its service. He was 
an incomparable advocate of the conception. He applied the 
method admirably. And now, should we allow it to be said that 
this conception and this method died with Gambetta ? 

We reply unhesitatingly : No! 

Oh! there is no doubt (how could one deny so obvious a fact?) 
that in consequence of the disappearance of so powerful, so ingenious, 
so persuasive a statesman as Gambetta the perfect realisation of his 
conception of the Republic is much delayed, and that his method 
cannot be applied by any surviving politicians with the same sureness 
and happiness as by himself. But still this conception has taken hold 
of all serious minds, and this method is no longer decried by any 
but fools or rogues. We even believe, we may predict, that the reali- 
sation of several of Gambetta’s ideas will meet with fewer obstacles— 
at least among a certain fraction of public opinion—to-morrow than 
yesterday. For this is really what has been going on for some years 
—to confess the whole truth, ever since M. Jules Grévy’s accession 
to the presidency of the Republic: the overwhelming glory and popu- 
larity of Gambetta had the result that many who in ordinary times 
would have resolutely stood up for his ideas, staunchly opposed them 
solely because they were extolled and defended by Gambetta. This 
avowal is not to the honour of the human species in general, nor to 
the honour of our democracy in particular. But it is the strict and 
simple truth—a truth which will have nothing surprising for atten- 
tive minds. Sentiments of justice, of disinterestedness, and of 
patriotism are not the only ones which occupy the heart of man ; 
men for the most part are naturally envious of every striking supe- 
riority, be it of intelligence, position, or birth. And especially so in a 
democracy where all are proud of being equal. Ostracism seems to 
be the very foundation of every democracy, principally so when that 
democracy is, like our own, still young, inexperienced, and divided. 
Why did Athens banish Aristides? because she was tired of always 
hearing him called the Just. It was the same thing with our com- 
patriots as regards Gambetta. The magnificent obsequies on the 
6th of January prove assuredly that Gambetta had never lost the love 
of the nation at large, in spite of the unparalleled torrent of slander 
and outrage with which he had been assailed, and which his great- 
ness of soul and immovable confidence in the final verdict enabled 
him to disdain and prevented him from answering. Nevertheless 
these calumnies, these monstrous outrages, were not wholly destitute 
of effect. Gambetta, who died almost poor in the mean cottage 
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which belonged to Balzac’s gardener, was reputed a millionaire by 
thousands and thousands of Frenchmen. Gambetta, who had 
dreamed of France peacefully retaking possession of Alsace and Lor- 
raine at some future time, passed among the same persons for a man 
who desired war at any price. In the same way he passed for a des- 
potic, violent, turbulent, madly ambitious mind ; and then his wisest, 
his most practical, and his grandest propositions got to be looked on 
with disfavour. And in Parliament, as well as among some centres 
of working men and among many modest bowrgeois, a parcel of 
dwarfs jealous of this great man, of fools or rogues whom he had 
turned away, were believed on their simple word. I have related in 
this Review how the scrutin de liste, which had always figured at 
the head of the Republican programme, was—solely through hate and 
jealousy of Gambetta—successively thrown out by the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies. It was the same in many other cases, and 
Gambetta was aware of it. One day in last July, when talking of 
Egyptian affairs, he said to me sadly: ‘I see it is come to this, that I 
shall have henceforth to advocate wrong measures for these people to 
vote the right ones.’ 

Now Gambetta is dead, and since he is dead he can stand in no 
one’s light. People will no longer fall foul of his ideas in order to 
hurt or harm him, to arrest his ascending march. His glory will no 
longer trouble the dreams of those little minds and those ungrateful 
hearts whom it is perhaps better not to name; their names are on 
every lip. Was there ever a more striking illustration of the truth 
of the Latin saying Pascitur in vivis livor, post fata quiescit? It 
sufficed for him to have ceased to breathe, and the cottage at Ville 
d’Avray became, during three days, a place of pilgrimage for all 
Paris; all the calumnies fell to nothing as by enchantment, and 
public contempt overwhelmed those professed slanderers who at- 
tacked him remorselessly even up to his very last minute. So also 
even among the most prejudiced minds—I might say especially 
among the most prejudiced, for those who have been the most de- 
ceived are always the most enraged against their deceivers—a formid- 
able reaction in the opposite direction took place, a reaction in favour 
of the great statesman we weep, a reaction in favour of his theories 
and his principles. In short, we shall most likely witness the contrary 
of what has taken place for some years. It was enough that Gam- 
betta should defend a theory for it to be attacked with fury. From 
henceforth it will often suffice that an idea was formerly held up by 
Gambetta for it to be enthusiastically acclaimed. 

Now we do not mean to say that this change will be effected at 
once. We must keep in view the amowr-propre of many politicians 
who would prefer to put off for ever the most urgent reforms rather 
than avow that they have ever been in the wrong ; and also the incurable 
mediocrity of many deputies returned by the scrutin d’arrondisse- 
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ment system. But it will be, nevertheless, and sooner, much sooner, 
than might be supposed. Already his theories on the scrutin de 
liste, on the partial revision of the Constitution, on the necessity of 
governmental centrality, on the irremovability of magistrates, on 
securing the nomination of judges to the executive power, on the 
transportation of habitual criminals, on the regulation of military 
service, on the management of railways—all these theories of his, 
which but last year were so violently combated, now meet but with 
little more opposition than his general ideas on foreign policy. I 
know quite well that this change had already begun during the last 
months of our friend’s life, and also—and this increases our grief— 
that Gambetta died almost in sight of the Promised Land, at the 
very hour when his ideas were about to triumph over vulgar resist- 
ance, and gratitude was about to take the place of injustice. Cer- 
tainly this transformation will not be arrested in its progress, and 
the entire revolution will be accomplished. Yes, we affirm it: Gam- 
betta’s political conceptions and his method will triumph in the end ; 
the date of the victory may be uncertain, but that they will triumph 
is sure. It seems—and a painful statement it is—that it could only 
be so after the tomb had closed for ever on him who advanced these 
ideas. As in the story of Cid Campeador, it is his corpse that leads 
his followers to victory. That he who sowed cannot have reaped is a 
hard trial for us, his friends; our consolation is that the interests of 
the Republic, his and our only aim, are about to be satisfied. And 
then, I am aware that Gambetta’s fate is the fate of all great men, of 
all benefactors of their country and humanity at large. Look through 
the history of past ages and number the men of genius who have been 
living spectators of the triumph of their ideas, You cannot cite more 
than ten; whilst the others may be named by hundreds, from Socrates 
to St. Paul, from John Huss to Mirabeau, from Galileo to Denys 
Papin. We must resign ourselves to let things be so. We ought 
to esteem ourselves happy every time a just idea, even at the price of 
incomparable sacrifices, ends by winning the day. Which are the 
most fertile fields? Those which have been watered by streams of 
blood, and which have swallowed up many dead—the fields of battle. 
Those are the fields which on the following summer give the finest corn, 
corn of a golden hue. A poet when speaking of this once said that it 
is the dead who give life to the living. If this poet had been a 
philosopher, he would have added that in this respect intellectual life 
does not differ from physical life. 


III. 


No doubt, then, since Gambetta’s ideas were just and wise, that 
they will survive him, and triumph. But the methods and theories 
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which spring up ina man’s brain are not the whole of this man, 
especially if he be a statesman. What makes the force, the authority 
of a statesman is also his character, his heart, his eloquence, the 
confidence he inspires, the resources he is known to possess, the luck 
he is supposed to have, the glory he has won—and which always 
seems the token of future and still greater glory—the remembrance of 
past services, the feeling that he is always there, ready in the hour 
of danger to mount the breach, the most valiant and the most 
resolute of all. Gambetta possessed all these qualities in a supreme 
degree. His sole presence in his army, the loftiness of his as- 
piv tions, gave to the Republic a touch of grandeur, which has 
manifestly disappeared with him, for how many years we know not. 
As he had saved the honour of our fatherland under most terrible 
circumstances, he had around him a patriotic radiance which called 
upon him the sympathies of all those, even his political adversaries, 
who loved France. As, by dint of wisdom and ability, he had torn 
from a monarchical majority the vote for the establishment of the 
Republican Constitution, he inspired that confidence thata consummate 
strategist inspires even in the breast of soldiers totally ignorant of 
all the secrets of strategy. As it was his resolution, his tenacity, his 
courage, which, after the 16th of May, saved the Republic, threatened 
by a redoubtable coalition, he was felt to be strong against every- 
thing; capable of saving the Republic if it were again menaced. In 
one word, Gambetta was not merely a shield and an armour for the 
Republican party. This party, educated and disciplined by him for 
ten years, became strong enough to walk alone, and even sometimes 
against its former tutor, like those children spoken of by Montaigne 
who, having become robust and healthy by the milk of a hardy nurse, 
beat the breast which has nourished them. . . . Gambetta remained 
for the Republican party—that is to say, for the immense majority of 
the country—the reserve; something like what the Imperial Guard 
formerly was for Napoleon. The Guard, supreme hope, supreme 
trust, said Victor Hugo. In most of the battles which Napoleon 
fought throughout the world, he did not employ the Guard. He 
kept it preciously in store for the critical hour. The rest of the 
army knew this. The Guard was there, that was enough. If the 
fight was about to prove contrary, the Guard arrived. It had the 
reputation of being invincible. It was sure to triumph. This idea, 
this confidence, enabled them to go forward, even at haphazard, even 
in disorder ; mistakes might be committed, a thousand dangers might 
be run. What did it matter? The Guard was there. 

To-day, the Guard is there no longer; Gambetta is dead. 

Let not my readers look upon this as merely a poetical compari- 
son. Nothing can be more real than the psychological fact just 
pointed out. 

Some months ago, a deputy of the Extreme Left, a personal friend 
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of mine, was talking about Gambetta with some workmen. These 
workmen had fallen into the snare, and believed in the calumnies 
which had been spread abroad concerning him; they inveighed 
against him in passionate terms. The deputy said to them, ‘ But 
remember the Sixteenth of May!’ And then these workmen an- 
swered in chorus, immediately, ‘ That isa different thing. S’ily avait 
encore un coup de chien & donner—he’s the one, the only one.’ I 
have done nothing but express this trivial and energetic exclamation. 

Certain it is, and not to be contested, that of late years a 
certain part of the people fell away from Gambetta, and applauded 
the attacks directed against him. But in the inmost mind 
of these men the sentiment that Gambetta was necessary to the 
Republic still lived. They knew that he was the sentinel who 
kept guard day and night for the safety of all, that allowed others 
to sleep. 

Gambetta was not only the glory of the Republic by his talent, 
his past, and his character. He was yet more; he was one of the 
principal causes of the confidence the Republic had in itself. He 
was the principal cause which rendered the reactionary and the revo- 
lutionary factions prudent and reserved. 

Now that Gambetta is dead, it would be childish to deny that 
the Republican party is less confident than yesterday, or that the 
reactionaries and anarchists have taken courage. His defeat on 
the 26th of January produced an analogous effect—many Republicans 
felt dejected at the overthrow of so many fine hopes, the triumph of 
so vulgar a coalition; the Bonapartist, monarchical, and clerical 
reaction raised its head, and carried off elections in towns and arron- 
dissements, where, for fifteen years, they had always been routed by 
the Republicans; and lastly, the intransigeant, anarchical, and 
socialist parties had audaciously commenced a criminal agitation in 
the meetings of working men; they brought about the strikes at 
Bességes, the acts of vandalism at Monceaux, the Nihilist exploits at 
Lyons. As might be expected, such a recrudescence had given food 
for reflection to a number of those who had overthrown Gambetta. 
The democracy and the bourgeoisie were alike frightened—the 
former for the Republic, and the latter for social order; they turned 
again to Gambetta. In the month of November last, such a sudden 
and powerful change took place in his favour, that revolutionists and 
reactionists stopped short of their own accord, simply out of hatred for 
Gambetta, because they perceived that their Fenianism and their red 
or white flags only and above all served the cause of their great 
adversary. Such was the morrow of Gambetta’s political fall. One 
may easily guess, under these conditions, what must have been the 
morrow of his death. 

It is not even necessary to take the trouble of guessing. Facts 
speak for themselves. Gambetta’s defeat bad reanimated all extin- 
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guished hopes. His death has caused them to burst forth. The 
morrow of the terrible dénouement at Ville d’Avray there was one 
and the same explosion throughout the whole of the reactionary press 
—‘ Gambetta is dead! The Republic is dying!’ And on all sides—in 
the Legitimist, the Orleanist, the Bonapartist press—they began openly 
to conspire against the Republic, left a widow. Such was the prestige 
of Gambetta ; he dead, it seemed to all the friends of the Comte de 
Chambord, the Comte de Paris, and the Prince Jerome Bonaparte, that 
the Republic was defenceless, and that it would suffice to stretch out 
their hand in order to grasp the ripe fruit. It seemed so incontestable 
that even as early as January 5th and 6th the enemies of the Re- 
public had each on their side but a single thought: Who would 
arrive the first? Therein lay the whole question. The Republic was 
dying; this was settled. But who would have her succession? It was 
a real steeplechase between people who did not know, or who had for- 
gotten, the celebrated tale about the bear and the two fellow-hunters, 
The Comte de Chambord prepared a manifesto at Frohsdorf, the way 
for which was paved by many articles in the Union, the Monde, and 
the Figaro. The zeal of the princes of Orleans was stimulated by the 
Gazette de France. The Prince Jerome Bonaparte was the first to 
start off, January 16th. But he was not the first to arrive at the 
Louvre. He was the first to arrive at the Conciergerie. 

Prince Jerome to write a manifesto declaring the Republic to be 
morally collapsed and to claim for himself the throne of the 
Bonapartes; Prince Jerome to sign ‘ Napoléon’ for the first time, and 
to have his proclamation posted upon the walls of Paris and those of 
the principal towns in the provinces—had such a thing been even 
hinted at fifteen months, nay, six weeks ago, it would have been 
greeted with bursts of laughter. The Republic had Gambetta: it 
could jest at all pretenders. Gambetta dies; and directly, almost 
before his coffin has been sealed in the tomb, this supposition which 
would have been ridiculous becomes a reality. Now, how will the Re- 
public act? She has no longer Gambetta. So she can no longer, as 
formerly, disdainfully shrug her shoulders even at the most odious or 
foolish pretenders. A part of her faith has gone down with Gambetta 
to his grave. It was impossible for the Government of the Republic 
to hesitate; they were obliged to arrest Prince Jerome Bonaparte and 
to put him in prison. Even more than this: a hundred and fifty Re- 
publicans of the Chamber, feeling too well that Gambetta’s death gave 
new strength to the reaction, pressing close together like a flock 
which has lost its shepherd and which is surprised by a tempest, 
rather too nervously and too rashly as I think, have proposed to banish 
all the members of ancient families which have reigned over France. 

Whether this ought to be voted by Parliament just as it was drawn 
up on the 16th of January is a question which it is not for me to ex- 
amine to-day. For my part, I would advocate a less radical and fairer 
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measure of precaution, and at the same time a more political one. 
Rising above the exaggerated fears of the moment, I am of opinion 
that it would be enough to give the President of the Republic the 
right of xiling, temporarily or forever, any members of former dynasties 
who may be suspected of conspiring, or whose presence on French 
territory might, at a certain moment, appear dangerous. The kings 
of France and the Emperor Napoleon had this right. It is, indeed, a 
necessary defence of the executive power, and still it does not confound 
the innocent with the guilty—princes who know how to live as simple 
citizens, and princes who plot and dream of coups d'état. It is sufficient 
to protect the Republic, and it can hurt nobody’s conscience. But, 
however it may be with this secondary question, what is now plainly 
seen is that Gambetta’s death so extravagantly revived monarchical 
ambitions, that very severe defensive measures have become indispen- 
sable to the safety of the Republic. The menaces of the Royalists, the 
manifesto of the Jeromists, the arrest of Napoleon’s nephew, the 
proposition of exile—all this is but a consummation of the ‘ funeral 
rites of Achilles.’ 

Such is the extent of the immense void which Gambetta’s disappear- 
ance has made amongst the Republicans ! ‘ De quelle immense proie la 
mort vient de se saisir!’ cried Desmoulins before the death-bed of Mira- 
beau. Every one knows what happened on the morrow of Mirabeau’s 
death. Deprived of him who had been the motive power, and who was 
also its regulator, the Revolution grew less wise, less just, more violent 
and more agitated, because it had become less confident in itself. 
Something similar will, no doubt, take place with the Republic on this 
the morrow of Gambetta’s death ; but with the capital difference, that 
the Revolution was struggling in the midst of the most troubled times 
and against a most terrible coalition of kings, whilst the Republic has 
been solidly seated for twelve years, has been prepared and acclimatised 
by a century of efforts and struggles, and, lastly, that war has not yet 
again broken out in Europe. In consequence, it would be absurd to 
believe that the Republic will need to have recourse to tyrannical 
measures to hold its own against reviving reaction ; that it will have to 
go through frightful crises, &c. Nothing of the sort will take place ; 
but for having to take some preventive and defensive measures, 
perhaps to revise the laws rclating to the press, to public meetings, 
&c., the march of democratic progress and the grand national recon- 
ciliation will be impeded but for a time. The Republic, like the 
Revolution, will triumph in the end. 

Indeed, now that Prince Jerome is under lock and key, I may say 
it frankly. - The prince started too soon ; his intemperate ardour has 
too clearly revealed the danger to the whole of France; considering 
it from the pretender’s point of view, insight into what might be 
feared was gained too promptly and too completely. It is easy to 
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enraged against the prince than the Republicans are; the Bonapartist, 
prince has spoilt the game of the princes of Bourbon. After all, 
Prince Jerome meant what he said, when in 1876, as deputy for 
Corsica, he loudly proclaimed himself to be devoted to the Republic, 
He has just proved it by his manifesto; in posting up the statement 
of his case on our walls he has rendered the Republic an inestimable 
service. 

This service is as follows :—However easy to foretell a raising of 
shields on the part of the emboldened Monarchists, on the morrow of 
Gambetta’s death, and also a recoil of the Republican side, still the 
bulk of Republicans in the Chamber feigned not to have perceived 
this danger. They gave ear to some imbecile Jacobins who proclaimed 
that, Gambetta being dead, the Republic would do without great men 
(these simpletons pleaded for their saints, as Monsieur Josse in Moliére), 
and their fatal divisions were not done away with. In spite of the 
national grief and the time of mourning, people openly and fluently 
talked about who was to succeed Gambetta; as if such a thing could 
be! Here, one brought forward serious names—names worthy of 
esteem and respect—M. Léon Say, M. Jules Ferry, M. Duelerc; M. 
Henri Brisson, M. Le Royer. There, absurdly vain persons, of indif- 
ferent talent, noisy individuals, of no consequence, came forward of 
themselves, gesticulating, crying, speechifying, and adding yet more 
to the disturbances and wrangling. In short, disunion continued. 
Now this disunion has received a serious warning from Prince Jerome’s 
rash attempt. On all sides the danger has been understood, the gulf 
lias become visible. On all sides it was felt that disunion among 
the Republicans was an error even during Gambetta’s lifetime ; it 
became a veritable crime after his death. However ridiculous the 
Napoleonic placards were, it has been guessed that behind the curtain 
many elements hostile to the Republic, and redoubtable for it, are 
busy at work in the dark. It has become clear that if all these 
mistakes, interior slanders, personal hates and petty rivalries con- 
tinued, the future of the Republic herself might, at a not very distant 
day, be brought into question. Every one has reflected on this, and 
stopped in time. I do not say that at this very hour all sincere, 
honest, and patriotic Republicans are no longer disunited, that they 
are banded together against the reactionists and the revolutionists, 
against intransigeants and intriguers. But this union will be ; its dawn 
has already appeared. 

Bucephalus remains unmounted. But he no longer rushes about 
at hazard, with disordered trappings, through woods and plains, without 
a traced path. He has himself wisely composed his steps. He fol- 
lows, slowly and cautiously, the main road. 

We will not affirm that he will take no more false steps for the 
future ; we are very much afraid he will do so. We will not affirm 
that in future he will no more run away occasionally, with regrettable 
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impetuosity ; we imagine, on the contrary, that Gambetta’s death 
has put off for years the system of national conciliation which the great 
patriot so ardently desired to inaugurate during his ministry, and with 
this system that large and comprehensive policy which he hoped 
would prevail by means of the scrutin de liste ; ‘a policy,’ as our 
friend Weiss justly remarked, ‘composed at the same time of legitimate 
force and of persuasion, of governmental energy and of liberty, of 
attentive respect for all that ought to be maintained, and thus 
embodying ancient French traditions, and also the bold initiative 
for everything now required by the new régime, the profound love of 
peace and pride in the name of France.’ Neither will we affirm that 
Bucephalus will have none but honest and upright riders; we are 
afraid, on the contrary, that quacks, and sometimes even worse, may 
succeed from time to time in mounting him for an hour or so. But 
these are unavoidable vicissitudes in the life of a people, and especially 
of a democracy ; vicissitudes against which we should be armed and 
doubly armed by a great love of our country, and an immovable 
confidence in the definitive triumph of justice, for persistent optimism 
is the true characteristic of a statesman. 

And then, what I will boldly assert is that the Republic will 
grow and become more solid in spite of Gambetta’s death ; that, 
thanks to her having been well disciplined during the past twelve 
years, and thanks to the virtues of our nation, she has enough ‘ back- 
bone’ to enable her to prosper marvellously well at a future and not 
far distant date, and to fill up the immense void made on the 31st of 
December, to enable her valiantly to resist all attempts at reaction ; 
though Gambetta’s death has fanned into flame the slumbering hopes 
of the adversaries of the Republic, which hopes have just received a 
sharp warning that will not be soon forgotten. The intransigeant 
and anarchical revolutionists, who have also, and not less, picked up 
courage during the last month, may also expect, in their turn, to 
receive a not less rude and not less merited blow. 


IV. 

Gambetta said to me one day: ‘It never came into the mind 
of any man of the Convention simply to say he was a Republican. 
They above all professed to be patriots. All our countrymen of the 
present day ought to bear this in mind.’ 

Indeed, Gambetta was essentially a patriot before being a 
Republican. He undoubtedly was convinced that France could be 
great and prosperous only through the Republic. But it was really 
and chiefly out of patriotism that he was so ardent a Republican. As 
soon as a man put France before all other interest, the sympathies 
of Gambetta were enlisted in his favour. In 1870 he, the very 
partisan of the most advanced democracy, made the Vendéens, 
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Charette and Cathelineau, generals; he it was who invested the 
Bonapartist Bourbaki and the Orleanist Aurelles de Paladine with 
high command, And afterwards, as leader of the Republican party, 
as president of the Commission of the Budget, as president of 
the Chamber, as president of the Council of Ministers, he never 
ceased to inculcate that ‘ Tout pour la France’ was his motto. That 
is what made him so wonderful a position in France, and before al} 
Europe. In France, Gambetta was the incarnation of patriotism, 
even to the reactionists (I mean, of course, reactionary patriots). 
During his last illness the pontifical soldiers who had served during 
the national defence wrote to M. Veuillot, director of the ultra- 
legitimist and ultra-clerical paper L’Univers, to beg him to have 
masses said for Gambetta. Throughout Alsace and Lorraine, of 
which he had been the unanimously acclaimed deputy in February 
1871, he was looked upon as the incarnation of the Revanche, or, to 
speak more correctly, of the Deliverance. For Europe and the world, 
he it was who personified the politics and the delicate diplomacy of 
France since M, Thiers’ death. He was a stranger to no French 
interest, wherever placed. The cosmopolitanism and internationalism 
of demagogues he looked upon as odious and criminal, When it was 
a question of developing the influence and increasing the glory of 
France, for him there existed neither party nor sect. On the 
morrow of that day when he uttered the memorable words, ‘ Le 
cléricalisme, c’est l’ennemi,’ it was he who the first, since the bold 
politicians of the Convention, proclaimed the necessity for protecting 
the French Catholics in the East. And one knows how he protected 
them. Let M. Waddington be asked in how far the powerful help 
and the energetic support of Gambetta enabled him to keep that 
dignified and wise attitude at the Congress of Berlin, Throughout 
the East, in Greece, in Syria, in Palestine, in Egypt, no name rang 
with more splendour than Gambetta’s. He, for the whole Eastern 
world, was France. He it was who advised the war in Tunis, and he 
was the most valiant defender of those ministers who were responsible 
for the war, M. Jules Ferry and General Farre. I have expounded 
the wisdom and the elevation of his views concerning Egyptian 
affairs but so lately in this Review that it will be unnecessary to 
recur to that again here. He either read or had translated to him 
all foreign journals. He knew most of the politicians of other 
countries personally; and when he did not, he had always been able, 
thanks to a prodigious accumulation of information from all sides, 
to have an extremely just psychologic notion of them. In short, 
he was one of those rare statesmen who knew Europe and the world ; 
and Europe and the world recognised in him the personification of 
France, and hated or admired him accordingly. When he died, all 
the friends of France mourned for him, and all our enemies, Prince 
Bismarck first of all, rejoiced openly. 
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What will become of this vast heritage of patriotic influence ? 
It can easily be understood how painful and how difficult it is to 
expand on such a topic. Nevertheless, after due reflection, it will 
be, I believe, to the real interest of my country that I express what 
Ithink. I will do so. 

To begin, then, I make the avowal that the Standard was right 
in saying, about the 25th of December, ‘If M. Gambetta dies, 
France will lose half its prestige abroad.’ Gambetta is no more, and 
this is manifest: the political prestige of France has diminished, 
momentarily at least, and very considerably diminished. The 
exterior prestige of a people is measured by the wholesome fear in 
which it is held by other nations. This fear of France has diminished 
since Gambetta’s death, one cannot exactly define how much. From 
the moment of his death the inner enemies of the Republic took ad- 
vantage of this cruel loss openly to set forth their pretensions, and, 
following the lead of Jerome Bonaparte, the traces of the Comte de 
Chambord and the princes of Orleans, foreign diplomatists grew 
arrogant and audacious against France; our ambassador at Berlin 
was treated coldly by Prince Bismarck, and Lord Granville drew 
up his circular on the affairs of Egypt. 

It is beyond discussion; this was logically to be expected; but 
was it prudent or wise? We think not. Since M. Jerome Bona- 
parte is actually in prison, and the princes of Orleans are under 
the threat of being exiled for imagining they might take whatever 
liberties they liked now Gambetta is dead, it is certain their cal- 
culations were erroneous. I dare believe that Lord Granville and 
Prince Bismarck are gravely mistaken when they think they may act 
so unjustly towards France, because death has seized the valiant 
organiser of the national defence. 

It is inceed a too common error with political men of all countries, 
when thinking of foreign statesmen, to confound these statesmen 
absolutely and completely with the country of which they are the 
head; behind these statesmen they do not see, short-sighted as they 
are, the people by whose breath the said statesmen are animated, and 
of which they are in reality but the outward sign and expression. 
Certainly I am not of those who think a people can be great of itself 
alone; and I hold that, in order to be great, great men are necessary. 
History has taught us this. The bravest army in the world is power- 
less unless commanded by an able general. But, on the other hand, 
to say that a people is nothing without its diplomatist and its general, 
is equally fallacious. Hegel was right. Noble and grand ideas 
are always to be found hovering about among a people ; and the man 
of genius is he who concentrates these ideas, on whom they settle, as 
it were, like birds on the branches of a tree. Should this tree be cut 
down, the birds are not killed with it. Ifthe man dies, it does not 
follow that the ideas, of which he was the incarnation, perish also. 
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These ideas again begin to hover about until they find where again 
to settle; and the intermediate state can hardly be a long one, 
During the time it is incontestable that the people is weakened. 
But it would be madness of any one to think that time can last for 
ever! Generally, on the contrary, these days of momentary weak- 
ness are followed by still more energetic and vigorous revival. 
And then, unhappy those who, instead of respecting this eclipse of a 
moment, have cruelly and cowardly taken advantage of it! 

I have shown that Gambetta’s death is by no means calculated 
to retard the triumph of his own political theories. I even think 
that, though his death has certainly weakened us momentarily in the 
eyes of Europe, his tomb will be the very source from which French 
patriotism will, at no distant date, draw all its foree and all that 
vigour which will fill Europe with respect for France. France will be 
respected as well in the Vosges as on the banks of the Nile. 

How is this assertion to be proved? First of all by the majestic 
demonstration made at the funeral of Gambetta, and which was 
made before his bier, wrapped as it was in tri-coloured flags, by such 
a federation of French communes as was never seen since 1789. 
M. John Lemoinne has admirably described this national movement 
in the following lines :— 


It is not only Paris but the whole of France that has been shaken, moved to 
its heart’s core, by this startling death. Not one town, not one commune, not one 
hamlet but had felt the shock. By this can we see that the remembrance of the 
terrible year is not dead. The funeral bell sounded afar, like a trumpet, tuba 
mirum spargens sonum, and called from their sepulchres the dead of 1870 and 1871; 
great and small, rich and poor, the mourned and the forgotten. And it is this 
resurrection of the nation, for twelve years silent and retired within itself, which 
struck’ us, The new harvest, which was silently germinating in the earth, has 
suddenly given signs of life, and the generation which follows the one harassed by 
war and misfortune has proved that nothing has been forgotten. 

Deputations without number came from every part of France; the thousands of 
wreaths heaped up on the bier are a consolation to us; a striking proof that the 
idea, the notion, the sentiment, the consciousness of a fatherland still exists; that 
the ideas of collectivism, of separatism, and other unworthy ideas have not pene- 
trated into the minds of the great masses of the nation. The last and one of the 
grandest services Gambetta rendered his country was the national fusion, which 
took place before his bier, and which showed the world that France is one and 
indivisible ; such as the Monarchy made it, such as it was made by the Conven- 
tion, such as the Republic ought now to keep it. 


But this is not all. As it was with Gambetta’s ideas on home 
policy, so it was with his ideas on exterior policy; they have been 
abominably calumniated and misrepresented during his lifetime. As 
some contemptible demagogues and some reactionary dandies accused 
him of aiming at the dictatorship, he was said only to dream of a war, 
and in his diplomatic measures to aim only at that. Now his death 
has had the virtue of reducing to nothing the whole round of infamous 
legends; and at this moment’ one understands, or ‘one is at least 
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beginning to understand, that Gambetta-never had but two things in 
view—the Republic strong in France, and France strong throughout 
the world. A grand union of all courageous and honest minds, in 
order to fill up the terrible void, is being formed at home. The 
same union—even stronger if possible, for it comprehends a number of 
monarchists—is making ready to spread abroad before foreign Powers 
the work of the regeneration of our fatherland begun by Gambetta. 

At this hour the statue of Strasburg, in the Place de la Concorde, 
is veiled with crape. Those are indeed blind who do not realise what 
profound intensity of general passion such a manifestation represents. 

It may be seen that I have no illusion as to the advantage foreign 
Powers may take of the weakened state of France. But that these 
advantages, as also this weakened state, will but be momentary, is 
also my firm opinion. To take advantage of the widowhood of France 
will certainly bring luck to no one. 

Whilst Gambetta lived, almost every one left in his hands the 
charge of watching over the honour of his country. Now he sleeps 
the sleep of death ; and as the immensity of the loss is understood 
by almost all, each one will work to the end that this honour be kept 
safe. But yesterday, and Europe thought to confront but one man. 
To-morrow, she will find herself in face of a whole people. 

And then there is also—do not forget this—there is also Gam- 
betta’s school, a school which, thanks to Gambetta’s perspicacity, is 
almost wholly composed of young men; and these young men, we 
may certify, have no intention of abandoning the work of him who 
was their cherished and revered master. These men have been 
formerly often insulted and defamed because of their intimate relations 
with Gambetta. But very shortly—and this’may be already perceived 
—those among them who remain faithful to their doctrine may be 
certain that the very fact of having been chosen by him as friend 
and co-worker will be sufficient reason for confidence and sympathy 
to be shown them. 

Now these young men are, above all, patriots. Because of their 
youth, and of the indelible impression the German war made on their 
hearts, they have not that narrow exclusiveness which too often 
marked the preceding generation. When the honour of France is in 
question, they are but too ready to make alliance with one and every 
Frenchman. ‘In spite of all’ (quand méme) is our device. If 
Gambetta was right in having confidence in the young generation 
which has been invested with the sacred mission of repairing the 
errors or the misfortunes of their elders, are we to despair? During 
ten years he had confidence in them, and during these ten years never 
ceased to preach patriotism throughout France. 

Let this be thought of by the fearful, and also by the contemners 
of France; as it was sweet to receive noble encouragement at the 
hand of our great master but yesterday, so will it be sweet to us 
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to-morrow to continue doing our duty and to act according to the 
thoughts of Gambetta, and according to his hopes. 

The commander of the 10th battalion of Chasseurs, who was on 
that day the authorised interpreter of the whole army, addressed his 
troops in the following superb terms two weeks ago :— 


Ordre du Bataillon. 


Our Fatherland is in mourning. The two great hearts by which the honour of 
France was saved in 1870, have ceased to beat at the same time. 

Gambetta and Chanzy belong henceforth to immortality. 

Let us press close around the national flag, and cry to those who would mock 


at our grief, ‘ We are there! we defy you!’ 
(Signed) Gué£xor, 


Commander-in-Chief of the Battalion. 


May I be allowed, without being accused of exaggerated or brag- 
gart fanaticism, which I abhor, to take these fine words as the con- 
clusion and moral of this essay, which is at once too brief and too 
long? Yes, Bucephalus is unmounted. But Bucephalus is not com- 
pletely undone by the loss of his rider; he has not in one day become 
a cowardly and stupid animal. The spirit of the noble beast remains 
the same. It is perhaps become even more elevated and purified. 

Gambetta held the English people in high esteem; he has taught 
us to admire and esteem them with him. We dare hope that 
England will remember this esteem. Should she remember it, it 
will be to her honour—it will also be to her interest. 


JOSEPH REINACH. 





